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The Arts of Drawing, Engraving, 
Ecching,Limning, Paincing, Waſhing, 
Uarniſhing, Gilding, Colouring, 

Dying,Beautitying and Pertuming. 
| iN FOUR BOOKS. 


Exemplifycdyin the Drawing of Men, Women, Landskipr,-| 
Comntrier, and Figures of various forms 3 The way of 
Engraving , Etching and Limnirg , with all their Re- 
quiſites and Ornaments z The Depifing of the moſt 
eminent Pieces of Antiquities z The Paintings of the An- 
tients > Waſhing of Maps, Globes , or Pictutes 3; The 
Dying of Cloth, Silk, Horns, Bones, Wood, Glaſs, 
Stones, and Metals; The YVarniſhing, Colouring and 
Gilding thereof, according to any purpgle or intent 3 
The Painting , Colouring and Beautifying of the Face, | 
Skin and Hair 3 The whole DoGtrime of Perfumes ( ne- 
ver publiſhed till now ) together with the Original; | | 

Advancement and Perfedion of the Art of Painting. 
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The Second Edition, with many large Additions. Ad- 
orned with Sculptures: The like never yet extant. 
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To the Right Honourable 


IHENRY 
Lord Howard, Earl © 


0 E ag a - 
N08 16-7... 
Earr Marſhal of Excr an: 


{ 
My LORD, = 
RaRra2p He Art of Painting was a _ 
| ( 7) which of old Princes admire * 
Kings 'did aftet, Emperors and 
þ. f.Z8 3 Noble men of almoſt all Ages did 
+ þ & - "Ip love and make uſe of, Not to 
[ mention Juba Rex Manritanie, 
Perſeus King of Macedonia, King Demetrins,Cy- 
rus Ring of Perſiz, Alexander the Great, Ceſar, 
and others: How was Tiberius the Emperor 
; Ytaken with the Archigallus of Parrhaſins, and 
Jthe ſtatue which Lffopss made? How highly 
| A 2 did 
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The Epiltle 


did Mnaſon the Tyrant of the Elcatewſes 
prize the pictures of the Thebearn battel 
dane by Ariſtides > How did King Nicome- 
des, who proffered an unknown ſumm of 
money-to the Gnidians, for the Venus which 
Praxiteles made, admire it 2 What eſtimation 
had- Adzronus Agrippa for it, who offered vaſt 
ſurmms to the inhabitants of Cyzicxs for the 

two pictures of Ajax and Yenus ? Beſides ma- 
ny others too tedious here tobe recited, and | 
ſufficiently enough known to your Lardſhip, } 
of which to make any repetition might be ac- | 
counted preſumption, eſpecially to your Ho- 
»0ur, Whoſe Skill in Art is large, and whoſe 
Knowledge of Univerſal Learning 1s not (mall, 
eſpecially in that of Hiſtory. It is Honour, as 
Cicero faith, which gives Being, Life and 
ouriſhment to Arts, and where can that be 
found more than in your Noble Selt? Pre- 
ſuming therefare of your Lordſhips Afﬀettion, 
. and that Unparallel'd Vertue, and Heroick j 
Spixit, which not only lodges in your Ho- Þ 
nours Breaſt, but is alſo Hereditary to your % 
Noble Family, TI have made bold to ſhelter .- 
this work under your Lordihips Patronage; * 
expecting either ta ſee it live in your Honours + 
Eſtimation, or periſh in your diſlike. "Now it 
theſe Lucubrations of mine, obtain but ſo much _ 
as your Hongprs leaſt Approbation , I ſhall 4 
think my (elf Happy 3 and hope , that with | 
 þ your | 
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Dedicatory. 

your Name and Memory, this work may be” 
conſecrated to Eternity, May your Lordſhip 
me- daily increaſe in Hoxour and Glory,be repleniſh. 
of ed with all earthly Bleſſengs, and for ever en- 
ich MW joy the full fruition of all Happineſs both in 
Toly this Forld, and that which is to come, is the 

aſt Prayer of 


MYLORD, 


Ho. | Your Honours moſt Humble and 


AﬀeQtionate Servant, 


William $a'mon, 


PREFACE 


2:0 3: BE 


READER. | 


—_——— Sb f the ſuing work is the Art 

SA Of Painting : a name not only too ſingular 
but a'ſ» too ſhirt or narrow, to expreſs what 
is bere intended thereby: For we do not only 
expreſs that At, ( as it is generally received ) 
but alſo Drawing , Engraving, Etching, Limning , 
Waſhing, Colouring and Dying 3 all which being con- 
fdered in their proper extent, inſinitely exceed that curtail'd 
# ime of Painting 3 which that w2 might join all in one 
pr-per and comprehenſive word, we m 1de choice of that Greck, 
Compon 'd POLY GRAPHICE. 

To prſwale any one to the ſtuly or prafiice of this Art, 
wo be a great folly, fince Ignorance ( whichis a'ways 
Eliad ) can rev r be ableto judge aright : For to, bim th. 
alrerdy nnde ſtands it, the labour weuld be uſeleſs and un> 

rofitables to bim which is already delighted therein,it won'd 
be needleſ; and ſnperflurus; and to the Averſe and Iynorant, 
it wou'd be the putting a wag in's a Swines ſnout : the ex- 
qriſ.te knowledge of which is impoſſible ever to be attained 
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The Preface 


erunderſtood, by fuch prejudicate and elowdy Soulr, al- 
tbough it is ſufficiemly known to many already; and its 
uſefulneſs as apparent 4s it is excellent : To enumerate the 
one, or rehearſe 1be other, is but toperſiwade tbe world, that 
it is day-light when the Sun is upon the Meridian 3 or &e 
leaft to inexlcate, an ignorance of thoſe things, which 
have been manifeſtly known even a lng time ſince! 

The Method of this work is wholly new , wherein we 
bave united and made one, ſuch various ſubjefir, as bave 
been the uncertain, obſcure and tedious diſcourſe of a great 
number of varicus and large Volumes. What ſhall we 
ſay? things far aſunder, we have laid together - things 
wncertain , are here limited and reduced : things ob+» 
ſture, we have made plain : things tediows, we have 


- made ſhort: things erroxeonr, we have reQtified and 


corrected : things hard, we have made facil and cake; 
things various, we have colleGed : things ( in appears 
anee ) beterogene, we have made homogene : Aud in 
in a werd, the whole Art we have reduced to certain 
heads; brought under a certain method; limited to 
pracical rulesz and made it perſpicuous, even to 6 very 
mean underſt anding. 

In the Compoſmre of this work, ( befides our own Ob- 
ſervations ) we bave made uſe of the beſt Authors now Ex- 
tant, that we could p'ſſibly procure, or get into our bands 3 
wherein our labour was net ſmall; what in Reading, 
Comparing , Tranſcribing, Chooſing, CorreQing, 
Diſpoling, and Reviſing every thing, in reſpett of Mat- 
ter, Form, and Order. The which had we any Prefa- 
dent to bave followed > any Path #o bave traced; any Exam- 
pleto bave imitated; any Help to bave conſulted; or any 
Subje& entire : Or otherwiſe, had the Number of our 
Authors been ſmall ; their Maxims, tr#ths 3 their Rules, 
certain 3 their Meanings not obſcure; or. tbeir Precepts 
been reduced ts Metbod and Order : We might ye 
wit 


to the Reader. 


with much more eaſe, pleaſure, and certainty > els 11- 
boxr, trouble, and pains; greater perſpicuity, plainneſ; 
and ſingularity 3 better order, method, and language, but 
- @ſſoin ſhorter time be brought to perfeftion, what we 
bere preſent you withal. 

In this ſecond Edition we have mt only inſerted ſeveral 1 
Copper Cuts, with more than two hundred ſeveral ad- 
ditions of fingular uſe, through the three firfh- books 5 but 
there is alſo a whole fourth book, containing above three» 
ſeore Chapters of ſuch neceſſary matter, that the work dvith-" 
aut them my really be a-cunted defeQtive. *Tis true, 
ſomt things are not only immetbodically diſpoſed ( by reaſon 
this latter part was mt intended at the riprinting bererf 
fill after irds, u0n more mature and deliberate conſidera- 
tiow ) but alſo much ont-of Order z, yet we thought better 10 
” þave them out of Order,than out of the Book. There is #ot 
only ſeveral neceſſary things added (which were omitted in the - 
three firſt boths;,) as uſo the various depicturings of the An- 
tients , accor4inz to the cutom of every nati1n, drawn from 
the b-ft, moſt experienced an1 fritbfulleſt Authors now ex- 
tant, ( whether Engliſh, Italian or Latin ) but alſo the 
vari us ways of Painting, Beamtifying and Adorning the 
Face and Shin, ſo artificially, as it ſhall be imperceptible to 
the ſcrutiny of the moſt curi us aud piercing eye : to which 
we have added ( as a neceſſary Appendice ) the whole 
do&cine of Perfumes, #:ver written on ( to our know- 
ledze ) inthy order before together with the Original, Ad- 
vancement and PerfeQtion of theſe Arts. 

Litly, the Reader is defired to take notice, that in this 
f lowing work , there are many excellent ſeeretf, not 
on'garly known, which fell into our bands from ſeveral 
ſpecial friends, ( whoſe exquiſite knowledge in theſe kinds of 
Myſteries doth truly declare them to be abſolmte Maſters there- - 
of ) which for the publick good are freely communicated to fh; 
the world. | M lin 


William Salmon; 
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POLTYTGRAPHICES 


Liver PrIMUS: 


DRAWING. 


=_ 


CHAP. L 
Of Polygraphice in General. 


Ohgrapbice is an Art, ſo much imitating 
Nature,as that by proportional lines with 
anſwerable Colours, it teacheth to repre« 
ſent to the life (and that in plane ) the 
forms of all corporcal things, with their 

reſpe@ive paſſions. | 

_ IL Its called, in general, in Greck, Xe@uaTiwwH, 
in Latin Pifzwra, and in Engliſh the Art of Painting- 

HE. Itis ſevenfold (to wit ) in Drawing, Engrav- 

Ing, Etching, Limuing, Painting, Waſhing and Ca- 
lour ing. | 
' IV. Drawing is that whereby we tepreſcnt the 

to ſhape and form of any coxporcat fubſtance in rude 
lines only. 


B V. It 


oo 


"3 Polygraphices. Lib. I. 


V. It conſiſts in proportion and paſſion, as it hath 
relation to motion and fituation, in reſpe& of Light 
and Viſion. | 

VI. Sanderſon ſaith, This Admirable Art is the 
Imitation of the ſurface of Nature in Colour and Pro- 
portion. 1. By Mathematical demonſtration, 2. By 
Chorographical deſcription, 3. By ſhapes of Living 
creatures, 4+ And bythe forms of Vegetables ; inall 
which it prefers Likeneſs to the life, conſerves it after! 
death, and this altogether by the Senſe of Secing. 

VII. The proportion ſhews the true length, breadth 
or bignels of any part ( in known meaſures) in reſpect 
of the whole, and how they bear one to another. 
The Poſſion repreſents the viſual Quality, in refpe@ 
of love or hatred, forrow or joy, magnauimity or co- 


wardiſc, majeſty or humility ; of all which things we 
ſhall ſpeak in oxder. 


—_—_— 


CHA P. II. 


Of the Inſtruments of Drawing. 


I; F Taftr*ments of Drawing arc ſ{cvenfold, viz- 

Charcoals, feathers of a Ducks-wing, black and 
red Lead pencils, pens made of Ravens quills, Rulers, 
Compaliles, and Pattils. 

1. Charcoals are to be choſen of Sallow-wood fplit 
into the form of pencils, and ſharpned toa point, be- 
ing chictty known by their pith in the middle. 

Their uſe is t6 dravs lightly the draught over at firſttbat 
that if anything be drawn amiſ; it may be wiped ont and 
amendcd. 


IH, The featbers ought to be of a Ducks-wing, 
X (though 


| The Inſtruments of Drawing. _ 
: ough others may ferve well enough: with which 
p za may wipe out any ſtroak of the Charcoal where 
" is drawn amiſs, leſt varicty of Lines breed confuſi- 
- IV. Black, and red Lead pencils, are to go over your 
y ught the ſecond time more exactly, becaule this 
Þ Il not wipe out with your hand, when you come to 
Wl! P Y 


aw it over With the pen. | 

V. Pens made of Ravens quills (but others may ſerve) 

> to. finiſh the work : but herein you mult be very 
eful and cxa&t, for what is now done amils there is 
altering of. | 

L The Ralers, which are of uſe todraw ſtraight 
perpendicularilines, triangles, ſquares or polygons, 

which youareto uſe in the beginning, till practice 
1 experience may render them needleſs. 

I. Compaſſes made of tine Braſs with Steet-points, 
take inand out, that you may uſe black or red Lead 
pleaſure. 

T beir uſe is firft to meaſure (by belp of a curious ſea'e 
qual parts upon the edge of your Ruler) your proporti= 
, and whether your work is exa@ which is dojie with 
barcosl. Secondly, to draw Circles, Oval, and Ars 
WIL» withal. ; 
and WWII. Paſtilt are made of ſeveral Colours to draw 
ers, Wha!, upon coloured paper or parchment, Thus, 

p Lake Plaifter of Paris or Alabaſter calcined, of the colour 
ſplit which yois intend to make your paſtils with, ana q. \. grind 
 be- firft aſrender, iben together, and with a little water 

ke thens into paſte, then with your hands roul them into 

that RE P**<f- Like black: lead pencils, then dry them moderately 
and WE" Air © bring dryed, when you wſe them, ſcrape them 
point like an ordinary pencil. 

7INgy nd thus may you make paſtjls of what coloit 
pugh |} pleaſe, titting them for the faces of Men or Wo« 
| B 2 "- 


4 | Polygraphices. Lib.I, 


men, Land-shipr, Clouds, Sun-beams, Buildings and 
ſhadows. 

IX. To the former add good Copies, Pattern, 
and Examples of good Pictures, and other draughts, 
without which itis almoſt impoflible , that the young 
Artilt ſhould ever attain to any perfeQion in this 
Art. 

Thoſe that defire to be furniſhed with any exc|- 
lent Patterns, Copies or Printr, may have of all ſorts, 
whether of Humane ſhape, Perſpedtive deſign , Land- 
thip, Fowls, Beaſts, Fiſhes, Inſefts, Plants, Ceun- 
tries, or any other Artificial figures, exJwiſitely drawn, 
at very reaſonable rates, where this Book 44 to bt 


fold. 


__— 
DE — 


CHAP. IIL. 
Of the precepts of Drawing in General. 


I. DD E ſure to have all the neccef{aries aforeſaid in rex 
dinefs, but it will be good to practile as muc 
as may be without the help of your Rule and Compal 


ſes 3 it is your <ye and fanfic mult judge without artity 


cial meaſ! aurings. 


I. Then firſt bezin with plain Geometrical figure: $ 
as Lines, Angles, Triangles, Quadrangles, Polygons 
Arches, Circles, Ovals, Cones, Cylinders and thi 
like. For theſe arc the foundations of all other pro; 
portions, 

"nn The Cirele helps in all orbicular forms, as it 
the Sun, Moon, &c. the Opal in giving a juſi proportio! 
ro the face and mouth; the mouth of a Pot or Well, thi 
foot of a Glaſs, &c. the Square confines the Picturi 


yo 


on : 
8, 
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M are to Copy, &o. The Triangle in the half- face 3 
b.I. Whc Polgone in Ground-plats, Fortifications avd the 
ike Angles and Arches in Perſpecive 3 the Cone in 


_ Spires-tops of Towers and Steeples:' the Cylinder 
rerns 1 Columns,Pillars,Pilaſters, and their Ornaments. 
ights, Iv. Having made your haud fit and ready 1n Ge- 
oung eral proportions, thei learn to give: every cbject 

ch; its due ſhade according to its convexity or concavitys 


nd to elevate or depreſs the ſame, as the object ap- 
Dears cither nearer or farther off the light, the which 1s 


fort ndeed the life of the work. E, 
V. The ſecond praflice of Drawing conſiſts in forming 


= wits,as Apples,Pears, Cherries, Peaches,Grapes,StraW- 
Pawn rries, Peaſcods, &c. with their leaves : the 1mitati- 
10 1," of flowers, as Roſes, Tulips, Carnations, &c- 


erbs, as Roſemary, Tyme, Hyſop, &c. Trees, as the 
SSOak, Fir, Aſh, Walnut, &c. 
nt VI. The third praftice of Drawing imitates, 1. Beaſts, 
the Lamb, Elephant, Lion, Bear, Leopard, Dog, 
t, Buck, Unicorn, Horſe, 8&&c. 2+ Foxpls, as the 
gle, Swan, Parrot, Partridge, Dove, Raven, &c. 
' M&- Fifper, as the Whale, Herring, Pike, Carp, Thorn- 
)ack, Lobfter, Crab, &c. of which, variety of Prints may 
n re. bought at reaſenable rates. 
Pry VII. The fourth praxis imitates the body of Man 
mpaliiil ith all its Lincaments, the Head, Noſe, Eyes, Ears, 
artif: heeks, Hands, Arms, and ſhadows all exa&ly pro» 
Jp ortional both to the whole, and one to another, as 
_ _— as Magnitude. | 
ons, Ul. The fifth praxir is in Drapery, imitatin 
” che Cloathing and artificially ſetting off & — 
*- Coverings, Habit. and Ornaments of the Body, as 
Cloth, Stuff, Silk and Linnen, their natural and proper 
\ as it folds; which although it may ſecm ſomething hard to 
ortio! do, yet by much exerciſe and imitation of the 
211, thi B 3 choiceſt 
PzRturt 
yo 


oures 


gp " Pohywephices, Lib, I. 
choiceſt Prints will become facil and eafie. 

IX. In drawing, of all the aforegoing forms, or 
what ever elſe, you muſt be perfe&t, firſt in the exa 
proportions : ſecondly in the general or outward lines, 
before you fall to ſhadowing or trimming your work 
within. | 

X. In mixed and uncertain forms, where Circle 
and Square will do no good (but only the Idea there- 
of in your own fanfic) as in Lions, Horſes, and the 
like 3 you muſt work by reaſon in your own judge- 
ment and fo obtain the true proportion by daily pra 
ice. Thus 1 

Having the ſhape of the thing in your mind, firſt draw 
it redely with your coal, then more exatily witb your lead? 
or pencil, then peruſeit well, and conſider where you bave) 
erred, and mend it, according to tbat Idea, which you} 
carry in your mind, this done, view it again, correfing } 
by degrees the other parts, even 40 1be leaſt Jota, ſo far 
as your judgment will inform you; and thy you may 
with twenty, thirty, forty or more papers of ſeveral tbings 
at once: having done what you can, confer it with ſom: 
excellent pattern or print of like hind, uſing N0 rule Or Com 
paſs at all, but your own reaſon, in mending every fault, 
giving everything its due place, and jmit proportions by thi 
means-you may redifte all your errors, and ſtep an Incredibly 
way 0n to porfedion. | 


CHAP.) 


of Drawing the Face of a man. 


CHAP. IV. 
of Drawing the Face of a Man. 


L.JN. Drawing of the face you are firſt to obſerve its 
| ®motion whether upwards,downwards,forwards,QT 
ſideways 3 whether it be long or round, fator can, 
great or little, : ; | 
For if it be fat, the cheeks will ſeem to ſwell : if lean, 
the jaw-bones will ftick,qut, and the cbeeks fall in 3 but if 
neither too fat nor too-lean;t will be for the moſt part round- 
I. Fouch lightly the © features where the eyes, 
mouth;'. noſe, and chin ſhould ftand, ( having hrft 
drawn the circle or oval of the face ) then make a 
ſiroak down from that place of the forehead which is 
eaven with the Chin, coming down where you ſhould 
place the middle or tip of the noſe, and middle of the 
mouth, which ſiroakK muſt be made firaight down 1n a 
full right face; but arched or oval in an oblique face, 
leaning that way towards which the+face doth turn; 
then croſs the ſtroak about the middle of the eyes, ei- 
ther with a ſtraight line in a right face, or with a cur- 
ved cither upwards or downwards according to the 
prefent_aRion or poſture of the face 3 then make anc- 
ther anſwerable to that, where the end of the noſe - 
ſhould come 3 and another for the mouth, that it he - 
not made crooked, 


III. Then, 


"of Drewingthe Face of « Man, | —v 


= Then if the face look upwards toward hea- 

downwards towards the carth, let the Eyes, 
Note Mouth, aud Browg look accordingly with it 
and now proced to the placing of the features, 

IV: Ins juft face, the diſtances, 1. be« 
CTC nods fed ey th Te theme 
between s. e om 

n the bottom of the tbſe and the bottom of 

drawing the atmoſ Circumference of aface, 

eake' in the head and all with'it, left 2 no be deceived i in 
tros A | 


\ 


Of Drawing the F ace of a Man. T's 

VI; Then confider all thoſe chief touches which 
give life to a face, adding grace thereto, and ſome- 
ching diſcovering the diſpoſition of the mind. : 
' $0 the. month extended and tbe corners a little turning 
up, ſhews '@ ſmiling countenance : tbe eye-brow bending, 
41d tha-forebead and top of the noſe between the eyebrows, 

inkled, ſhews one frowning : the upper eye-lid _ | 

ſometbing over the ball of the eye, ſhews one ſober and ſtaye 
with many other tomches which give life and ſpirit to a face, 
which in good paints, by little and little, and diligent ob> 
ſervation you will at luſt find out. . 

VII. The diftances between the eyes, is the length 
of one eye in a full face, but in a three-quartred or half- 
face, it is leſſened proportionably :. and exa@ly under- 
neath the corners of the eyes, place the noſtrils. 

VIII. Having given touches where the eyes, noſc, 
mouth and chin ſhould be placed, beginto draw them 
more exactly, and fo proceed' till the face be finiſhed 3 
and then make the hair, beard, ſhadows, and other 
things about it. | | 


Of drawing the Face of 4 Man. I3 


Tx. Be ſare to make the ſhadows rightly, and be 
ſare- not to make them too dark, where they ſhould 
be faint ; for that can never be made light again, and 
ſo the whole face is marr'd. 

The ſhadows are fainter and lighter in a fair face than 
in a ſwartby. : - 

X. When you have finiſhed the face, give here and 
there ſome hard touches with your pen where the 
ſhadows are darkeſt then come to the cars and hair, 
whereia, having draw the out-line, draw the princi- 
pal curls, or maſter ftroaks in the hair, which will be 
a guide to you in the leſſer curls, whoſe dependance 
arc on them : always make. the:curls to bend exaQly 
according to the pattern, that. they may lic looſe, or 
carclefly, and not as if they were-fiiff-and forced 3 the 
curls being rightly drawn, 'in the. laſt plage ſtrike in 
the looſe hairs which hang ſcattcringly out of the Cir+ 
cles. — ETON 

XI. In forming the Ear, deſcribe an Oval as it were, 
and proceeding lightly,.joyn ſtroak to firoak, in fuch 
manner as you ſee inthe Figures 3 ſo that the car may 
be entirely formed, without digreſſing from the bounds 
of Natureor Art. - 

XII. Laſtly, having practiſcd a little by rule, and 
brought-your hand in ; indrawing of any thing, firſt 
ſtrike. the"out-ſiroaks, principal; veins, and maſcles 
lightly, and afterwards ſhadow them, ever following 
exQuilite;patrerns and prints, which will both encreal® 
youryjudgmient, and 1 ing command to your hand... 


- 
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Of Drawing the Extreme parts, | F 


44. CHAP. V. 


of 


WE ow of the Extreme parts, 


LIN drawing the hands, draw not all the joints, 
veins or other things to appear plainly, but on- 

ly lightly and faintly, and ſirike out the bignels of the 
hand,and the manner of its. turning with faint couches, 
and not with har& firbkes 3 then that hcing done 
right, part the fingers according to'the pattern with 
like faint ſtroaks thes-mark that place where any of 
the kngers do ſtand out from the athers, with a faint 
reſemblatite : this done, proceed to draw it more 
fely, making the bending of the joints,the wriſts and 
other principal things more exaQly;and laſily,go over 
with it again,drawing every ſmall bending or ſwelling 
of the fingers, nails, knuckles and veins, ſo ma; 
do appear. | "or PW 

II. Learnby good prints the, juſt proportions of the 
hands, with their equal diſtances 3 obſerving this rule, 
that according asit turnsone way or another, to ſhort- 
en proportionally as they appear to the eye. 

For ſo:mucb as it t#rni away from our eye, ſo much 
#t loſes in proportion, yea ſometimes a whole finger, two 
or three or tore is lift to our ſight, which you muſt accord» 
ingly anſwer.in your draught. ey 

IIE. In drawing of the feer, the ſame rules which 
weeven now enumerated, at the firſt and ſecond Se- 
dion of this Chapter, are to be underſtood here. : 
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Polygraphices, 


CHAP. vI. 
Of Drawing the whole Body. 


IT? Irſt begin with the head, and be ſure to give it 
its juft proportion, anſwerable to what you in- 
tend the whole body ſhall be 3 then draw the ſhoul+ 
: ders in their exa@ breadth 3 after them, the trunk 

-of the body: beginning at the Arm-pits, and ſo dray- 
ing down to the Hips on both ſides, obſerving with- 
al the exact breadth of the Waſte 3 Laſtly, draw the 
legs, armsand hands, exactly to your pattern. 

IT. But firſt draw with a coal, and that very 
lightly and faintly, drawing nothing perfect ( that 
: you may the eaſier mend itif it be amiſs) and then 
i afterwards finiſh one thing after another as curiouſly 

"as you Can. ' | | 

III. Let the parallel finews , muſcles, veins and} 
Joints, be placed oppoſite one to another in a ſtraight j 
line ( as ſhoulder to ſhoulder, hip to hip, knee to 
knee, &c.) for which purpoſe draw ſtraight croſs 
lines to guide you therein; obſerving that which way 
ſoever the body turns or bows, theſe lines may anſwer 
according]y. | 
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Iv. Let all perpendicular joynts, and parts alſo, be 
placed ina right line one under another ( as they are 
. inyour pattern) for which end, draw a ſtraight line. 
(if the body be firaight) from the throat through the, 
middle of the breatt and privities, to the feet, to which 
line draw all thoſe particular points parallels, that 
the body may not appear crooked or awry- 

V. In bowings and bendings of the body, let the 
extuberance of the outward part be juſt equal to 
the compreſſion of the inward part : making all 
things of an equal proportion; that as oppolice parts 
may be equal (asthe arm to the arm, leg to leg,&c.) 
ſo every part may be proportionable to each other, 
(as the hani not too big for the arm , nor the arm 
for the body, nor the body for the legs, &c._) only 
with this difference, that (as the one part may ap- 
pear fully to the eye, or the other may turn away 
either in part, or in whole, or be ſecn ſde-way) it be 
made fo much leſs than the other, by ſo much as Kt 
turns away from the fight. 

VI. As you obſerve a juſt proportion in bigneſs, ſo 
alſo in length, that as every oppoſite part be-of 
equal length, ſo that each part may not be too 
long one tor another, but according to the propoſed 
magnitude : And in thiscaſe that if the body be awry, 
or any ways hid, thoſe parts may ſhorten accordingly, 
to what is out of ſight, 

VII. Laſtly, Obſerve the juſt diſtance of one thing 
from another, for by that means you will be more ex- 
act in your draught 3 and, in ſhort time, perfeRly imu- 
. fate your pattern Or nature. 
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' : Of Drawing a Naked Body. 
CHAP. vIL 


Of Drawing a Naked Body. 

LIN drawing after the life, as there are variety 
of faces, A no certain. Rules can be delivercd for 
the Game 3 yet the following precautions may be 

uſeful, | 
IH. Draw out the head in an Oval, one fourth: 
part for the hair 3 one fourth part for the forchcad 
id brows 3 one fourth for the noſe; and the laſt tor 


Sethe mouth and chin. 


III. Having drawn out the head, meaſure out cight 
imes the length of the head (the head making one 


If the cight parts) and draw a ſtraight line from the 


op of the head to the ſole of the foot. 
IV. One heads length from the chin is for the 


] reaſt 3 the next eighth part reacheth to the navel ; 


he fourth part to the privitiesz the fifth part to the 


Fiddle of the thigh 3 the ſixth part to the lower part 


of che knee 3 the ſeventh to the (mall of the leg 3 and 
he cighth part to the heel. | | 

V. The muſcles you muſt obſerve 'to draw exactly 
$ they are in the life ; the breadth of the ſhoulders, 
S about two meaſures of the head : the breadth of 
he hips, two meaſures of the face : the arms firetch- 
d out, are juſt the length of the whole tigure, the 
vreafts alſo accounted 3 but without the breaſts they 
are but ſix, 

VL. The arms hanging ſtraight down reach with- 
a aſpan of the knee : the length of the hand '- 


Fic jult length of the face, See the two figures {+ 


owing, | 
C 3 vII. ©t 


22 Polygraphices, ') Lib. TL. 
VII. Obferye firſt to draw the head exactly, and 
' next, the ſhoulders in their juſt breadth: then draw 
the trunk of the Body, and the reſt as at the firſt Se. 
ion of the ſixth Chapter. 
VIII. Be: ſure to place the joints, finews, and 
mulcles in their natural places, and alſo propor- 
. tionally , in reſpe& of Magnitude , Similitude , 
and Parts ; left it {ſeem crooked and deform- 


N Ix. See that every parallel joint bend mog 


that « , rately, 
ſo as to anſwer in ature its. oppoſite. 
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 - of Shadowing a Naked Body. 
CHAP. vI1IJ. 
_ Of Shadowing 4 Naked Body. 


L THe ſhadows of the neck, in a child or y 
| TRIS are very fine, raze, and hard be leah 
In a man, the finews and yeins are expreſſed by 
dowing of the reſt of the neck, and leaving them 
white*: the ſhoulder is ſhadowed underneath : the 
brawn of. the am muſt appear full and white, ſhadow- 
cd on one lide. : 

IT. The veins of the back of the hand,and the knuckles 
are made with two or three hair ftroaks with a fine 
touch of the pen. | Rs 

HI. The paps of a man are ſhewed by two or three 
ſiroaks given underneath : in a woman with an or- 
biculax ſhade , fomewhat deep 3; the ribs retain 


\ e) ſhadow, except you repreſent one lean or ftary- 
ed. | | | 


” 
" 


26 © Polygraphices.- 
IV. The belly is made eminent by ſhadowing un. 
derneath the breaſt boge and the Yank : The brawn 
of the thigh is ſhadowed by drawing ſmall hair firoaks 
from the hip to the knee, and croſſed again oyere 
thwartly. | WY 

V. The knee is to be finely ſhadowed underneath 
the joint 4 the ſhin-bone appears by. wivg one 
halt of the leg wich a fingle thadow. 

VI. The ankle-bone appears by ſhadowing a little 
anderneath ( asin the knees) and the finews thereof 
muſt- ſoem to take beginning from che midſt:of the 
foot 3 and to wax bigger ag they graw nearer to the 
fOEcs. ' L:55g 

VII. Lafily, the ſhadows of the foot muſt take place 
«ccording as reaſon and occaſion -requres, for which 
(as alſo in all the former precepts) the having of good 
prints will be no {mall advantage unto you. i 
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CHAP. IX, 


The way gnd manner of Shedowing. 


T. I F itbea ſurface only it is beſt ſhadowed by draw- 
ing lines (either ſtraight or oblique, according as 
the ſuperficies is) through the better half thereof. 

II. If itbeina body, it is a double ſhadow. and 
15 uſed when a ſuperficies begins to forſake your fight, 
as in Columns and Pillars, where it is double dark- 
ned, and repreſenteth to the eye, as it were the back- 
fide, leaving that unſhadowed to the light. 

II. The treble ſhadow is made by crofling over 
again the double ſhadow, and is uſed for the inward 
parts of things, as in clefts of the earth, wells, caves, 

the inſides of pots, cups and diſhes. 
: Iv. In 
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The way of Shadowing.. 29 


Iv. In ſhadowing, let the ſhadow always fall one 
way, that is, on the {ame fide of che body 3 leaving 
he other to the light. WE 

So iu drawing a man, if 1 begin to ſhadow bis right 
heck, I muſt ſhadow the right part of bis neck, arm, 
de, thigh, leg, KC, Ko ; 

V, But if the light Gde of the body be darkned by 
he oppohition of ſore other body ſtanding between 
he light endit, it muſ} receive a contrary ſhadow 
according 25 the lightis obfuſcated. 

Ss if threeptiars ftand togetber, that in the mdft mit 
ceive e adow on both fides- 

VE All carcular bodics muſt have a circular ſhadow 
by. the hiſt Section of this Chapter ) according to 
heir form or appearance, and the orbicular ſkadow 
ff the obje which caſterhit. | 

VI. Let your ſhadow grow fainter and fainter, ac- 
ording to the greatneſs ot the ditiance trom the opg» ' 
cous Body ſhadowing. 

And the reaſon is, becauſe all ſhadows are pyramidal, in 
phich caſe, ſpace of place prevails with 1he light againſt 
the ſhader 


VHI Where contrary ſhadows concurr, let the 
meaneſt and moſt ſolid body be farti fcrveds and'jn 
double and treble ſhadows, Jet the tirſt lines be very 
Iry for fear of blotting, before you crofs them. | 
IX. All perte& lights receive no ſhidow at all;but bee 
ing manitcſt,are only tobe made apparent by that body 
which receives them 3 whoſe ſhadow muſt be according 
to the efflux of light ; but the colour of the light ought 
to agree with the medium which receives it, whether 
it be Air, Cryſtal, Water, Amber, Glaſs, Tranipatents * 
wine, or the like, | 


CHAP. 
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© 3 
_ Of Expreſſing Paſſions in the Conntenance. 


I.F Ove is expreſſed by a clear, fair and pleaſant 
_ Countenance, without clouds, wrinkles, or un- 
leaſant bendings :. giving the forchead an ample 
Fi ht and breadth with-majeſtick grace a full eye 
with a fine ſhadow at the bottom of the eye-lid, and 
alittle at the corner : a proportionable noſe 3 noſtrils 
not too wide : a clear cheek made by ſhadowing of 
it on one {zde ; and a {miling mouth made by a thin 
upper lip, and ſhadowing the mouth-line at the 


- 


Corners, ' 

I. Fear is expreſſed by making the eyes look hol- 
low, heavie and downward, thin faln checks, cloſe 
| mouth, and ſ}aring careleſs hair about the cars. | 

III. Emie is beſt decyphred by the only hanging of 
the checks, and a pale countenance 3 and ſometimes by 
grinning of the teeth. | 

IV. Let every paſſion be repreſented c—_ to 
the outward appearance thereof, as it is in thoſe perſons 


in whom it reigns ; obſerving the rules at the ſixth G 


Section of the fourth Chapter. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Humane proportion. 


=Y _ LT HE length of an upright body is equal tocight 
ns T times the length of the face tr hab The h 
hanging firaight down, reach:th within a ſpan of the 
ants | | Knee ; 
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of Humane proportion. 29 / 


1ee :*The length of the hand muſt be the length of 
face : The arms extended muſt be the juſt Jength 
the body 

II. Thoſe parts of the body near to the Eye muſt be 

ade greater and longer than thoſe farther off, ( be- 
zuſe the eye judgeth ſo of them ) and according tothe 
iſtance from the eye, ſo muſt you vary from that 
zhich is otherwiſe the real true proportion of thoſe 
darts. 

NI. 1n foreſhortning you muſt take things as they 
ppear to the eye, and not todraw the full proportion 
ff cach part, but to ſhorten all, according to the rate 
dr reaſon which is obfuſcated. EO 

$0 if you would draw a ſhip forerigbt, there can 7 pad 
put only ber forepart (for tbe reſt being bid cannot be ex- 
eft : ) the like of an horſe looking full is my face, or a mans 
ing aloug ; I muſt bere of neceſſity foreſhorten, to expreſs the 
iſnal property : And in this caſe your tye and reaſon-muſt 
be your chief guide to give the true reaſon and meaſure of 
beſe appearances, whether in Drawing, Limning or Paint+ 


IV. The uſe of this forcſhortning is to expreſs all 
manner of actions in man or beaſt 3 to repreſent many 
things ina little room; to ſhew at one view to the 
eye and mind, the whole body of a temple, with all 
its arches and pillars whether the inſide or outſide, as 
allo the ſundry ſides of Cities, Caſtles and Forts, and 
ſuch like. | 

Laſtly, That in every cafe you make Nature the pat- 
ternof all draughts, ſo that nothing be expreſt, bur 

hat doth agree and accord with nature ; and that no-_ 

hing be either forced beyond nature, nor yet any thing 
#to come ſhort of nature. : 

At if in drawing the piltzve of a mn, be ſure you draw 
.no8 ſuch 8 poſture ar is imp'ſſib/e for him to imitate with his 
nattral body. | CHAP. 
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Polygraphicet. 


CHAP, XII, 
of Drapery. 


4 Raw the oat-lines of the Garment lightly, and 
herein be careful, for the whole grace of the 
” picture lies there 3 then draw the greateſt folds firſt, 
and ftroik thoſe into lefler, and be ſure they crols one 
dnother. | | 
I, Suite your gartfients to the body, and make them 
bend with the body, accotding as it ſtands in or our, 
fixcight or crooked, or turtis one way or another ; the: | 
cloſer the garment fits to the body, che narrower and 
ſmaller muſt thefoldsbe- AN | 
Nt. All your folds muſt confift of ewo lines and 
no more, which you may tur with the garment ac 
pleaſure, ſhadowing the innermoſt deeper, the outer- 
moſt more light 3 and if the folds be never fo curi- 
ouſly contrived, fpare not to ſhadow them ( if they 
fall inward from the light) with a double os txeble ſha- 
dow, as the eccalion requires. OY 
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Of Drapery. 33 

IV. The greater folds muſt be continued through 
the whole garment, the leſſer you may break off and 
horten as you pleaſe. 

V. The ſhades of filk and fine linnen, are very 
thick and ſmall, which require'little folds and alight 
and rare ſhadow, commonly but double at moſt and 
oalſo fine Drapery requires more and ſharper. folds 
than courſe. ; *Y 

VI. That part of a garment which fits cloſe;$0 the 
body, muſt not be folded at all; -but only lwectly 
ſhaded, to reprefent the. part of the body which lies 
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- - 1. of Mixed and Oncertain Forms, 38 
- VII. Obſerve the motion of the wind and air, for 
Iriving loofe apparel all ane way, drawing that part 
vf the garment firft which lies higheſt and cloſeſt upon 
the body, before you draw the looſer part that flies off 
rom the-body, Yeft by drawing the looſe part of the gar- 
ment firft you ſhould be out, and ſo place the body crooked or 
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CHAP. XxII1I, 


of Mixed and Uncertain Forms. 


LY Or the drawing the form of any beaft , begin 
with your lead or coal at the forchead, draw- 
*” ing downward the nole, mouth, upper and ne- 
thet chop, ending your line at the throat 3 then views 
ing it again where you begun, from the forehead, over 
the head, cars and neck, continuing till you have given 
the fall compals of the buttock , then mark out. the 
legs and feet : Viewing it again, touch out the breaſt 
with the eminency thereof ;Lallly, finiſh the tail, paws, 
tongue, teeth, beard, and ſeyeral ſhadows. hs 
IL In drawing beaſts you muſt be well acquainted 
with their ſhape and aQtion, without which you ſhall . 
never perform any thing excellent in that kind ; and 
here if you draw it in an Emblem or the like, you ought 
» mu the Landskip of the Country natural to that . 
cal. 
- HL. In birds begin alſo the draught at the head, 
(and beware of making it too big) then bring fron 
under the throat the breaſt line down to the Jegs,there 
tay, and begin at the pinion to make the wing: want 
bewg joined to the back line will be preſently we 
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che eye, legs and train muſt be at laſt, letting always | 
( in birds as in beaſts ) the fartheſt: leg be ſhorteli; | 
their feathers (as the hair in beaſts) muli take their be. 
ginning at the head very ſmall, and fall in one way | 
backwards in five ranks , greater and greater to the £7 
concluſion. | 

IV. Inſc&s, as flies, bees, waſps, graſhoppers, worms, 
and ſuch like, are calie to be drawn and not hard to 
be laid in Colours 3 in doing theſe , it will at firſt be | 
abſolutely neceſſary to have the living pattern betore ! 
your CYcsS. 4 

V. To draw a flower, begin from the boſs, tuftt or 
wart inthe middle; as in a Roſe or Marigold, with 
the yellow tufft, which being made, draw lines e- 
qually divided, from thence to the greateſt compals 
OT EXtent of your flower : you may draw them e1- 
ther fully open or in the bud, and laden with dew, 
wet, and worms, and then you may draw rudely with 
the coal or lead the leaves afterwards, giving them 
their veins or jaggednels, 

VI. To take the natural and lively ſhape of the Icat 
of any herb or tree. | 

Firſt, take the leaf that you would bave, and genth 

bruiſe 1be ribs and veins on the backſide of it : after- 
wards reet the ſide with linſeed ojl, and then preſs it 
bard upon a piece of clean white paper, and ſo you ſhall 
Þve the perfel} figure of the ſaid leaf, with every vein 
rHereef ſo exatily expreſt, as being lively coloured it will ſeem 
to-be *xuly natural. 


Of Landskip. 


CHAP. XIV. 


of : Landskips | 


. T.. Andskip is that which expreſſeth in lines the 
- perfe& viſion of the earth, and all things ticrc- 
upon, placed above- the honzon, as towns, villages, 
caltles,  promontaries, mountains, rocks,' valleys, 1u- 
ines, rivers, woods; foreſts, chaſes, trees, houſes and 
all other buildings, both beautiful and ruinous. 
IL. Firſt, Always..expre(s a ' fair. horizon, ſhewing 
the heavens, ' cloudy or clear, more -or leſs according 
to the occaſion 3 and if yon expreſs the Sun, let it be 
either as riſing or ſetting, and as it-were behind or 
over {ome hill or mountain. 

The Moon and Stars are ſeldom-er never depifted, nn- 
leſs - it be in repreſentation of twilight; becauſe all things 
are ſuppoſed to be ſeen by day. 5. 

II. Secondly, Tf you exprefs the Sun, make his light 
to rele upon all the trees, hills, mountains, rocks, 
or buildings 3 ſhading the contrary fide; after which 
manner allo ſhadow clouds, mitts, and the like : making 
the ſhadows to fall all one way. 


Iv. :Thirdly, 
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- Iv. Thirdly, be very carcful to augment or lefſen 
very thing proportionably to their diſtance from the 
ye, making them cither bigger or leſſer. 

; V. In expreſſing things at large ditiances, as ten, 
wenty or thirty miles off z where the object is hard 
o be diſcerned, as whether it be Temple, Caſtle, 
Houſe or the like 3 ſhew no particular ſigns thereof, 
or any eminent diſtin&ion 3 but rather as weakly, 
faintly, and confuſedly as the eye judgeth of it. 

VI. If Landskips be laid in Colours, the farther you 
go, the more you muſt lighten it with a thin and 
airy blew, to make it ſeem as it were afar off, beginning 
at firſt with a dark green, ſo driving it by degrees 
into a blew, according to the diſtance. 

VII. Make your Landskip to ſhoot (as it were) a- 
way, one part lower than another, making the near- 
eſt hill or place higheſt, and thoſe that are farther off, 
to ſhoot away under that, that the Landskip may ap» 
pear to be taken from the top of an hill. 

VIL. Let every thing have its proper motion, as 
in trees when they are | drop with the wind, making 
the ſmaller boughs yielding 3 the Riiffer lefs bending ; 
in clouds that they follow the winds ; in rivers, the 
general current, and flaſhing of the water againſt 
the boat- fides : in the Sea, the waves and other pro» 
per agitationsz and laſtly, let every thing which 'mov- 
eth whether eſſentially or accidentally, have its proper 
repreſentation, | 


. IX. Let your work imitate the ſeaſon you intend it 
OT, : 

Ar if you intend it for a winter picce, repreſent fell 
ing of wood 3 ſliding upon the Ice > fowling by night \ 
bunting of bears or foxer in the ſnow 3 making the trees 
every where naked or laden with the boar freſt z the earth 
bare without greenneſs, flowers or cattel 3 the air #bick, 3 
| D 4 waler 
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water frozen, with tarts paſſing over it and boys upon it 
Cc. 

X. Laſtly, let every fite have its proper parergry, 
adjun&s , or additional graces, as the Farm, houſe, 
Wind-mill , Water-mill, Woods, Flocks of ſheep, 
Herds of cattel, Pilgrims, ruines of Temples, Caſiles, } 
and Monuments 3 with a thouſand ſuch other only 
proper to particular ſubjecs. | 


* 7 | —_—__ a. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Diapering and Antique. 


| dl Þ join 15 a tracing or running over your work 
again when you have, as it were, quite done, | 
with damask branches, and ſuch like. 


* Iris wſed to conmerfeit cloth of gold, ſilver, damask, 


velvet, chamlet and the like, with what branch and in 

wbat faſhion you pleaſe : it is derived from the Gree; 

word Named, tranſeo, to paſs over, and only ſignifi! 

 # ligbt paſſing over the ſame again, | | 
. TE. If you Diaper upon to!ds, let your work be bro- } 

on off accordingly , and taken as it were by the 
alf. 


For reaſon ſheweth that tbe fold coveretb ſomething which | 
cannot be ſeen by reaſon of it, which if it was drawn out at 
length would all appear plain. 

III. Let the whole work be homogene 3 that is, 
| Tet the ſame work be continued throughout the 
. whole garment, ſetting the faircſt branch in the 
molt eminent and perſpicuous place , cauſing it to 
_ . ana » for elle your work would be ridi- 

ous. | | | 


IV. You 


b. l, 


on it, 


erpra, 
oule, 
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Iv. You may cither ſhadow the ground and leave 
ur work whitez or ſhadow your work and leave 
he ground white 3 and as you {hall pleaſe in this 
nd, your filling may be with ſmall pricks, which 
jll ſhew very fair. 

V. Antique (ab antes) are butterefles whereon the 
bilding is fiayed , as alſo the outwardmoſt ranges, 
{cd in fore-fronts of houſes, in all manner of Com- 
artments, curious Architecture, Armours, Jewels, and 
olumns. 

VI. The form of itis (only for delights ſake) a ge- 
eral or irregular compoſition of men, beaſts, birds, 
ſhes and lowers and ſuch like, without either rule or 
2alon. ; 

vIl. Laſtly, obſerve the continuation ct one and the 
ame work, through the whole piece, without the leaft 
Jange or alteration- 

As if it be naked boys, playing, lying, ſitting, or riding 
pon goats, eagles, dolphins and the like 3 ſtrings of pearl, 


Fatyrs , Tritons, apt#', dogs , oxen, bearing or drawing 


wuits, branches , or any wild fanſie after your orn in- 
ention, with a thouſand ſuch other idle toys 5 be ſure you 


pbſerve the continuation- 


CHAP. XVL 


To take the perfe dranght of any Pi@nre. 


I'T Akea ſheet of tine Venice paper, wet it all ovcr 

with linſeed oyl on one fide thereof, which 
then wipe off as clcan as you can 3 let the paper diy; 
and lay jt on any printed or painted picture then 


with a black-lead pen you may draw it over with 
ealc ; 
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eaſe : put this oyled paper upon a ſheet of clean whit 
paper, and with a little pointed ſtick or fcather out 
a ſwallows wing, draw over the ftroaks which yy 
drew upon the oyled paper ſo ſhall you have the exat 
form upou the white paper, which may be {et out wit 
colours at pleaſure. | 
IL Or thus, The piQure being drawn as before in} 
the oyled paper, put it upon a ſheet of white paper, 
and prick over the drawing with a pen : then tak; 
ſome ſmall coal, powder it fine, and wrap it in apiect 
of ſome fine linnen, and bind it up therein looely, | 
and clap it lightly, all over the pricked line by littl } 
and little , and afterwards draw it over again once } 
or twice, with pen or pencil. NEE 1 
' NIL. Or thus, Rub a (heet of white paper all over 
on one ſide with black lead, or elſe with vermiion | 
mixed with freſh butter ; lay the coloured fjde upon a | 
ſhect of white paper, then lay the picture you would j 
coppy out upon the other tide of the coloured paper, 
and with a ſmall pointed ſtick or ſwallows quill, go 
over all the ſtxoaks of your picture, and it will be exat 
on the white paper. _ 
IV. Or thus, Lay a pjcce of Lanthorn horn upon the } 
jure, then draw the ftroaks of your picture witha 9 
rd nibbed pen upon the horn 3 and when it is dry, 
breath upon the horn twice or thrice, and preſs it hard ? 
upon white paper a little moilhned. 1 
V. Or thus, Take an oyled ſheet (as at the firſt SeQi- } 
on of this Chapter) rub one fide of it with lamb black % 
or lake 3 lay it upon a ſhcet of fair paper with the 5 
coloured fide downwards, and upon it lay the picture | 


you would COppy Out, and trace it over with a ſwallows * 
teather. | | 


VI. 9s thus, Take fine lake mix:d with - linſeed | 
eyl, and draw with it, inttead of Ink , al] the out- 


ſtroaks 
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White naks of any picture, and other material parts 3 then 
Jut of t the contrary fideof the picture and preſs it hard 


1 you »n a ſheet of paper, and jt will leave behind itall 

exat t which you drew over. 

With IL. Or thw, Grind Printers black fine, and tem» 
; it with water, and witha pen diptin it, draw over 

re in WM out-lines and maſter ſiroaks : wet then ſome white 


aPper, xer with a ſpunge or the like, and preſsit hard theres | 
take on; and you ſhall have the firoaks you drew upon 
picce We white paper. | | 

(ely, AR VIII. Or thus, Lay the print ( the back-fide of it ) 


little Won a clear glaſs, or oyled paper, then lay a clean Pa 
once lr upon the print 3 hold it up againlt the light, fo will 
Mu (ce all the firoaks which you may draw out, and 
over Wſadow alſo if you pleaſe. ? 
lion ; 
ould CHAP XVIL 
per, | | 
o extend or contra& a PiFnre keeping the prox 
wy portzon, n 
he I; Neompaſs your picture with one great ſquares 
Iry, © which divide into as many little ones as you 
and 3 leaſe : this done, according, as you would have your 
Wicure either greater or leſs, make another ſquare 
q;, Wrcater orleſs, which divide into as many equal ſquares, 
"i WP bich be drawn with a black leadplummer. | 
hc Ml. Take your black Jead pen, and draw the picture by 
BAT ittle and little, paſſing txcm ſquare unto ſquare Cby 
ws 4 the £xamplc of the pattern) until you have gone all 
MW over with it : obſerving, that in what part of the 
ed | {quare the picture lies, you draw the like part in the 
t- ſquare anſyerable thereto, till you have tiniſhed the 
whole. ul. Then 


ks 
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HI. Then draw it over witha pen, in which econ} 
drawing of it you may caſlily mend any fault, andfh> 
dow it at pleaſure. 

IV. Laſtly, When it is throughly dry, rub it over 
with the crum of white-bread, and it will rake off a 
the black lead firoaks, fo will your draught remain far? 
upon the paper, : 


es 


— 


CHAP. XVIII. 
To expreſs the Powers. 


LT Ternity, It is expreſſed jn the form of a fair Li 
dy, having three heads, ſignifying time pali, 

preſent, and to come; in her left hand a circle, point- 
ing with the forefinger of her right hand up to Heaven: 
= cixcle ſignifies ſhe hath neither beginning not 
end. | 

In the Medsls of Trajan ſhe was figured red, fittin 
«pon .a Sphear, with the Sun in one band, the Moon n 
the other ( by ber (utting is ſignified perpetaal conſtancy.) 
In the Medals of Faultina, ſheis drawn with a vail and 
in ber right band the Globe of the World. Boccace wr 
ting of the progeny of the Gods, ſaith that the Ancients dt 
rived it from Demogorgon, as the principal and firſt 
them all, who inhabited in the middle or center of the earth, 
encircled round about and circumveſted with a dark | 
and obfuſcate cloud, breathing from his mouth a ccr- | 
tain liquid humidity. But however what eternity is,the name 
doth clearly diſcover, contaming init ſelf all worlds and ar 
ger, aud not limited or meaſured by any ſpace of time- 
Claudius deſcribes it by aſ erpent that compaſſeth round with 
ber body the Cave or Den wherein it lieth, fo as making 4 


zrc:e, 


rf Lt 

palt, 
ont» 
ven; 
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le, fhe bolds in ber mouth the end of ber tail, which 
1h the Egyptians was the emblem of a year. 


All in a circle thus ſhe fits involy'd , 

Whoſe firm tenacity is ne'er diſſotv'd : 

She ſe ends forth times, and tbem recalls again. 
Ages to come, and paſt ſhe doth retain. 


But according to Boccace, as Etermty hath an abſolste 
k:mand over all times, ſo ſbe lives far hence in ſome re- 
te and unknown vale, where hnmanc ſteps never approach- 

but is even unfound out of the celeſtial inbabitants, 
ſe happy ſouls, who ſtand before the preſence of the 
eateſt, that only knows all things. 

I. Time, It is drawn fianding upon an old ruine, 
ringed, and with Iron teeth. Or thus, An old man 
2a garment of ſtars3 upon his head a garland of roſes; 
ars of corn, and dry ſticks,: ſtanding upon the Zodi- 
que, with a looking glaſs in his hand two children 
t his feet, the one fat, the other lean, writing both 
a one book 3 upon the head of one, the Sun, upon the 
ther the Moon. Or thus, An old man, bald behind, 

inged, witha fithe and in hour glaſs, having a lock 
ft hair on his forehead. 

HI. Fate, A manin a fair, long, flaxen robe, look- 
ng upwards to bright ſtars encompaſſcd with thick 
louds, from whence hangs a golden chain. 

IV. Fortune, A naked Lady having an Infign or Sail 
dverſhadowing her, ſtanding upon a globe or ball. 

Lactantius ſaith that Fortune is a vin, idle and ſenſe* 
eſs name, ſhewing forth mans weakneſs in attributing a- 
y tÞing thereto : which Marcus Tallius confirmeth , 
bere be ſaith that this name of Fortune, was firft brought 


pn to corer the iznoranceof man. Alexander Neopoli- 


tanus ſa;b that at Preneltes in @ temple ſhe was depia ed 
is 
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inthe ſhape and form of two ſiſters, bath tonjuined ing, 
and tbe ſame ftatue. Pauſanius ſeith that ber moſt 
cient ſtatue was that which Bupalus made in Greece iy 
ſhape of a woman, upon whoſe bead was a round ball, a 
in one of her hands a Cornucopia, She is called the blinl 
Goddeſs, and.partial Lady, by reaſon of the beftowing i 
ber unconſtant aud muttable favours. 


Imperious ruler of the worlds defigns, 

Lady of (olace, pleaſure and of pains : 

Like Tennis balls thon beat'ft us to and fro, 

From favours to diſgrace, from joy to woe 3 


From wars to peace, from rule to be commanded: | 
But with uncouftancy thou now art branded. 


Macrobius ſaii1b ſhe was ſet forth with wings on br 
ſhoulders, ( to ſhew that ſhe was always at hand amng 
men_) bad by ber fide the rudder of a oy ( to ſhew 
that ſhe dithrule and command ) ber ſelf placed wpon « 
wheel, bolding in ber right hand a golden ball, and in the WO" 
other a whip; ſhewing wbere ſhe ſmiled, wealth and b+- 
nour, and where ſhe frowned, crifſes and miſery ſhowld 
follw. s 

Is Egypt Fortune was depitted like a lady tutrning a great 
glaſs wheel, on whoſe top was many men playing, others a 

 . chmbingup > and others baving attained it, precipitating 
themſelves and falling down back again. 

V. Eqmeality, A Lady lighting two torches at once. 
, VL. Vidory, Is expreſſed by a Lady clad all in Gold, 
in one hand a helmet, in the other a pomegranate : by 
the belmt is meant force by the pomegranate nity of wit 
and counſel. | 

Augultus arew ber with wings ready to fly landing upon 
« globe, with 2 garland of Bays in one hand.in the other a Co- 
renet of the Emperor, with theſe words Ircaperator Czfar- 

| In 
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the Medals of Octavius, ſhe is drawn with wings, 

nding 01 a boſe, in ene hand a palm, in the other a 
wh of gold. 
of ano Is drawn like a Lady, holding inher 

zht hand a waud ot rod downwards towards the 
h, over a hideous Serpent of ſundry colours 3 and 

ith her other hand covering her face with a veil, as 
fth to behold firife or war. 

Trajan gave « Ly, in her right hand #n Olive branch; 
ber left a Cormucopia. In the Medals if Titus, s 
dy baving in one hand an olive branch, the other lezding 

Lamb and Wolf eoup!ed by the necky in one yoke. The O- 
ve ts always the emblem of peace- 

VIII. Providence, ALady lifting up both her hands 
d Heaven with theſe words Providentia Deorum.Or thus, 

Lady in a robe, in her right hand a Scepter, in her 
ta Corniccopia, with a globe at her feet. 

IX. Concord, A Lady fitting, in her right hand & 
harger for ſacrifice, in herleft a Cornucopia, with the 
ord Concordia» Or thus, A fair Virgin, holding in 
ne hand a Pomegranate 3 in the other a Mirtle bunch. 

The nature of theſe trees are ſuch, that if planted though 
| good ſpace one from another, tbey will met and with 

ning embrace one another. 

X. Fame, A Lady clad ina thinand light garment, 
pen to the middle thigh, that ſhe might run the fa- 
ierz two exceeding large wings 3 garments embroi- 
icr'd with eyes and ears, and blowing of a Trumpet. 

XI. Deſtiny, A Lady, who with great fury, and cx- 
xeding celerity holds in her hand an Iron bow ready 
ent, aiming to ſtrike fortune even at the very heart. 

Deſtiny and fortune can never agree ; and therefore as 
oriune fer from deſtiny, ſo deſtiny purſues fortune 3 for 
were defting ſets ber foot, there fortune is as it were in- 
vented andeqnjured, ar having ns power, efficacy Lf io . 


Polygraphices. 


CHAP. XIX. 


of Vertues and Vices; 


| Erine is repreſented by Hercules, naked, with hi 

Lyons skin, and knotted club, performing ſon: 
one of his Labours 3 as offering to {trike a dragn 
keeping an Apple tree 3 or holding in his hand thee 
golden Apples. 

Hercules is nothing elſe but Vertue, his name in 1) 
Greek tongue 15 HeguAnc, qual} Wege KALE, Junonis glo- 
ria : vel quia «Ayo& TS&5 yewas, celebrat aut commems | 
rat Heroas, which is the property of Vertue : be is drann 
naked to demonſtrate ber ſimplicity : by the dragon is ſi 
forth all manner of vices : by the Lions skin, magnanims 
ty and greatneſs : by bis Oaken Club, Reaſofl and Pilicy: 
by its knottineſs, the difficulty, pains and labour in ſeeking 
after vertue : by the three golden Apples, the three Heroical 
Vertzes, Moderation, Content and Labour. © 

IT. Pjety is drawn like a Lady, with a ſober coun- 
tenance 3 in her right hand ſhz holdeth a ſword ftretch- 
ed over an Altar; in her left hand a Stork 3 and by 
her fide is placed an Elephant and a Child. 

The Stork is ſo called of ew, the reciprocal or mutu;l 
love of parent and child, of which bis bird was ever an 
Emblem, for the love and care ſhe bath of ber parents be 
ing old. The Elephant worſhips towards abe riſing of ihe 

ute 

HE. Hope is drawn like a beautiful child ina long 
robe hanging looſe, ſtanding upon tiptoes, and a tre- 
foyl or three leaved graſs in its right hand, in its lelt 
an Anchor. _ 

The looſe veſtment ſhews, ſhe never pinebetb or binds 
truth; ſtanding on tiptocs, ſhews ſhe always ftandeth danger- 
onſh,; tbe brarch of trefopl ſhews knowledge (tht ground of 

faith) 
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ith) faith (theground of hope) and hope it ſelf. 
IV. Mercy, a Lady fittifng upon a Lion, holding in on* 
and a Spear, in the other an Arrow 3 which ſhe {cem- 
h to calt away. | 
ed Is the Medals of Vitellius ſhe fits with a branch of B:ys 
A Th band, and aſt off lying by ber. | 
V. Fmjice, a fair young Virgin, drawing after her, 


_ rith her left hand, a black, hard, ill-tavoured Wo- 
Fs an, haling, her by maih force, and liriking her ovet 
e face in a ſevere manner. | 
» th | The young Virgin was Jitice, the other Injuria : ſhe is 
glo awn young and a Virgin, to ſhere, that Tudges and ad- 
iniftrators of Law ongbt to be incorrupt and free front 


ibes, partiality or flattery, but juſt, conſtant andſincere. 


; fo VI. Felicity, a Lady litting in an Imperial throne, 
a the one hand ſhe hotdeth a Cadwuceus or Rod, in the 


yu ther hand a Cornitcopia. | | 
hin VII. Fruitfalneſs, a Lady litting upon a bed,and two 
Wy Ittle Lafants hanging about her neck. 

VHL. Difimwulation, a Lady wearing a vizard of two 
\1n. {2 <<5 in along robe of changeable colour; and in her 
EC ight hand a Magpye. 


1 b IX. Sec#rity, a Lady leaning againſt a pillar, before 
n Altar, with a Sceptef in her hand. 

X. Calumnia, a beautiful,” rich and young woman, 
pproaching towards a Judge, gorgeous in her habit, 
vithan angry, ſcorniul and difcontented look, and red 
a nd firie eyes 3 ſhe holds in her lefe hand a flaming 

dich : and with her right ſhe by force draws a young 
nan by the hair of the head. 
, XI. Envie, a wondertul lean 614 man, with a pale 
lelt ind meagre face, in whoſe withered cheeks Age hath 
rought deep furrows and wrinkles. 
XII. Penitence,a Woman in vile,ragged and baſ; attire, 


nfmitly deploring hcr being: and bemoaning her (.It 


1 if E if 
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in paſſionate fits above all meaſure,continually weeping, þ 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Rivers. 


IF JErcin you ought to obſerve the Adjuncts and F 

Properties of the ſame z which conlifts in ſome 
notable Accidentdone near them 3 ſome famous City, 
trees, fruits, or recds ſituate upon their banks 3 ſome 
fhlh only proper to their ſtreams ; or recourle of thip- 
ping from all parts of the world. 

II. Therefore you had beſt place the City upon 
their heads 3 their fruits in a (ornucopia 3 recds, flowers, 
ard branches of trees in their Garlands, and the like. 

111. The River Tyber. It is exprefled ( in the Vat 
ca7'': Rome) IN a goodly Statue of Marble lying along 
(tori9 you mult draw them) holding under his right 
4:1: a the Wolf, with two little infants ſucking at her 
te1's, leaning upon an Urne or Pitcher, out of which 
#{11cth its ſtream : in his left a Cornucopia of delicate 
trutts, with a grave Countenance and long beard 3 2 | 
garland of flowers upon his head ; and reſting his right 
icy, upon an Oar. 

IV. The River Ns. It is (cen (in the Vatican) cut 
out in wiite Marble, with a garland of ſundry fruits 
and flowers, leaning with his left arm upon a Sphynx 3 
from under his body iſſucth its iream ; in his left arm 
a Cornucopia tull of fruits and flowers on one fide, 
_ lixteen little children, ſmiling and pointing to the 

00d, 

The Sphyux was ſ-meiimes a monſter which remained 
by Niius : th» Crocodile ome TH 4@ gov hear, from bis 
bawred of $:ffron, the moſt famous monſter of Egypt : he 


fixzcen 
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xteen children, the ſixteen cubits of beight, the uttermeſt 

the flowing of Nilus : beir ſmiling looks , the profit 

it, which glads the hearts of the Sun-Lurnt inhabi- 
aH#ts* 

V. The River Tigris. It was drawn like an old man 

25 the reſt) and'by his fide a Tiger. 

This beaſt was given it as well for its flerceſtreams, as 
vr the ſtore of Tigers whicb are there. 

VI. The River G.nges. It bears the ſhape of a rude 
and barbarous ſavage, with bended brows, of a fierce 
and cruel Counterance, crowned with a palm, having, 
as other floods, his pitcher, and by his {ids 2 Rhino- 

erogs | 

This River runneth through India, and hath its head 
rom a fountain in Paradiſe. 

VII. The River Indus. It is drawn with a grave 
and jovial aſpe&, with a garland of its country flowers, 
by its fide a Camel (from yetua:) it is repreſented 
pleaſantly; grave, as an Emblem of the Te4:an pollicy. 

This is the greateſt River in the world, recaving ints 
its channel threeſcore other great and famous Rivers, and a= 
bove an hundred leſſer, 

VII. The River Thameſis. In the houſe of an ho-+ 
nourable friend, I faw the Thames thus drawn : A 
Captain or Soldier lying along, holding in his right 
Wand a Sword, and under his arm the Auguſt tower : 
mn the other a Cornxcopia of all fragrancics, with a 
Golden chain which held four Crowns 3 and witi this 
he cncompaſted the ſtreams, from under which bend- 
F ing of his left arm they ſeemed to flow : his temples 
were adorned with Bays, the River was empaled on 
2 one fide with Anchors, and on the other ſtood Ceſar's 
Auguſt a. | 

IX. The River Arnus. It is a famous River in Italy, 
drawn like an 91d man leaning upon his pitcher, powr- 

E 2 wg 
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ing out water : upon his head a garland of Beech, by Ore 
his right-ſidea Lyon, holding forth in his dexter paw WiWallin 
a red Lilly or Flower-de-luce, the ancient Armes of th; 
chief City of Tuſcany, 


rg 


By the garland of Brech is ſet forth the great abunding Wins 


of Brech-trees growing about Fafterona in the Appennins | Moc 
where Arnus bath hy bead. 
X. The River Por Pad. It is depicted with at 
Ox's face, having a garland of Reeds or Poplar on 
his head. 
T: is ſo caled from the Siſter of Phaeton, whom 
the Poe's feira deftroy:4 with lightning , and drowned 
here : th: herd of the Ox, i from its horrid noiſe ani 
raring , nb ſe crooked banks reſemble the borns thert- 
of 3 |y the ſides wheroof grows much Reed and mai) 
Pavia s. 
XI. Tac River Darwlius, In the ancient Medals of 
the Emperour Trajan it is depict<d with its head co-WRp, ve 5 
vered with a veil. to N. 
Iris ſo drawn becauſe its bead or firſt ſpring is un\nonn Wl Alleg 
Auſoniusſat:b, life tc 


grow 
II. 


Danubius periit caput occultatusin ore- 


XII. The River Achelows. Ovid deſcribes it with 1 
garland of Reed:,Willow,and the like: having two V0: of m 
or Earthen Pitchers, the one empty, the other calling Ml oene1 
out water 33nd upon its head two horns, the one whole Wl 11 
the other broken. Le 
| T his River asit js the moſt famous of all G-eece, ſo 1M in £ 
divid>s Rio'ia from Arcadia, and then falls into the Seas upon 
This w f etch'd from : he fuble. of Hercules who c,ma119 roſes 
him in the likenſi of a Bull, and broke one of his borth, mak 
for Dcianiras ſake, there rn,tng both ts ſtreams $184 
one, whereupon 0::e of the Urns us empty. 
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XIII, The River Niger, It is drawn like a black 
oore, with Glory , or a Coronet of Sun-beams 
alling upon his Urne, having by its fide a Ly- 
Dn. 
By the Sun-beams and black, is ſhewed the clime , 
ing under tbe torrid Zone, whoſe inbabitants are Blacks 
Moors 3 the Lyon is that which the Country Mauri- 
ania and Barbary breed , being the fierceſt in 1he 
urld. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of Nymphs. 


| N 1Y'M+H, Nymph, a Bride (from ve0v & paſveodu 


as it were a freſh or new creature © or as ſome will 
have it from Nympha quaſi Lympha, by changing L. in- 
to N. after the Dorick, diale : ) it is nothing cle but an 
Allegory, from the Vegetative humidity, which gives 
life to trees, herbs, plants, and flowers, by which they 
grow and increale. 

IT. They are feigned to be the daughters of the O- 
cean, the mother of floods, the nurſes of Bzcchus, and 
goddeſſes of fields, who have the protection and charge 
of mountains, herbs, woods, meadows, rivers, trees, and 
generally of the whole life of man. 

_ HL. Firft, Napze, Nympbs of the Mountains. 

Let them be drawn of a {weet and gracious aſpect, 
in green mantles, girded about in the middle 3 and 
upon their heads garlands of honey-ſuckles , wild- 
roles,tyme and the like 3 their a&tions,dancing ina ring, 
making garlands er gathering flowers. 


E 3 The 
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They are ſo called from Nos, the top of an bill, or woody 
valley. | 
| Iv. Secondly, Dryades, Nymphs of the woods. 
Draw theſe leſs fair than the former, of a brown 
tawny complexion, hair thick like moſs, and their at- 
tire of a dark green. f 
They are ſo ſo called from &gus an Oah,, having thir 
beginning with trees, and dying again with them.” 
V. Thirdly, Naiades, Nymphs of the floods. Carna 
Draw them beautiful, with arms and legs naked, WW a fiar 
their hair clear as Cryſtal; upon their heads garland; WW head, 
of water-creſſes, with red leaves : their ations, powr BM hand, 
ing out water. teret! 
They are ſo called from Nt to flow, or bubble as wats 
doth. _” 
VI. Thetis, a Lady of a brown complexion, her hair 
ſcattered about her ſhoulders, crowned with a corontt 
of Periwincle and Eſcallop ſhells, in a mantle of Sea 
green, -with chains and bracelets of Amber about her 
na and Arms, and a branch of red Coral in he: 
and. 
VII. Galates , a moſt beautiful young Virgin, her 
hair careleſly falling about her ſhoulders like tilvcr 
threads,and at.each car a fair pearl with a double ſiring 
of them ( ſometimes ) about her Neck and left Arm, 
a mantle of pure thin and fine white, waving as it were 
by the gentle breathing of the air, viewing in her hand 
a ſpunge made of Sea-froth, ſhe is ſo called from yt 
lae, milk, 
* VHE. Tis, a Nymph with large wings, cxter.ded 
lixe to a ſemicircle, the plumes ſet in rows of divers 
colours, as yellow, green; red, blew or purple ; her 
hair hanging before her eycs, her breaſts hke clouds, 


drops of water falling from her body, and in her hand 
1r4,0r the Flower-de-luce, 
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Virgil makes her the meſſenger of Juno ( where 
he is taken for the air ) when he faitn, Trin deCelo 
niſit Saturnia Juno. 

IX. Nymphe Diane Let them be cloathed in white 
innen to denote their Virginity, and their garments 
pirt about them; their Arms and Shoulders naked 3 
bows in their hands, and arrows by their lides. 

X. Amrora, the Morning. A young Virgin with 
carnation wings and a yellow mantle 3 in her forchead 
a fiar, and Golden Sup-beams from the Crown ot her 
head, riding upon Pegaſis, with a viol of dew in one 
hand, and various flowers in the other, which ſhe ſcat- 
tereth upon the earth. 


CHAP. XXII. 


© ——— 


Of the Nine Muſes. 


L.FNLio. She is drawn with a Coronet of Bays; in 

her right hand a Trumpet; in her lett a Book, 
upon which may be written Hiftoriz 3 her name is from 
praiſe or glory. 

Il. Exterpe, Is crowned with a garland of flowers, 
holding in each hand ſundry wind inſtruments 3 her 
name 1s from giving delight. 

HI. Thalia. Draw her with a ſmiling look, and up- 
on her Temples a Coronet of Ivy, a Mantle of Cars 
nation embroidered with ſilver twiſtand gold {pangles, 
and in herleft hand a vizard 3 her Ivy ſhews ſhe is mi- 
ſiriſs of Comical Poelie. 

IV. Me/pomene. Draw her like a virago, with a 
majeftick and grave countenance, adorn her head with 


Pearls, Diamonds and Rubies 3 holding in her left hand 
E 4 Scepters 
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Scepters with Crowns upon them, other Crowns and 
Scepters lying at her feet 3 and in her right hand any 
ked poniard, in a Mantle of changeable Crimſon, 
Her gravity befits Tragick Poelie. 

 V. Polybymnia. Draw her aCting a Speech with her 
forefinger, all in white, her hair hanging looſe about 
her ſhoulders of an orient yellow, upon her head ; 
garland of the choiceſt jewels intexmixt with flower, 
and in her left hand a book, upon which let it be writ 
ten Swadere 3 her name imports memory, to whom 
the Rhetorician is beholden; 

' VI. Erato. She hath her name from "eewe, Amy, 
Love : draw her with a (weet and comely viſage, he 
temples girt with Myrtles and Roſes, bearing an heart 
with an Ivory Key by her ſide Cupid, winged, witha 
lighted torch 3 at his back, his bow and quivers. 

VII. Terpfichore 3 a chearful viſage playing uponlome 
Jaſtrument 3 upon her head a Coronet of Feathers of 
ſundry Colours, but chiefly green; in token of the 
victory which the Muſes got of the Syrenes, tc. by 
ynging. 

- YUL. Uraniz, A beautiful Lady in an azure robe: 
upon her head a Coronet of bright ſtars; in her right 
hand the Cceleſtial globe, and in her left the Terreltrial. 
Her name imports as much as heavenly 3 Uranis call 
motns ſcrutatur & Aſtra, 

IX. Callioge. Upon her head draw a Coronet of 
Gold 3 upon her left Arm Garlands of Bays in ſtore, 
for the reward of Pcetsz and in her right hand three 
boaks, upon which write Homerns, Virgilius, Ovidiur- 

The Muſes bad their names, as Euſebius ſai.h, mY 


To Wii, which is to inſtruft, becauſe they teach the mj 
boneft and lanJable dif. ip'ines. 


CHAP 


Of the Months of the Tear, 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of the four Winds. 


1.17 Urns, the Eaſt-wind. Draw a youth with puffed 
| and blown cheeks ( as all the other winds muſt 
be ) wings upon his ſhoulders, his body like a Tauny 
Moor, upon his head a Red Sun, | 
I. Zepbyrus, the Weti:wind. Draw a youth with 
a merry look, holding in his hand a Swan, with 
wings difplai'd as about to fing, on his head a gar- 
land of all forts of-flowers. | 

 *Tis ealled Zephyrus quaſi Zoyv qtewr, bringing life , 
becauſe it cberiſheth and quickneth. | 

II. Boreas, the North-wind. Draw it like an old 
man, with a horrid, terrible look 3 his hair and beard 
covered with ſnow, or the hoar-froſt ; with the feet 
and tail of a Serpent. 

IV. Axfter, the South-wind, is drawn with head 
and wings wet, a pot or urn pouring forth water, with 
which deſcend frogs, graſhoppers, and the like crea- 
tures which are bred by moiſture. 


en 


_ [IS 


CHAP. XXIV. 
of the Months of the Tear. 


IT Anwzry muſt be drawn all in white, like ſnow or 
' hoar froaſt, blowing his fingers ; in his left arm 
a billet, and Aquarins ftanding by his fide. 
: IL Febrmary is drawn in a dark skie colour, carrying 
In his right hand Piſces, or Fiſhes. 
Il. March is drawn tawny with a fierce look, 3 wy 
me'! 
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met upon his hed, leaning upon a Spade: in his right 
hand Aries 3 in his left Almond Bloſſoms and Scions; 
and upon his arm a basket of Garden-ſeeds. 

IV. April is drawn like a young man in green, with 
a garland of Myrtle and Hawthorn-buds, winged; in | 
the one hand Primroſes and Violets; in the other Tawrss. ! 

V. Mayis drawn with a ſweet and lovely aſpeR, in 4 
a robe of white and green, embroidered with Daffadils, 
Haw-thorn and Blew-bottles ; on his head a garland of 
white, red, Damask-roſes 3 in the one hand a Lute; 
upon the foretinger of the other a Nightingal. 

VI. Funeis drawn ina mantle of dark graſs-green; 
upon his head a Coronet of Bents, King-cobs, and 
Maiden-hair in his left hand an Angle 3 in his right 
Cancer 3 and upon his Arm a basket ot Summer fruits. 

VII. July is drawn in a Jacket of a light yellow, 
eating Cherries, with his face and boſome Sun-burnt; 
on his head a garland of C:ntaury and Tyme, on his 
ſhoulder a Sithe 3 with a bottle at hisgirldle, carrying 
a Lion, 

VIHI. Auguſt is like a young man of a fierce look, 
in a flame-coloured robe 3 upon his head a garland of 
wheat z upon his arm a basket of Summer fruits 3 at 
his belt a Sickle, bearing a Virgin. 

IX. September is drawn in a purple robe, with a 
cheerful look; and on his head a Coronet, of white 
and purple grapes 3 in his left hand a handful of Oats, 
with a Coraucepia of Pomegranates and other Sum- 
mer fruits; and in his right hand a ballance. 

X, Oci»ber is drawn in a garment of the colour of 
decaying flowers and leaves; upon his head a garland 
of Oak-leaves with the Acornszin his right hand a Scor- 
pion in his left, a baskct of Services, Medlars, and 
Cheſtnuts, 

Xl. November in a robe of changeable green and 

| black: 
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black : upon his head, a garland of Olives with the 
fruit; in his right hand Sagittarius: and in his left 
bunches of Parſneps and Turneps. | 
' XII. December is drawn with a horrid aſpe&, clad 
;n Iriſh rug, or courſe Freeze, girt about him : upon 
his head three or four night-caps, and over them 
2 Turkiſh Turbantz his noſe red 3 beard hung with 
Iceickle; at his back a bundle of Holly and Ivy; hold- 
ing in Furred Mittens a Goat. | 

IWhere note it will be good to- give every month its ut 
tural and proper Landskip, not making bloſſoms and fruits 
wpon trees in December 3 nor @ barren face rf the earth 
and trees in June. 
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CHAP XXV. 


Of PerſpeFive in general. 


"FNnTIKH' in Greek, Perſpeftiva in Latin, the 
Art of ſeeing in Englith z is that by which we be- 

hold, contemplate, and draw the likencls of all magni- 

_ juſt in form and manner as thcy appear to the 

ye. 

' I. The matter to be ſeen or ſpeculated is a magni- 

tude : the manner of the ſpeculation is by radiations of 

Light, either direct, reflected or broken. 

II. A magnitude is that which hath form; and iris 
either lineal, ſuperticial, or ſolid; that is, either a 
complication of points , a complication of linesz ora 
complication of ſuperticies. 

IV. Aline is a complication of points; that is ( ac= 
cording to Exciid a length only without either 
breadth or thickneſs. 

V. A ſuperticicsis a complication of lines3 that 15 2 

wa | lengt! 
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length having breadth without thickneſs. 


For as the continuation of points makes a line : ſo the 
conching of lines makes a ſuperficies : which is only the lay 
ing of points croſs wiſe. 

A ſolid is a complication of ſuperficies 3 that is, a 
length and breadth, having depth or thickneſs. 

| Find indeed it is nothing but the wage of points 

n 4 ſuperficies either perpendicularly or bending. 
TYVIL T7, Crnrenablitoy of the Object, repreſents 
the matter to the mind, in the ſame manner as its out- 
ward appearance doth tothe Eye. 

And from hence comes Tudgment whereby the Artiſt i, 
enabled to deſcribe the ſame in lines 3 and delineateit, ac- 
carding t0 its apparent or viſual proportions, 

VII. To draw or deſcribe the Appearance in lines 
is the Active part of this Art, whereby the 1422 con- 
ceived in the mind ( by ſight and contemplation ) is 
| broaght to light. | 

IX. A radiation isa beam of light, conveighing the 
likeneſs of the thing, to the Eyes, or fights. and the 
Knowledge thereof to the mind or underſtanding. 

And this radiation is twofold, either external from the 
external light \ or intelleCiual from its being and power- 

X. Dire radiations, arc thoſe which conſider the di- 
red or (traight beams, which paſs between the Eye and 
the obje&. | 

And this is the firſt kind of Perſpefiive; and is many 
times ( alone ) called the Opticks. 

XII. Refleded Radiations, arc thoſe which conſider 
the reflection of beams, and their ſhape upon any po- 
liſh'd body, as on a Globe, Cone, Cylinder, Pyramid, 
or any regular ſolid. 

And thir is the ſecond kind of Perſpetiive, which i call 
ed the Art Catoptrica, | 

XII. Broken Radiat ions are thoſe which conoges 

ene 
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he breaking of beams, as they are to be ſeen through 
glaſs or Cryſtal cut into ſeveral plains or luperficies. 
And this is the third and laſt kind of Perſpetiive which 
75 called the Art Dioptricas 


CHAP. XXVL 
of the Ative part of PerſpeFive. 


L'T He Active part of PerſpeQive is either Tchnogrg= 

phical, Ortbographical, or Scenogr apbical. 

II. Ichnographia, 1s the deſcription of the plain,baſe 
or bottom of any body or building. 

II. And it is twofold, to wit, either Geometrical or 
Scenograpbical. 

IV. Ichnographia Germetrical, is that which gives the 
ſight of the bottom or baſe of any body or building. 

' So aCircle is the baſtof a Column; and a ſquareis tbe 
baſe of « Pedeſtal and the like 5 but this Geometrical 
Ichnography is not ſeen in Sedion, or thrawzb a Glaſr, 
wileſs it lies parallel t2the baſe > and ſoit makes no Seffio 
with it. 

V. Ichnographis Scenographical is the Appearance of 
the ſame baſe in S:Ction, or through a Glaſs,creed up- 
right on the ſame plain,on which the baſe ſtands. 

And by this the ſaid baſe is extended in length but con- 
irafted in breadth, for ſo it appears to the Ee. 

VI. Orthographia, is the Viſion of the foreright tide 
of any plainz to wit, of that plain or ſuperficies which 
lies Equidiſtant to a right line, paſſing through the 
outward -or convex centers of both Eyes, continued 
to a due length. MY 

And therefore Perſpeive Orthographia, is the de.i- 
weation of the apparent right plain. 


Scenograpbis is the deſcription of a plain or other 
fhgutc, 
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figure, that declines from the apparent or foreright 
platn5 that is, of that plain which makes Angles with 
the fait foreright-plain. 

The Scenographick wiſion of any form, body, or buil: 
ding is, of that ſide which declines from, or conftitu:e; 
an Angle, with theright line, paſſing from the convex cen- 
ters of both Eyes aforeſaid : this Artiſts call the return of 
tbe foreright ſide. Naw the difference between the Ortho- 
graphick and Scenographick wiſiox- is this tbe Ortho- 
graphick fh:wr the ſide of a body or building as it is be- 
held when the plain of the Glaſs is placed equidiſtant to 
that fide: bat tbe Scenographick ſhews the fide of a body «& 
edifice as it appears throwzb a glaſs raiſed obliquely to the 
Jaid fide, or making an angle therewith. | 


hes 


CHAP. XXvIL. 
Of the Subje@ to be ſeen. 


\. He Biſe of any thing, is the plain, flat, or 
x floor upon which any ſolid body, or object is 
70S placed, or.railed. 

* WH: The, Alritude or height is the perpendicular ſpace 
of place, between the baſe and Eye, or .height of the 
viſual point above the baſe. 

IL. The Viſual point, is a point in the Horizontal 
lige, wherein all the beams of the Eyes unite, 

| Exempli gratia. IF you look on a long ftraight river, 
tbe fitters of which run parallel, yet by reafon of the diſt ance 
both fides of tbe river -( although it be very broad ) will 

Seer to incline, touch, and unite with each other in one mw 

mon poznt or Center; and ſo if you look on a logs ſtraight 

; brick-wall, the ſeveral lays : Feit aud 6. 

 ortsr, wil (at a great diſtance ) ſeem %0 __ 
| edc 
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ch to other in one common point or center 3 #911 point re- 

fied on a glaſs, raiſed upright on the baſe, is called the 

val point. | 

IV. The Horizontal line is a line proceeding from 

e center of the Eye to. the viſual point, parallel to 
ze Horizon ct the Earth. 

And thisis, in men of ordinary height or ſtature, com- 
only abozit five foot from the ground or baſe. 

V. The Diſtance 15 the ſpace on the baſe, between 
he Glaſs and point in the baſe which lies directly un» 
er the Eyes. - 

VI. The Setiion is a plain of tranſparent or per- 
cid matter (as of Glaſs) raiſed upright on the plain 
f che baſe fianding before you, parallel to a ſtraight 
me , paſſing through the convex - centers of -both 
yes. 

Wibout the knowledge of this Scion or Glaſs, it is ut» 
erly impoſſible to wnderſt#nd perſpeQive, or know what 
z means: Or be able to give areaſon for the difference be> 
ween the Orthographick and Scenographick fignre. 

VII. If the Glaſs is placed near the viſual point, and 
ar from the objec, the figure which is ſeen will - be 
ery ſmall ; and the reaſon is, becauſe all rays compre- 

hending the Orthographical and Scenographical hi» 
gures (though more remote from the objeQ) fall into 
the viſual point, as their common center. 

VIII. It the Viſual point be more elevated (though 
at the ſame diftance) the Scenographick figure or form, 
will appear of a much lazger magnitude : becauſe the 
Viſual radiations being higher , the various perpen- 
diculars raiſed on the Section or Glaſs, cut them 1n 
wider diſtances, becauſe more remote from the Glals. 

IX. If the Glaſs incline to the Viſual point, the Sce- 
NOpraphick viſion will be long-wife between the viſual 
Point and the objeR. Fe 

ll 
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And the reaſon is, becauſe the plain of the Glaſs heapsiy 
more of the Viſual Radiations. 

X. If the Glaſs recline from the Viſual point, the 
Scenographick figure will appear rounder, and begin 
to reſemble the Orthographick 

X1- But if the Glafs is fixed Equidiſtant to the baſe, 
or plain'the obje&t ſtands upon 3 the Scenographick 
and Orthographick reſemblance will be one and the 
fame. 

And the reaſ\n is, becauſe the form of the figure is loſt, 
n0t viſible in the SeAion. 

XIT. The Viſual Rates, are thoſe lines which pro- 
ceed from the Viſual point, through the Glaſs, to- 
fy point higher of lowet than the plain of the Ho- 
xizon. 

XIII, Diagonal; or lines of diſtance, are ſuch as arc 
drawn from the point of diſtance to any other point, 
higher or lower than the Horizon. 

XIV. The Obje& is that form, figure, body - or edi- 
fice intended to be expreſſed in Perſpe&ive 'propot- 
tions, 


__— 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


The General Pra@Gice of PerſpeFive. 


oy hc every line which in the Obje& or Geometri- 
cal figure is ſtraight, perpendicular, or parallel 
to 1ts baſe, be fo alſo in its Scenographick dcline- 
ation, 

IH. Let thelines which in the obje&t return at right 
Angles from the fore-right-lide, bz drawn Scenogra- 
phically from the Viſual point, 


HI, Lct 
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aps in II. Let all ffraight lines, which in the object re- 
arn from the fore-right fide, run in 4 Scenographick 
» the Woure into the Horizontal line. | 
begin IV. Let the obje& you intend to delineate landing 
n your right hand, be placed alſo on the right hand 
baſe, WS the Viſual point : and that on the lefe hand, on the 
phick Wilſeft hand of the ſame point : and that which is juſt be- 
1 the More, in the middle of it. | 
Y. Let thoſe lines which ate ( in the obje& ) E= 
oft, Whuidiſtant to the returning line , be drawn in the 
cenographick figure, from that point found in the 
pro- orizon. Cs | 
VI. In ſetting off the altitude of Columns, Pedeſtals 
Ho» {Wnd the like, meaſure the heighth from the baſe line 
bpwards in the front or fore-right {ide 3 and a viſual ray 
; are {WMWrain, chat point in the front ſhall limit the altt- 
ont, Wude of the Column or pillar, all the way behind che 
dre-right fide or Otthographick appearance, even to 
edi- {WFhe viſual point. | | 
Pore This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures , aſwel whers ' 
bere is a front or fore-tight file , as where there 
NP. : 
a) VII. Indelineating Ovals, Circles, Atches; Croſſes; 
pirals and Croſs-arches, or any other figure, in the 
ook of any room 3 firlt draw Ichnographically, and 
0 with perpendiculars, from the molt Eminent points 
hereof, carry it up unto the Ceiling, from which ſeve- 
tr; WW! points carry oa the figure. 
11ct WM. YEE The center in any Scenographick regular 
gure 15 found by drawing croſs-lines from oppoſite 
ngles: for the point whete the Diagonals croſs is the 
enter. 
IX. Apround plain of ſquares is alike, both above 
md below the Horizontal line ; only the more 1t is. di- 


[.c>t ant above or beneath Fn Horizon , the fr 
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will be fo much the larger or wider. 

X. In drawing a perſpeQive figure, where many line 
come together , you may for the directing of your eye 
draw the Diagonals in Red 3 the Viſual linesin black; 
the Perpendiculars in Green, or other different 
lour from that which you intcnd the figure ſhall beþ 
of. | 

XI. Having conſidered the height, diſtance and po- 
ſition of the figure, and drawa it accordingly, with 
fide or angle againſt the baſe raiſe perpendicular 
from the ſeveral angles or deligned points in the f+ 
gure, to the baſe, and transfer the length of each 
perpendicular , from the place where it touches the 
baſe, to the baſe on the fide oppolite to the point of 
diſtance 3 fo will the diametrals drawn to the perpene 
diculars in the baſe, by intcrſeqion with the Diayo- 
nals drawn to the ſeveral transferred diftances, give 
the Angles of the figure : and ſo lines drawn from 
point to point will circumfcribe the Scenographick 
figure. 

XIf. If in Landskip there be any ſtanding wi- 
ters, as rivers, ponds, and the like 3 place the hott 
_ line level with the fartheſt fight or appearance 
of it. 

XIIT. If there be any houſes or thelike in- the pr 
Cture, conlider their poſition, that you may find from 
what poiut in the Horizontal line to draw the fronts 
and fides thereof. 

XIV. In deſcribing things at a great diftance, ob- 
ſerve the proportion ( both in magnitude and diſtance) 
in draught , which appears from the objc& to the 
2ye. 

XV. In colouring and ſhadowing of every thing 
you mult do the ſame in your picture which you ob: 
lerve with your Eye, eſpccially in objects lying near» 

ut 
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but according as the diſtance grows greater and grea- 
er, ſo the Colours mult be fainter and fainter , 
ill at laſt they loſe themſelves iti a darkiſh sky 
olour. ES 

XVI. The Catoptricks are beſt ſeen in a common 
ooking glaſs or other poliſh*d matter, where it the 
laſs be exaQly flat, the obje is exaQly like its origt- 
al : but if the glaſs be not flat, the reſemblance alters 
rom the original, and that more or lefs, according as 
he glaſs differs from an cxaQ plain. | 

XVII: In dtawing Cateptrick, figures, the ſurface of 

e Glaſs is to be confidered, upon which you mean to 
ave the reflection, forwhich you muſt make . a par- 
icular Ichnograpbical draught or projection 3 which 
dn the glaſs mult appear to be a plain full of ſquares; 
dn which projection transfer what ſhall be drawn, 
dn 2 plain divided into the ſame: number of like 
quares : where though the draught may appear very 
coutuſed, yet the refle&ion thereof on the Glaſs, will 
de very regular, proportional and really compoſed. 
| XVUHI. The Dioptrick or broken beam may bz ſcen 
n a tub; through a Cryltal, or Glaſs, which hath its 
Jurtace cut into many others, whereby the raics of the 
dbject are broken, 

For, to the flat of the Cryſtal or water, the raies run 
ireight 5 but then they break and make an Angle ths 
which alſo by the refratied beams is made and continued 
m the other fide of the (ame flat. 

_.XIX. When theſe faces on a Cryſtal are turned tos» 
wards a plain, placed direQly before it, they ſeparate 
themſelves at a good diſtance on che plain becaule 


_ are all direAed to various far diſtant places of the 
ame, 


XX. But for the aſſgning to each of them a place on 


the ſame plain z ho Geometrigk rule is yet invented, — _ 
F z CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIEX. 


A Rational Demonſtration of chivamil 
Signatures Added by way of Appendix | 
to Chap. V. of this Book, 


I”] He foundation of Chiromancie depends upon tit 
tzue appropriation of the ſeveral mounts, finger, 
or places inſche hand, to their proper ftars or Planet, 
IL. The Ancients have afligned the root of th 
middle finger to Satzrn ; of the forefinger to Fujiter: 
tic hollow of the hand to Mars: the root of the ring: 
finger to Sol : of the thumb to Venus : of the littk 
finger to Mercury : and laſtly, the brawn of the hand 
near the wriſt to Lexa. 

III. That line which comes round the ball of the 
thumb towards the root or mount of Jupiter is call 
ed Lines Fovialts, or the life-line : that from the 
wrilt to the root or mount of Saturn, Lines Satw 
nialis : butif it points to the root or mount of $4, 
Linea Solaris : if to Mercury, Lines Mercurealis : hit 
which gaes from Linez Fovtalis to the mount of Lum, 
Linea Lunaris, or the natural line : the other greit 
line above it is called Linez Stellata , or the line 0 
fortune, becauſe it limits the mounts of the planets, 
ard is imprefſed with various vertues in thoſe placs 
according to the nature of the planet whoſe mountit 
runs under or ſets a boundary unto : Laſtly, the ſpact 
between the natural line and the line of fortune is cal 
cd menſa, the Table. 

IV. All other lincs ſhall either proceed out of the (ids! 
of the former, or clſe from ſome proper mount. 

V. Evcry line great or ſmall, long or ſhort, hat" 

certai 
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). [W&rtain beginning or root, from which it riſes; and a 
rtain end or point to which it tends. 
VI. The diſtance between both ends, is the way of 
; paſſagez in which way, it either croſſes ſome other 
e, or Elſe is croſſed : if it do neither, its fignifica- 
Pn is continual, and ought ſo much the more ts be 
ken notice of. 
VII. Every mount hath a proper fignification , 
hich it receives from the fignifications ot its proper 
n te WW ane, being abſtractly conſidered : the ſame underſtand 
pers, all the principal lines aforeſaid. 
nets VIII. Satzrz is the Author of Age, Inheritances, 
* th elancholly, Malice, Sorrow , Miſery, Calamities, 
piter nemies, Impriſonment, Sickneſs, Diſeaſes, Perplexi- 
ing. ics, Cares, Poverty, Croflcs, Death, and whatſoever 
ite vil can befall humane life : he ſignifies Fathers, Old 
land en, Labourers, Dyers, Smiths and Jeſuits, | 
IX. Fupiter is the Author of Health, Strength, Mo- 
' the Wcration, Sobriety, Mercy,Riches, Subſtance, Goodneſs, 
cal-WW-iberty, Religion, Honeſty, Juſtice, Modeſty, and all 
he WÞcher things which may make a man happy; he figni- 
14 'cs Churches, Church-men, Lawyers, Scholars , , 
$a, loathiers, and the like. 
that X. Marsis the Author of Strife, Contention, Pride, 
#1, relumption, Tyranny, Thefts, Murders, Victory, 
ceat WConqueſt, Infortunacy, Boldnefs, and Dangers; he fig- 
ic of Wife Phyſicians, Chirurgians, Apothecaries, the Camp, 
ets , all Milicary mep and Preterments, Edge-tools, Butch« 
laces ers, Carpenters, Gunners, Bailiffs aud the like, 
ntit XI. Fol is the Author of Honour, Glory, Renown, 
pace WF ecterment, Life, Generofity,Magnanimity, Soveraign- 
call- ity, Dominion, Power, Treaſures, Gold, Silver, and 
hatſoever may make the life of man ſplendid 3 he 
ide i gnifics Kings, Princes, Rulers, and all men in power, 
Minters, Goldſmiths, long Life and Wiſdom. 
th 2 F 3 x1l. 
rtald 


cal 
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" XII. Venus is the Author of Joy, Pleaſure Mirth, 
Solace, Luſt, Uncleanneſs and Idlenefs : ſhe fignihs 
Women-kind, Sifters, Ladies, Whores, Curioſities 
Lapidaries, Silkmen, Taylors, Mercers, Upholſte 


Pictures, Picture-drawers, the Pox, and dilſcaſes pro} 


ceeding from uncleannels. 


XIII. Mercxry is the Author of Craft, Subtilty, Pol 


licy, Deceit, Perjury, Study, Hearing, and Merchan- 
dizing : he fignitics Merchants, Clerks, Scholars, $: 
cretaries, Ambaſſadors, Pages, Meſſengers, Poets, 0- 
rators, Stationers, Cheaters, Thieves, Petty-lawer, 
Philoſophers, Mathematicians, Aſtrologers. 

XIV: Luna is the Author of popular Fame both 
Good and Evil, Joy and Sorrow, Mutability and Incon- 
ftancy 3 AﬀeQion and Diſaffetion 3 Moiſture and 
every affe> which may be ſaid to be-common ; 
ſhe ſignifies Waters, Ships, Seamen of all ſorts, Queens, 
Ladies, a Governeſs, the Common people in general, 
Neighbours, Mothers, Kindred, Fiſhmongers, Vintners, 
Tapſters, Midwives, Nuyſes and Travellers. 

This being known, underſt and, 

XV. Firſt, That the lines take their ſignification 
from the mount of that planet from whence they riſe. 
-*XVI. Secondly, That the place from whence any lint 
riſes ſhews the ground, cauſe, or original of the things 
fignified by that line : the line or mount to which it 
points, ſhews the iſſue, to what the thing tends, and 
what may be the end of the matter lignified. | 

XVII. Thirdly, That whether the line ſignifies good 
or evil, if it be cut. or croſſed by any other line, that 
line fo cutting it, will at a certain time not only abate 
the good, but alſotake away the evil, if it ſo ſignttied. 
 NVUL. Forrthly, That the nature and quality of thit 
line thus deſiroying the fgnification of the former, 1 
known by conſidering from what place it riſcs, and 0 
AA place it eends, © oe 
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KIX. Fifthly, That a double judgment ariſes from 
xy line, by accounting its riſe, tirſt from the one end; 
ondly, from the other. 

XX. Sixthly, That little lines riſing out of the fides 

any other line, both augment the things ſignified by 

atline 3 andalſo ſignifie new matter ariſing by things 
>nificd by the line from whence they riſe 3 and the 
ace to which they point, ſhew to what they tend. 
XXI. Seventhly, That the mounts or lines adorncd 
ich Rars,or ſmall lines,not croſſed, or pointing to evil 
laces, ſhew great good and happineſs to the perſon,by 

ings fignified by the ſame mount or line : and on the 
ontrary, vitiated with crofles, ſpots, or knots, ſhew 
much evil and perplexity. 

XXII. Laftly, the beginning of the lines, ſhews in - 

he beginning or forepart of Life; the middle, in the 
middle part of Life ; and the ends of them, the latter- 
dart, orcnd of Life 3 ſo that if any evil or good be lig- 

ifed by any line, you muſt hint the time according to 
the aforeſaid reaſon. 

"Tis true, bere we ought to enquire into the denominated 
times when the things ſiguified ſhould come to paſs \ but be- 
cauſe that matter is ſomething long and abſiruſe ( being 
more fit to be bandled in a particular tral, wherein all its 
curinſities may be examined ) this our preſent work being a 
a ſubjed of another nature, and theſe things ot eſſential 
to our purpoſe, but only added by way of appendix , 
we ſhall at thir time forbear. Notwithſtanding, altboug Þ 
we have not here delineated every thing in particular, yt 
we have laid ( « it were ) the ground -t ; oundation of 
the Art 3 out of which, as out of a fountain, the induſtrious 
ſtudent may at bis own leiſure and pleaſure, rear a ftate'y 
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Ot Encravinc, ETcning 
and LinNnixs. 


Shewing the Inſtruments belonging to the 
Work 3 the Matter of the Work, the way 
and manner of performing the ſame 3 toge- 
with all other Requifites and Ornaments. 


es 


Nr nan 
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CHAP. I. 


of Graving, and the Inſtruments thereof. 


LG N Raving is an Art which teacheth how to 
trans fer any deſign upon Copper, Brals, 0! 
Wood , by help of ſharp pointed and cut 

ting Inſtruments. | 
II. The chiet Inſtruments are four, 1. Gravers, 2: Al 

Oyl ſtone, 3. A Cuſhion, 4. A Burniſher: 

WIE Gravers are of three ſorts, round pointed,[quare 
pointed, and Lozcnge pointed. The round is bejt 
ſeratch withal ; the ſquare Graver is to make the large 

b@,o «6 \* / _ w*+ » * R Wy flroaks: 
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roaks : the Lozenge is to make ftroaks more fine and delis 


ate; but a Graver of a middle ſize betwixt the ſquare 


nd Lozenge pointed, will make the ftroaky or batches ſhow 
pith more life and vigour, according as you manage it in 


G 


E 


| workings 

| IV. The Oyl-ſtone is to whet the Gravers upon , 

SWwhich muſt be very ſmooth, not tao ſoft, nor too hard, 
and without pinholes. 

The uſe is thiis : put a few drops of oyl Olive ppon the 
ftone, and laying that ſide of it, which you intend ſhall cut 
the Copper , flat upon the ſtone , whet it very flat and 
eavenz and therefore be ſure to carry your hand ftedfaft 
with an equal ſtrength, placing the forefinger firmly, wpon 
the oppoſite ſide of the graver. Then turn the next ſide of your 
graver, and whet thatin like manner, that you may have 
'@ try ſharp edge for an pou or more. Laſtly, turning 
uppermoſt that edge mbich yow bave ſo whetied, ard 
ſetting the end of ihe graver oblignely up the flone, whet 
it very flat and ſl'ping in form of a Lozenge (with an 
exatt and eaven hand) making to the edge thererf a ſharp 
, point. It is impoſſible that the work, ſhould be with the 
neatneſi and curisfity defired , if the graver be not, 
we only very good, but alſs exatily aud carefully whet- 
ted. 

V. The Cuſhion is a leather bag filled with: fine 
ſand, tolay the plate upon, on which you may turn it 
every way at caſe. : 

Tou muſt turn y:ur plate with your left hand, according 
8s theſtroaks which yu prave do turn, which muſt be at- 
tained with diligent care and praflice. 

VI. The burniſhing Iron is of uſe to rub out 
ſcratches and ſpecks or other things which may faule 
your work in the plate ; as alſo if avy ſtroaks be graved 
too deep or groſs to make them appear cls and fainter 
by rubbing them therewith, 
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VIL To make your Gravers. + 
Provide ſome Croſ5-bow ftell, and cauſe it to be beaten 
oxt into ſmall rods, and ſoftned, then with 8 good file you 
may ſhape them at pleaſure: when you have done, hea 
them red-hot, and ſtraight dip it into Soap, and by ſode- 
Ing it will be very bard : where note, that in dipping 


them into the Soap,if you turn your hand never ſo little F 


awry, the graver will be crooked. If your graver be 
800 hard take a red-hot Charcoal and lay the end of your gra- 
| wer won it tillit begins to wax yellowiſh, and then dt it 
into tellow (ſome ſay water) and it will be tougher. 

VIII. Have by you a piece of box or haxd woad, that 
after you have ſharpned your graver, by ſtriking the 

int of it into the ſaid box or hard wood, you may 
take off all the roughneſs about the points, which was 
cauſed by whetting it upon the oyl-tone. 

IX. Laſtly, take a file and touch the edge of the 
graver therewith 3 if the file cut it, it is too ſoft, and 
will do no good : but if it will not touch it, itisfit 
for your work. 

If it ſhould break, on the point, it is @ fign it is tempertd 
200 bard, which oftentimes after a little uſe by whetting 
will come into a good condition. 


_— 


——— 


CHAP. II. 


Of Poliſhing the Copper Plates. 


I. J'Ake a plate of Braſs or Copper of what bignels 


you plcaſe, and of a reaſonable thickneſs, taking 
heed that it be free from fire flaws. 


IT, Beat It as {ſmooth as you can with a hammer, and 
then rub it as ſmooth as you can, with a pumice ſtone 


void 
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od of Gravel (left it ſcratch it and fo cauſe as much 
abour to get them out) and a little water. 
* HIT. Then drop a few drops of oy! Olive upon the 
late, and burniſh it with your burniſhing Iron; and 
en rub it with Charcoal made of Beech wood 
aenched in Urine. 
IV. Laſtly, with a roul made ofa piece of a black felt, 
aſtor , or Beaver , dip'd in oyl Olive, rub it well 
or an hour, ſo ſhall your plate be exactly poliſhed. 


— — « 
— ———— 


CHAP. 11L. 


of Holding the Graver. 


L.TT will be neceſſary to cut off that part of the knob 
| of the handle of the graver which is upon the ſame 
line with the edge of the graver; thereby making that 
lower ſide next to the plate flat, that it may be no 
hinderance in graving. 

For working upon a large plate, that part of the handle 
(if not cut away) will ſo reſt wprn tbe Copper, that it will 
binder the ſmooth and eaven carriage of your band in mak 
ing your ftroaks, and will cauſe your graver to run into 
your Cepper deeper than it ſhould do. This done, 

IT. Place the knob at the end of the handle of the 
Graver in the hollow of your hand ,and having extended 
your forefinger towards the point of the Graver, lay=- 
ingita tcp, or oppolite to the edge which ſhould cut 
the plate, place your thumb on the ove (ide of the 
Graver, and your other fingers on the other ſide, ſo as 
that you may guide the graver flat and parallel with 
the plate. | | 


I" Be wary that your fin £ers interpolc not verge 


\ 
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the plate and the Graver, for they will hinder you iq 
carrying your graver level with the plate, and cauſe 

your lines to be more deep, groſs and rugged, than 0- 
© therwiſe they would be. 


mms 
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CHAP.IV. 


Of the way and manner of Engraving. 


LH Aving a Cuſhion filled with ſand about nine 
inches long and fix broad, and three or four 
thick, and a plate well poliſhed 3 lay the plate 
upon the Cuſhion, which place upon a fhrm Table. 

IT. Holding the Graver (as atoreſaid ) according to 
art, in makjog ſtraight ſtroaks be ſure to hold your plate 
firm upon the Cuſhion, moving your hand, leaning 
lightly where the ſtroak ſhould be fine 3 and harder 
where you would have the ftroak broader, 

IT. But in making circular or crooked Rroaks, hold 
your hand and Graver ſtedfaſt,your arm and elbow relt- 
ing upon the table, and move the plate againſt the Gra- 
ver 3 for otherwiſe it is impoſſible to make thoſe crook- 
ed or winding firoaks with that neatneſs and command 
that you ought to do. | 

IV. Learn to carry your hand with ſach a flight, 
that you may end your {troak as finely as you began it; 
and if you have occaſion to make one part deeper or 
blacker than another, do it by degrees; and that you 
may doit the more exactly, obſerve that your [troaks 
be not too cloſe, nor too wide. 

For your more exa& obſervation, practiſe by ſuch 
prints which are more loolly ſhadowed, leit by imt- 
tating the more dark, you ſhould not know where to be- 
gin os cnd, V. After 
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v. After you have graved part of your work, it will 

needful to ſcrape it with the ſharp edge of a bur- 
her or other graver, carrying it along eaven with 
he plate, to take off the roughneſs of the ſtroaks3 but 
n doing it beware of making ſcratches. 

VI. And that you may the better ſee that which is 
-ngraven, with the piece of Felt or Caſtor ( at the 
fourth Seton of the ſecond Chapter) dipt in oyl xub 
the places graven. 

VII. Lattly, whatſoever appears to be amiſs, you may 
rub out with the burniſher, and very cxadly poliſh it 
with your piece of Felt or Caſtor and oyl ; which done, 
tocleanſe the plate you may boil it a little in wine vine- 
gar, and rub it gently witha bruſh of ſmall brals wire 
or hogs briſtles. 


L— 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Imitation of Copies or Prints. 


L.FAving a piece of Bees wax tyed up in a fine hol- 
land rag, heat the plate over the fire, till it may 
be hot enough to melt the wax 3 then rub the plate with 
the wax tied up in the rag,till you ſee it covered all over 
with wax, (which let be very thin : ) if it be not eaven, 
heat it again by the hce, and wipe it over gently with 
a feather, 
_ WI. If you would coppy a printed piRure, to have 
it print off the ſame way 3 then clap the print which 
Jou would imitate with the printed fie next to the 
plac; and having placed it very exactly, rub the back- 
lide of the print with a burniſher, or any thing chat 


is hard, ſmooth and round, which will cauſe F 
0 
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to ſtick to the wax upon the plate : then take of 
the prinit (b2girining at one corner) gently and with 
care, left you tear it (which miay be cauſed allo by put. 
ting too much wax upon the plate) and it will leaf 
upon the wax the perfect proportion 1n every part, 

I here note, if it be an old pitine, before you place it upon 
the wax, it will be good to track it over in every limb with 
black-lead penſil. 

HL. Bur if you would have it print the contrary way, 
take the dult of black-lead , and rub the backlide of the 
print all over therewith, which black fide put upon 
the waxed plate 3 and with your needle or drayiny 
point, draw all the out-lines of the defign or Print ll 
which you will find upon the wax. This done, 

IV. Take a long gravcr either Lozenge or round 
(which is better) very ſharp, and with the point there 
of ſcratch oyer every particular limb in the outſiroke; 
which done, it will not be difficult to mark out al 
the ſhadows as you engrave, having the proportion 
before you. 

V. Laſtly, for Coppies or Letters, go over every 
letter with black-lead, or write them with ungumm'd 


Ink, and clap the paper over the waxed plate 4 
before. 


W WY 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Engraving in Wood. 


TH: nigures that are to be carved or graven in 
ou th wood muſt bclſt be drawn, traced, or paſted up 
Fo ug W991 5 and afterwards all the other ſtanding 

mc Wood (except the hgare ) muſt be cut wy 

wil 
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with little narrow pointed knives made for that pur- 
ole. 

This graving in wood is far more tedions and difficult 
un that in Braſs or Copper > becauſe you muft cut twice 

thrice to take ous one ſtroak; and baving cut it, to be 
areful in picking it out, left you ſhould break any part of tbe 

ork, which would deface It. 

II. For the kind of the wood let it be hard and 
ough : the beſt for this purpoſe is Beech and Box: let 
t be plained inch thick, which you may have cut into 
ieces according to the bigneſs of the figure you 
Ftave. 

I1I. To draw the figures upon the wood. 

Grinde white Lead very fine, and temper it with fair 

ater 3 dip a cloth therein, and rub over one ſide of the 

rod, 18nd let it dry throughly : This keepeth the Ink (if 
on draw therewith ) that it run not about, ut 

k: andif you draw with Paſtils it makes tbe freaks ap- 
Year more plain and brizbt. 

IV. Having whited the wood as before (if it is a 
figure you would copy) black or red the blankfide of 
the print or copy, and with a little ftick or ſwallows 
quill, trace or draw over the ſtroaks of the hgure. 

V. But if you paſte the figure upon the wood , you 
muſt not then white it over (for then the higure will 
Pill off ) but only ſee the wood be well plained : then 
wipe over the printed ſide of the figure with Gum 
Tragacanth diffolved in fair water, and clap it ſmooth 
upon the wood, which let dry throughly : then wet 
it a little all over, and fret off the paper gently, till you 
can ſee perfeqly every ftroak of the figure : dry it a- 
gain, and fall ro cutting or carving it. 
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CHAP. VIL. 


Of Etching, and the Materials thereof. 


LYC Tching is an artificial Engraving of Braſs or Cop. 
per plates with Aquz fortis. 

II; The Inftrutncnts of Etching (beſides the plate) 
are theſe nine. t. Hard Varniſh. 2. Soft Varniſh. 2, 
Prepared Oyl, 4. Aqua fortis. 5. Needles. 6. Oy 
ſtone; 7. B-uſh-penſil. 8. Burniſher, 9. The Frameand 
Trough. 

ITE. To poliſh the Plate. | 

'Although in chap.2. of this Book, we have ſuſficiently 
taught how to poliſh the Plate, yet nevertheleſs we 
think it convenient to (ubjoyn theſe following words, 
Firſt, the Plate being well planiſhed or forged, choſe 
the {mootheſt fide to poliſh3 then fx it apon a boarda 
little declining, and rub it firmly and eavenly all over 
with a picce of Grindltone, throwing water often on 
it, ſo long till there be no dints, flaws or marks of the 
hammer: waſh it clean, and witha piece of good Pur 
mice ſtone, rub it {olong till there be no rough ſtroaks 
or marks of the Grindſtone : waſhit clean again, and 
rab it with a fine Hoan and water, till the marks of 
the pumice ſtone are rubbed out: waſh it-again, and 
with a piece of Charcoal without knots ( being heat 
red hot and quenched in water, the outfide b:ing pared 
off ) rub'the plate with water till all the ſmall {troaks 
of the Hoan be vaniſhed laſtly, if yet there remain 
any ſmall ſiroaks or ſcratches, rub them out with the 
end of the burniſhing Iron, fo ſhall the Plate be fitted 
for work, | 

IV. To make the bard Varniſh for Etching. 

Fake Greek or Burgundy Pitch, Colophonium or 

Roz, 
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52in, of each five ounces, Nat-oyl four ounces 3 melC 

Pitch and Rozin inan earthen pot upon a gentle 
ez thenput in the Oyl, and let them boil for the 
\ce of half an hour : Cool it a little upoa a ſofter 
till it appear like a Glewy (yrrup : cool it a little 
"re, ſtrain it, and being almoſt cold, put it into A 
aſs bottle for uſe. Being thus made it will keep at 
{twenty years.  _ | 

V. To make the ſoft Varniſh for Etching. 

Take Virgin-wax three ounces, Maſtich in drops two 
nces, Aſphaltum one ounce : grind the Maſtich and 
ſphaltum ſeverally very fine 3 then in an Earthen 
>t melt the Wax, and ſtrew in the Maſtich and Al- 
halcum, tiring, all upon the fire till they be well dil- 
dlved and mixed, which will be jn about halt a quar- 
rof an hour; then cooliog it a little, pouring it 1n- 
da baſin of. fair water (all except the dregs) and with 
art hands wet (before it is cold) form it intd 
ouls. 

VI. To make the prepared Oyl. NC et 

Take Oyl Olive, make it hot in an Earthen pot; 
nd put intoit a ſufficient quantity of tried ſheeps ſuet 
ſo much as being dropped upon a cold thing, the oyt 

ay be a little hardened and firm)boil them together for 
In hour, till they be of a, reddiſh colour, leſt they ſhould 
eparate when you uſe them. Thus mixture is to make 
he fat more liquid, and not cool ſo faſt, for the fat a- 
lone would be no ſooner on the pencil, but it would 
grow cold ; and be ſure to put in more oyl in Wintet 
han in Sunumetx. 

VU. To mske the Aqua forties. | 

Take diſtilled Whice-winc Vinegar three pints 3 Sal 
Armoniack, Bay-falt, of each fix ounces 3 Vertegrieſe 
four ounces. Pat all cogether into a large well glazed 


earthen pat (that they may not boil over) cover the 
| i - pot 
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pot cloſe, and put it ona quick fire, and let it ſpect 
ly boil two or three great walms and no more whe 
it is ready to boil, uncover the pot, and tir it fon 
times witha ſtick, taking heed that it boil not over 
having boiled, take it from the fre, and let it coolbe 
ing cloſe covered, and when it is cold, put it into 
glaſs bottle with a glaſs ſtopple : If ic be too (iron 
in Etching, weaken it with a glaſs or two of the ſan: 
Vinegar you made it of. There is another ſort of 4 
qua tortis, which is called Common, which is exhiti 
ed in Synopſis Medicine, lib. 3. cap. 7+ ſeft. 4+ pag. 6 
But b:cauſe that Book may not be in every mans hand, 
we will here inſert itz it is thus : Fake dried Vitrid 
two pound, Salt-peter one pound 3 mix them and dv 
ſtil: by a Retort, in open hre by degrees, 

VIII. 'To make the Etching Needles. 

Chole Needles of ſeveral fizes, fuch as will break 
without bending, and of a fine grain 3 then take good 
_ round fticks of tum wood (not apt to ſplit) about [14 

inches long, and as thick as a large Gooſe quill, i 
the ends of which hx your Needles, ſo that they maj 
ſtand out of the fiicks about a quarter of an inch 0r 
ſlomertmng more. 

IX. To whet the points of the Needles with the Oyl ſtont: 

If you would have them whetted ruund, you mul 
whet their points ſhort upon the oyl ſtone, ( not 3 
ſowing Necdls are)turning them round whilft you whit 
them,as Turners do.lf you whet them ſloping, firſt make 
them blunt upon the oyl ſtone, then holding them frm 
and (icady, whet them floping upon one ſide only, till 
they come to a ſhort and roundiſh oval. 

X. The Bruſh p:acil is to cleanſe the work , wip* 
off duſt,and to firike the Colours eaven over the ground 
or varniſh, when laid --upon the Plate. 

Xl. The burniſher is a well hardened piece of flee! 

s ſomewhat 


=. 
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newhat roundifſh at the end. Tts uſes are what we 
e ſpoken at the ſixth Section of the firſt Chapter, 

thethird Section of the ſecond Chapter. 

II. Ts make the Frame and Trough. 

he Frame is an entire board , about whoſe top 

fides is falined a ledge two Inches broad, to keep 
Aqua forts from ranning off from tre ſides when 

pour it on: the lower end of this board muſt be 
ccd in the Trough, leaning ſloping againſt a wall or 
eother ching, wherein you mult hx ſeveral pegs of 
zod ts reſt the plate upon. The Trough is made of 
rm piece of Elm or Oak ſet uporr tour legs, whoſe 
flow is four Inches wide ; and fo long as may beſt 
your uſe : the hoilow muſt be ſumerhing deeper in 
2 middle, that the water running, thither may fail 
rough a hole ( there made for that purpoſe} into 
earthen pan well leaded. The inſi{: of 15+ S1ard 
darongh mnt be covered over with a thic+ «551 colour, 
binder th: Aqua fortis from eating or rotting the 


ard. 


CHAP. vIIL. 
The way and manner of uſing the hard Varniſh. 


Hz well heat the poliſhed Plate over a cha- 
TL 4 ting-dith of coals, take ſome of the firtt var- 
ſh wich a little tick, and put a drop of it on the 
p of your finger, with which lightly touch the 
late at equal diltances, laying on the varniſh equally, 
nd heating the plate again as it grows cold, keeping 
t carefully from duſt or filth 3 thzn with the ball of 
our thumb tap it upon the plate 3 flill wiping your 
Lud over all, co make it more {mooth and equal- 

"oy G 2 An 
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And here beware that neither the varniſh be too thick, 
on the plate, nor your hand ſweaty. 

II. Then take a great lighted candle burning cl 
with a ſhort ſnuff, (placing the corner of the pl; 
againſt a wall) hold che varniſhed fide downward 
ver the candle, as cloſe as you can, fo it touch ny 
the Varnifh, guiding the flame all over, till it is 4 
perfealy black; which you muſt keep from duli 
nlch till it is dry. 

ITE. Over a fire of Charcoals hang the varnile 
plate to dry with the varniſh upwards , which m 
ſmoak 3 when the ſmoak abates, take away the plit, 
and with a pointed ſtick ſcratch near the fide thered, 
and if the varniſh eafily comes off, hang it over the 
fire again a little, ſo long till the Varniſh will not 
ealily come off; then take it from the fire and [ett 
cool. 

IF the varniſh ſhould be too bard, ceft cold wit 
the back-ſide of the plate to cool it, that the beat may ni 
make it too hard and brittle. This done, 

Iv. Place it upon a low desk, or ſome ſuch liit 
thing, and cover that part which you do nt 
work on, with a ſheet of fine white paper, and ot 
that a ſheet of brown paper, on which may ret ya 
hand, to keepit from the varniſh. 

V. Ityou ule a ruler, lay ſome part of it upon ti 
paper, that it may not rub off the varniſh ; and har 
an eſpecial care, that no duſt or filth get in betwel 
the paper and the varniſh, for that will hurt it, 
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CHEAT... 


The way and manner of Etching. 


N making lines or hatches , ſome bigger, ſome 

L leſſer, ſiraight or crooked, you mult utc (everal 

ts of needles, bigger or lefler as the work requires. 

II. The great lines are made by leaning hard on 

encedle its point being ſhort and thick, (but a 

nd point will not cut the varniſh clear : ) or, by 
aking divers lines or hatches, one very cloſe to an- 

her, and then by paſſing over them again with a 

icker needle 3 or, by making them with an indif- 

rent large needle, and letting the Aqua fortis lie the 
ngcr thereon, / 

The bit needles for this work, are ſuch as are whet ſlyping 

tb an oval,becawſe their ſides will cut that which the round 

er will not. : 

IH. If your lines or hatches ought to be of an equal 

ickneſs from endtoend, lean on the needle with an 
qual force; leaning lightly where you would have the 
nes or ſtroaks fine or (mall; and more heavy where 
du tyould have the line appear deep or large 

ercby the needle may have ſome Impreſſion in the 
dpper. 

IV. If your lines or hatches be too ſmall, paſs over 
nem again with a ſhort round point, of ſuch a bignels 
S$you would have the line of, leaning ſtrongly where 
ou would have theline deep. 

V. The manner of holding the needle with Oval 


points (which are moſt proper to make large and deep 


roaks) is much like that of a pen, only the flat fide 
hetted js uſually held towards the thumb : but 


hey may be uſed with the face of the Oval turzed t0- 
ward the middle hnger, G 3 VI.It 
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VI. If you would end with a fine firoak, you oughty movin 
do that with a very fine needle. hich. d 
VII. In uſing the Oval points, hold them as uprig:file, *t 
and ſtraight in your hand as you can,ſtriking your (iro fiſh») V* * 
firmly and trcely, for that will add much to thcir bey her w3 
ty and clearnels. before 
VIII. In Landskips,in places fartheſt ftrem the ſigh quarte! 
as alſo nearcett the light, uſe a very Render point, lai DE 
irg (o lightly with your hand asto make a imall fain rt 
firoak. pper f 
IX. In working be careful to bruſh off all the vj 
which you work oft with the needles. v.B 


nn | gito 


CHAP X- >weCr | 


X | a 
Of uſing the Aqua fortis. dr twit 
ou wW' 

I. ] F there be any ſtroaks which you would not han VI. 
the Aqua fortis cat into z or any places whe iſſhuires 

the varniſh is rubbed off, melt ſome prepared Oyl, al iWrame 
with a pencil, cover thoſe places pretty thick. z full | 
JI. Then take a bruſh, pencil, or rag, and dipitin tte VI 
prepared oy), and rub the back ſide of the plate all-illfehe: p! 
ver, that the Aqua fortis may not huit it, it by chance hey r 
any ſhould tall thereon. on thi 
LH. Bcfore you put the Aqua fortis to the plate, Ing t 
gently warm or dry the plate by a fire to dry up the tur Wit req 
midity, which it might contract by reaſon of thi Aili VI 
and to prevent the breaking up the Varniſh upon th* iſ occal 
tuli pouring the Agaa fertis thereon. lee v 
IV. Place the plate by the 12th. $ &:on of the "i", whic 
Chaptci of this book, ang with the Agua forti: \0 i arca 
Eaiihen F ot PCAr vFoD the plaic, bug tg al the . the! 

| 0 
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moving your hand that it may run all over the plate, 
hich do for eight. or ten times: then turn 1t corner- 
ſc, #6d pour the Aque fortis on it that way ten or 
velve times 3 and then turn it again corner-wiſe the 
her way, pouring on the Aquz fortis cight or ten times 
before 3 doing thus-leveral times tor thc {pace of half 
quarter of an houxg gr more, according, to the ſirength 
the water, and natarcof the Copper. 

F.rth:re muſt be l:ſs time allowed to b:rd and brittle 
pper for pouring -on the Aqua fortis, but more to tbe 
we, 

'V.. But you muſt have ſpecial regard to caſt on th 
qua fortis as occaſion ſhall require, and work 1s 3 calt- 

g it on at ſeveral times, and on ſeveral places ; where 
ou would have it very dcep, often ; where lefs deep 
wer times : where light, leſs yet 3 where lighter,lefler 
et: and where ſo light as it can ſcarcely be (cen; once 
br twice : waſh it with water, and cover it where 
ou would have it lighter. 

VI. Having thus covered your plates. as occaſion re- 
quires 3 for-the 'ſccond' time, .place the plate: on' the 
rame as aforeſaid,'and pour on it. your Aqua fortis for 
z full half hour. 

VIE Then waſh it with water and dry it, covering 
he places which require lightne(s or faintne(s ( that 
hey may be propartionable to the deſign ) then . pour 
on the Aquafortis for the laſt time more or lels accord- 
Ing tothe nature of your work, and the dcepnefs that 
Ik requires. 

VHI. You may rub off the varniſh or ground , as 
occation in your work requires with a Charcoal , to 
ſee whether the water hath eaten deep enough 5 by 
which you may judge of the ſpace of time, that iyou 
arc after to employ ih pouring on: the Aga f:rts, n 
the works you will have to do, whichit' the (ſhadows 

G 4 rYEQUITE 
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require much depth, or ought to be very black, the z 
ter ought to be poured on(at the leaſt time) for an hy 


or better 3 yet know no certain rule of time can be ling 
for this. © | | , 


— 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Finiſhing the Work, 
' ; A LL the former operations being done, waſhtl: 


Plate with fair water 3 and put it wet upontly 
fire, till che mixcure be well melted, and then wipei 
very clean on both 1ides with a linen cloth, till you 
have cleanſed it of all the mixture. 

HY. Take Charcoal of Willow, take off the rind « 
It, and putting fair water on the plate, rub it withite 
Charcoal, as it you were to poliſh it, and it will take 
off the varniſh. + | | 

Where note, that the Coal muſt be free from al 
bnots 'and roughneſs, and that nq ſand or filth fal 
upon the plate. 

' HI. Take ordinary Aqua fortis, to which add tw 
third parts of water, and with {ome linnen rags dip 
ped therein, rub the Plate all over, ſo will you tal 
away its diſcolouring, and recover its former bcauty. 

IV. Then take drylinnen rags, and wipe the plat 
{oas to take off all theaforeſaid water, and then hold: 
I0g it a little to the fire, put upon it alittle oy! oli” 
and with a piece of an old Beaver rolled up rub tit 
_ well all over, and laſtly"wipe it well with a 0 
CIOtn. / 

_ V. Then if any places need touching with the 
Grayer, as femctim($ it happens, eſpecially when 


Ib, 1 Of the way of wſrng the ſoft Varniſh, #g 
he vis to be very deep or black, perfe&t- them with 
n hofare + which done, the plate is ready forthe Rolls 


The way of uſing the ſoft Varniſh. 


THE Plate being prepared. by cleanſing it with 
2 Charcoal and clean water, waſh it well and 
dry it, then with fine white Chalk icraped and a 
fine rag, rub it well over, not touching it with your 
fingers. | 

II, Lay down your plate over a Chafing-diſh of ſmall 
coal, yet ſo asthe fire may have air ; then take the 
Ground or ſoft Varniſh ( it being tyed up in a fine 
rag ) and rub it up and down the Copper, fo as it 
may ſufficiently cover it, (not too thin nor too thick: I 
then take a feather and ſmooth it as well as poſ- 
libly you can all one way, and then croſs it, till it lie 
very well. _—_ 
But you muſt take beed that the Plate be not #00 bot, for 
if it lie till the Ground ſmoak,, tbe mciſiure will be dried up, 
_ that willſpoil the work,, and make the Ground break 
or fly up. 

II. Then grind ſome white Lead with Gum wa- 
ter, ſo that it may be of a convenient thickneſs to 
Ipread on the Copper 3 and with a large pencil, or 
{mall bruſh, firike the Plate croſs over, twice or thrice 
till it is ſmooth; and then with a larger bruſh (made + 
of Squirrels tails) gently ſmooth the white, and then | 
[ct it lie ti]l it is dries Iv. Or 
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/ :Xy. Or you may black the Varniſh witha candle, 
we taught at the ſecond Section of the eighth Chapte,, 
and then warm it over the tire, till the varniſh begin tg 
melt. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The way of Etching upon the ſoft Varniſh, 


LTHE way of Etching is the ſame with that in 
 * the hard Varaiſh 3 only you mult be careful not 
to hurt your varniſh, which you may do by placing 
on the ſides of your plate two lictle boards, and 
kying croſs over them another thin one, fo as that 
it may not touch the plate, oa whica you maſt relt your 
hand whilſt you work. 

* IE. Then place the plate on a Desk (if you ſo pleaſe) 
for by that mcans the ſuperfluous matter will fall away 
bf i ſelf. | 

+ HI. Butif you have any deſign to transfer-upon the 
plate from any Copy or Print, - {crape on the backſide 
thereof {one red Chalk all over then go over that, 
by ſcraping ſome ſoft Charcoal, till it mingle with 
the Chalk 3 and with a large Riff pencil rabit all 0- 
ver till it be fine and eaven, and fo lay down the de- 
4Jign upon the plate : with a blunt Needle draw over 
the out ſtroaks : and as youu work, you need nt ſcratch 
Þard into the Copper, only ſo as yiumay ſee the Needle go 
YBrogh the Varniſh to he Coppry, * 

* * FV: Always beſure when you leave the work, to 
wrap the Plate tip in Paper. to keep it from hurt, 
and corrupting in the air, which may drie: the var- 
milh : -and in Winter time wrap the Plate up in a piece 
of wollen, as w-ll as paper, for if the froft -get to 
. it 
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finiſtung the work. "JT 
it, it will cauſe the Varnith to riſe from the Cepper in 
the eatinge | e #4 

An inconventency alſo will accrew, by tetting tbe Par- 
wiſh lie too long »pon the Plate before tbe werk is finiſhed 3 

r three or four mon1bs will cor jume the moiſiure. aud ſo 

oil all. 

"v. The marking of the defign vpon the ſoft var- 
niſh, is beſt done with black Lead-or Chalk , if the 
ground is white 3 but: with red Chalk, if the ground 
js black. C 4 

VI. Having graved what ycu intend upon the var- 
niſh, take ſome tair. water, a little warm, and caſt 
it vpon the plate 3 and then with a fott clean Sponge, 
rub upon the white'Lead to moiſten it all over 3 and 
_ waſh the plate to take away the whiting, ;and 

rie it, 

VIL Or laſtly, with Aqua fortis mixed with fair 
water, waſh it all over, and by this means-.you may 
take away. the whiting, which then waſh with ,zom- 
mon water and drie it 3 and thus have you the. platc 
prepared for the Agnz foriis. Þ | 


© 


CHAAP. XIV. 


of uſung the Aqua fortis, and finiſhing the works 


I.TJUr ſoft Wax (red or grecn) rourd the brirms ot 
the Plate, and let it be raifed-above the vean'(h 
about half a Barlcy corns length ; ſo that placing the 
plate level, the warcr being poured vpcn the Mat 
may by this means be retained. This done, 1 
Il. Take ccemmon Agze fortis fix ounces, Common 


. ! 
water tWO Cunces 3 nx them, ard pour It geut'y 
up ON 
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upon the plate, ſo that it may cover it fully all ,. 
ver 3 {o will the fironger hatchings be full of bubble, 
while the fainter will appear clear for a while , ng 
making any ſudden operations to the view: 

III. When you perceive the water to operate a ſmal 
time, pour it off intoa glazed earthen diſh, and throw 
fair water upon the Plate, to waſh away the 4 
forts , then drie the plate : and where you would 
have the Cut to be faint, tender or ſweet, cover it 
with the prepared Oil, and then cover the Plate 
again with Aqua fortis as before, leaving 1t on for 
eight or tea minutes, or longer : then put off the 4- 
qua fortis as before, waſhing and drying the Plate, and 
covering with the prepared Oyl other places which 
you would not have ſo deep as the reſt : Laftly, put 
on the Aqua fortis again, for the ſpace of half an hour 
(more or le(s) and then pour it off, waſhing the plate 
with fair water as before. | 
As you would have your lines or ſtrokes to be deeper and 
deeper, ſo cover the ſweeter or fainter parts by degrees with 
the prepared oyl, that the Aqua fortis may lie the longer n 
tbe deep ftroaks. Then | 

IV. Takeoff the border of Wax, and heat the plate, 
ſo that the oyl and varniſh may throughly melt ; which 
wipe away well witha linnen cloth : then rub the plate 
over with oyl Olive and a piece of an old beaver roll'd 
up, which done, touch it with the Graver where need 
IS. 

V. But if any thing be (at laſt) forgotten 3 then 1b 
the plate aforeſaid with crums of bread, ſo well that 
no filth or oyl remain upon the Plate. 

VI; Then heat theplate upon a Charcoal fire, and 
Ipread the oft varniſh witha feather upon it (as be- 
fore) fo that the hacchings may be filled with varniih 
black it, and then touch it ovet again, or a4d what you 
intend, VII. Let 


of Limning, aud the Materials thereof. g3 


VII. Let your hatchings be made by means of the 

eedles , according as the manner of the work ſhall 
equire , being careful before you put on the Aqua fore 
;; , to cover the firſt graving on the Plate with che 
repared Oyl (left the Varniſh ſhould not have covered 
11 over : ) then cauſe the Aqzz fortis to eat into the 
vork 3 and laſtly cleanſe the Plate as before. 


—_—_ 
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CHAP. XV. 


of Limning, and the Materials thereof, 


I, £__ is an Art whereby in water Colours, 
we {trive to reſemble Nature in every thing 

to the life, 

. 41. The Inftruments and Materials thereof are 

chiefly theſe. 1. Gums. - 2. Colours. 3. Liquid Gold and 

Silver. 4. The Grindftone and Muller. 5. Pencils. 6. Tor. 

bles to Limn in. 7. Little glaſs or China diſhes. 

III. The Gums are chiefly theſe four , Gum Arabick, 
Gum Lake, Gum Hedera, Gum Armoniack. 

IV. The principal Colours are theſe ſeven, White, 
Black, Red, Green, Tellow, Blew, Brown : out of which 
are made mixt or compound Colours. 

V. The Liquid Gold and Silver is cither natural or 
artificial. 

The natural is that which is produced of the Metals 
themſelves: the Artificial is that which is formed of 
other colours. 

VI. The Grinding ſtone,” Muller , Pencils , Twbler, 44 
Sbells, or litzle China diſhes are only the neceflary fire” 
_ and attendants , which belong to the practice © 

uning., CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVL 


Of the Gumms and their Vſe. 


L 9 bh chief of all is Gum- Arabick , that which js 
white , clear and brittle; the Gum-water of it 
is made thus : 
« :Take Gum: Arabick,, bruiſe it and tie it mp in a fm 
clean linnen cloath , and put it into a convenient quantity 
pure ſpring-water , in a glaſs or earthen veſſel letting tle 
Gum remain there till it z diſſo[ved 3 which done , if th 
water is not ſtiff enough, put more Gum into the cloath; )y 
if too ſtiff , add more water : of which Gum-water 
have two ſorts by you, the one (txong, the other weak ; 
of which you may make a third at pleaſure. 

But if you be where Gum-Arabick is not to be got, 
you may inſtead of that uſe the preparation of hc; 
kather or parchment following. 

Tithe of the ſhreds of white ſhcep-shins ( which are 0% 
bad plextifully at Glovers ) or «ſe of parchment , ot 
pownd; Condrit or running-water two quarts , boylit 0 
a thin gel.y, tben ſtrain it whilſt bot through a fine ſtrainer, 
and ſo uſe it. 

HW. Gum-lake 3 it is made of whites of Eggs beaten 
and ſtrained, a pint z Honey, Gum-hedera of each two 
Drachms , ſirong wort four ſpoonfuls , mix them, 
and ſtrain them with a piece of ſpunge till they run 
may clear oyl, which keep in a clean veſſel till it grows 

ard. 

This Gum will diſſclve in water like Gzm- Arabick, , 
which Gag water is made in like. manner, it is a good 0" 
dinary Varniſh for Pitures. | 
, I, Gum-Hedera, or Gum of Ivy it is gotten out ol 
Ivy, by catting With an Axe a great branch thereot , 

| climbing 
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imbing upon an Oak-tree , and bruifing the ends of 
with che head of the Axe; at a Months end, or 
eabouts, you may take from it a very clear, and pure 
e Gum), like oyl. 
I is good to put into gold ſize and other colors , for 
eſe three reaſons 1+ It abates the ill ſcent of the fige : 
I will prevent bubbles in geld fize and other colours : 
Liftly, it takes the fat and clammineſ(s off coloxys : bes 
ler which it ir of uſe in making Pomandery. 
IV. Gum Armaniacum , It is a Forrein Gum, and 
ght to be brought ftrained. Grind it very fine with 
ce of Garlick and a little Gum-Arabick water , {5 that 
may not be too thick, but that you may write with is 
bat you will : 
Wie you fe it, draw what you will with it , and kt :t 
'y3 and when you gild upon it , ext your Gold or Silver, 
the faſhion which yu drew with the ſize or gum 3 then 
eath upon the fize , and lay the Gold won it gently token 
, which preſs down hard with a piece of wool and then 
it well dry being dryed, with a fine linnen cloath ſtrike 
F the hoſe gold ſo will what was drawn be fairly gilded 
t was xs fine as a hair: it is called Gold Armoniack, 


——_—__ 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the ſeven Colours in General. 


. THe chief Whites are theſe, Spodium , Cerule , 

White-lead , Spaniſh-white , Egg-ſhels burnt- 
I bis Colour is called in Greek Meun&s of XeVorwlgy video, 
0 ſee, bec2uſe AzuzoTyH; Yar RMXKKE 47100 OV AGES white- 
ves (s Ariſtotle ſaid) is the objcd of ſight, in Lanine 


4 lbus; from whence the Alps had their name b) by neſs of 
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their continual whiteneſs with Snow. The Spaniſh»yii, 
ir thus made. Take fine Chalk three Ounces, Alom g- 
Ounce, grind them together with-fair water, tillith 
like pap 3 rout it up into balls, which dry leiſurch; 
then put them into the re till they are red hot tak 
them out, and let them cool : 3t is the beſt white of ll 
20 garniſh with, being ground with weak gum-water, 

* I. The chief Blacks are theſe , Hartſhorn bunt, 
Ivory burnt , Cherry-ſtones burnt, Lamp-b/ack, Char 
coal. 

Black , in Latine Niger #s ſo called from the Greek wy] 
vie 5 , which ſignifies deed , becauſe prtrified and del 
things are generally of that colowr. Lamp-black is th 
ſmoak of a Link , Torch or Lamp gathered together. 

I. The chief Reds are theſe 3 Vermilion , Rib 
lead, Indian-lake, Red-oker, Itis called in Latin Rubet 

! THY gohv A corticibus vel granis mali punici 
om the Rinds or Seeds of Pomegranates , as Scaliget 
aith. 
Iv. Thechieft Greexs are theſe; Green Bice, Verde 
grielſe, Verditure, Sapgreen. This colowr is called in L» 
tine Viridis from Vires: inGreek XAoe gv 2 xAv1, Griſt 
or Green berb, which is of this Colour. 

\ V. The chief Tellows are theſe; Orpiment, Maſlicot, 
Saffron, Pink yellow, Oker de Juce. This colour is calld 
z Latine Flavus, Luteus ; ## Greek £fov,9og , which i 
Homer's Epithete for Menelaus, where be calls him £619 
MEveA&G-. 

VI.*The chief Blews are Ultramarine, Indico, Smalt, 
Blew bice. This colour is called in Latine Czrulcus » it 
Greek, KudveQ- a KiavG-, the name of a ſtone , which 
yields Ultramarine. at 

VII. The chiefeſt Browns are Umber,Spani(h-brow\, 
Colens Earth. Tt is called in Latine Fuſcus ; qualt 6 

: CX4XT MX , from darteningibe Light, in Greek, 00% ap 
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of Colours in Particular. 


Eraſe , Grind it with glair of Eggs , and it will 
C make a moſt pexte& white, ,, _ pegs 
Wl. Yhite-lead, Gtind it witha weak water of Gum- 
xe, and let it ſtand three or four days, after which 
you mix with it Roſet.-and Vermilion , it makes a fair 
arnation. So I SE, , w 
HI. Spaniſh-white , It js the beſt white of all, to 
iſh with, ground with weak Gum:watere, _- _... 
Iv. Leny Hack, ground with Gum-watcr,it makes 
00d black. a. ig 6M 
V. Vermilion, Grind it with the glair of an Egg, and 
the grinding put a little clarified honey , to make its 
lour bright and perfket. _ In? 
VI. Sinoper-lake , it makes a deep and beautiful red, 
rather purple, almoſt like unto a Rederoſe, Grind 
with' Gum-lake and Turnſole water : if you will 
ve.it light, adda little Cerufe , and it will make a 
ight Crimſon ; if to Diaper , add only Turnſole 
Alter. | | ' . | < 7 iu a 
VIE. Red-lead, Grind it with-ſome Saffron , and fitf 
um-lake 3 for the.'$affron makes it orient , and of & 
angold coloug..” tf... .- +95 5 £0 ag 
VI, Ternſole', Lay it in a Sawcer of Vinegar 5 znd 
titqver a chafting-diſh of coals 3 let it boil, then take _ 
oft, and wring it, into a Shell, ,, adding a little Gume, 
rabick , let it ſtand till itis diſſolved :; Kt iogood to 
adow Carnation, and all Yellows. - SW... 
* IX. Reſet, Grind it with Brazil-water » and if will 
Nate 2 dcep purple,; put Ceruſeco it, ene A 
lgnter ; grindit with Litmoſe , and it will Make 2 322% 
[1otet 7- : nh Dicmoſe s | & X. Spamft# 
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X. Spaniſs brown, Grind it with Brazil-water: nj 
gle it with Ceruſe and it makes a horke-fleſh Colour, 

XI. Bole Armonisck , It is a faint Colour 3 its chi 
uſc is, in making ſize for burnith'd gold. 

XTI. Green bice, Order it as you do blew bice ; wha 
it is moyſt, and not through dry , you may diaperupat 
it with the watcr of deep green. 

XII. Ferdegriefe, Grind it with juyce of Rue, and: 
little weak gum-water , and you will have a moſt pur 
green : if you will diaper with i, grind ie with Lyed 
Rue (orelſe the decoQion thereof) and there will be1 
hoary green : Diaper Vetdegrieſe green wit 
ſap-green:: alfo Verdegrieſe ground with whute Tarts, 
-— os tempered with gum-witer, gives a moſt per- 

green. | 

- XIV. Ferditare, grind it with a weak Gum-Arabid 
water : it is the fainteft green that is, but is good to if 
you: __ in any kind of ___— oh 
NV. lay itin ſharp vincgar all night 3 pit 
Tt into a Tile Alom to cmdeies nar al , and youll 
have a good green to digper upon other greens. 

XVI. Orpiment, Arſenicum or Auripigmentum, grill 
it with-a tiff water of Gum-lake , becauſe it is the bel 
colour of it (elf; it will lie upon no green, for all greet 
white and red lead; and Ceruſe fiain'it : whereforc yu 
muſt deepen your colours ſo that the Orpiment may 
higheſt, and ſo it may agree with all Colours. ; 

"XVI. Meftiet, Grind it with a ſmall quantity 
Saffron in gum-water, and never make it lighter that 
iis: it will endureto lic upon alf colours and metals 

"XVIH. Saffron, Steep it in Glair: it may be 8 
with Vermilion. - 

- RIX- Pink: yellow, If you would have it ſad colouttd, 
grind it with Saffron-4-if light, wich Ccruſe ; mix 
with weak gum-watcr, and ſo uſt it. | 

? XX. Okt 
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£X. Oker de Laxce, Grind it wich pure Brazil-water : 
akes a paſſing hair colour 3 and isa natural ſhadow 

old. - ng | REN 
1 Umber, It is a more {ad colour. Grind #with 
n-water, Or gum-lake 3 atid lighten it (if you pleaſe) 
h a little Ceruſc and a blade of Saffron. | 
XXII. Ultramarine, If you would have it deep, grind 
yith Litmoſe-watet; but if light, with finc Ceruſe; 
Ja weak Gum-Arabick water. _. 
CX1IL Hidico, Grind it with water of Gum-Atabick, 
Ultramarine. OD 
XXIV. Blew bite, Grind it with clean water, as (mall 
you cati, then put it into ſhell, and waſhit thus : 
as much water to it as will fill up the veſſel or ſhell, 
I lit it well , Ict it ftand an hour , and the filth and 
water caft away then put in more clean water, 
thus four or five tines; and at laſt put in Gum- 
abick. water ſomewhat weak , that the Biee may fall 
the bottom; pour off the gum-water, ard put more . 
t, waſh it again, dric it, and mix it with weak gum- 
er (if you would have it riſe of the ſame coloury 
with a ſtiff water of Gum-lake, if you would have 
noft perfe@ blew ; if a light blew , grind it with a 
4 _ 3 but if a mott deep blew , add water of 
©. 
XXV. $malt, Grind & with a little fine Roſet, and it 
Hl make a deep Violet ; and by putting in a quantity 
Ceruſe, it will make a light Violet. | : 
XXVI. Litmoſe blew, Grind it with Cerufe : with 
d much Litmoſfe it makes a deep Blew 3 with tog 
Ceraſe, a light blew: grind it with the weals 
ter of Gum-Arabick. LEES 
ake fine Litmoſe, cut it in pieces, lay it in weak, rater 
Gum-lake for twenty four bours ,. and you ſhall have 4 
ater of & mot ftrfelf Azure 5 with which waitr you! may 
B z Diagt# 
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X. Spaniſh brown, Grind it with Brazil-water : min- 
gle it with Ceruſe and it makes a horfe-fleſh Colour. 

XI. Bole Armonieck , It is a faint Colour 5 its chi 
uſe is, in making fize for burnifh'd gold. 

XTI. Green bice, Order it as you do blew bice 3 when 
it is moyſt, and not through dry, you may diaper upoy 
it with the water of deep green. 

XII. Perdegrieſe, Grind it with juyce of Rue, and: 
little weak gum-water , and you will have a moſt pure 
green : if you will diaper with it, grind ie with Lye of 
Rue (orelſe the decoQion thereof) and there will bez 
hoary green : Diaper yo Vetdegrieſe green with 
ſap-green:: alfo Verdegriele ground with whute Tartar, 
and bo tempered with gum-witer, gives a moſt per- 
{4 green. | | | 
- RIV. Ferditare, grind it with a weak Gum-Arabick 
water : it is the fainteft green that is, but is good to lay 
Ru! oigck, in any kind of Gapery: 

XV. lay itin ſharp vincgar all night 3 put 
it into a Title Alom to caſe Je kev oa , __ will 
have a good green to diaper upon other greens. 

XVI. Orpiment, Arſenicum or Auripigmentum, grind 
it with a Riff water of Gum-lake , 'becauſc it is the be 
cqlour of it ſelf; it will lie upon no green, for all greens, 
white and red lead; and Ceruſe tain'it : wherefore you 
muft deepen your colours ſo that the Orpiment may be 
higheſt, and ſo it may agree with all Cotours. | 

” XV. Maſtiert, Grind it with a ſmall quantity of 
Saffron 10 gum-water , and never make it lighter than 
r's: 1t will endureto lie upon alf colours and metals 

'XVIN. Saffron, Steep it in- Glair: it may be 
with Vermilion. - 

- XIX- Pink-yellow, If you would have it ſad coloured, 
grind it with Saffron3-if light, wich Ceruſe ; mis it 
with weak gum-watcr, and fo uſe it. ; 

nk: | XX, Oke 
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XX. Oker de Lace, Grind it with pure Brazil-water : 
it makes a paſling hair colour 3 and isa natural ſhadow 


or gold. - AY | | 's 
Xl. Umber, It is a tore {ad colour. Grind with 
um-water, Or gum-lake 3 atid lighten it (if you pleaſe) 
ith a little Ceruſe and a blade of Saffron. 
XXxlI. Ultramarine, If you would have it deep, grind 
t with Litmoſe-watet; but if light, with finc Cetuſe; 
znd a weak Gum-Arabick water. _. 
XXIIL Hidico, Grind it with water of Gum-Arabick, 
Ultramarine. Ee | 
XXIV. Blew bite, Grind it with clean water, as (inal! 
zs you cati, then put it into a ſhell, and waſh it thus : 
xt as much water to it as will fall up the veſlel or ſhell, 
nd ftit it well , let it ſtand an hour , and the filth and 
lirty watcr caft away; then put in more clean water; 
lo thus four or five titnes; and at laſt put in Gum- 
\rabick. water ſomewhat weak , that the Biee may fall 
d the bottom; pour off the gam-water, ard put more . 
dit, waſh it again, dric it, and mix it with weak gum- 
mater (if you would have it riſe of the ſane coloury 
ut with a ſtiff water of Gum-lake, if you would have 
| moſt perfe@ blew ; if a light blew , grind it with a 
ttle Ceruſe 3 but if a molt deep blew , add water of 
itmoſe, | 
XXV. $malt, Grind & with a little fine Roſer, and it 
ll make 4 deep Violet ; and by putting in a quantity 
dt Ceruſe, it will make alight Violet. + 
xXVI. Litmoſe blew, Grind it with' Cetufe { with 
0 much Liemofe it makes a deep Mew 3 with tog 
ach Ceraſe, a light blew : grind it with the weal 
Water of Gum-Arabick. oh 
ake fine Litmioſe, cut it in pieces, lay it int weak rater 
| Gum-lake for twenty four bours , and you fhal have 4. 
Pater of & weft ferfel# Azure 5 with which water yo#y 
B z Piagt# 
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Diaper aud Damark,, upon all other blewr,to make them ſhe 
more fair and beautiful. 

XXVII. Orchal, Grind it with unſlak'd Lime ag{ 
Urine , it makes a pure Violet : by putting to more or 


le Lime, you may make the Violet light or deep a 
you pleaſc. 


— ————— _—— 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Mixt and Compound Colours. 


I. Urry, It is a wonderful beautiful colour, com- 
poſed of purple and white: it is madethus, 
Take Sin:per-lake two ounces 3 white Lead one ounce 
grind them together. See the 24 Section. 
IT. 4 GLiſs grey, Mingle Ceruſe with a little Azure. 
III. 4 Bay colour , Mingle Vermilion with a littl 
Spaniſh brown and black. 


IV. A deep Purple , It is made of Indico, Spaniſh 
- brown and white. | 


It js called in Latine Purpureus , in Greek, T9qVgi% 
from Togques , a kins of (rell fiſh that yields a liquor of 


that coulouty. 


V. An Aſp colour, or Grey, It is made by mixing white 


and Lamp-black; or white with Sinaper , Indico and 
black make an Aſh colour. TH | 


. It is called in Latine Cxfius , and color Cinerius it 
Greek, Townes and Trpeddve. © 


VL. Lizht Green, It is made of Pink and Smalt 
with white to make it lighter if need require. 


_ VII. $:yffron colour, It is made of Saffron alone 0! 
infuſion. 


VIII. Flame colour , It is made of Vermilion all 
Orpimelh 


.” of Mixt and Compound Colours. rol 


I Orpiment, mixed deep or light at pleaſure: or thus* 
(ew WY Take red Lead and mix it with Maſticote, which heighs 
ten with white. | 'B 
and Ix, A Violet Colour, Indico, white and Sinaper Lake 
» of I make a good Violet. So alfo Ceruſe and Litmole, of 
p as each cqual parts. | 
" XK, Leadcolowr , It is made of White mixed with 
Indico. | 
— | NI. Scarlet colour,It is made of Red Lead, Lake, Ver» 
milion : yet Vermilion in this caſe is not very uſeful. 

XI. To make Vermilion. 

Take Brimſione in powder one ounce, m1X it with 
Quickfilyer a pound, put it into a Crucible well luted, 
and upon a Charcoal fire heat it till it is red hot then 

com- Wrake it off and let it cool, | 
thus, XIII To meke a bright Crimſon. 


wnce 5 Mix tinQture of Brazil with a little Ceruſe ground 
with fair water. 
te» XIV. To make a ſad Crimſon. | 


littl Mix the aforclaid light Crimſon with a.little Indico 
ground with fair water. | 
paniſh XV. To make a pure Lake. 

Take Urine twenty pound, boil it in a Kettle and 
pugic; WH ſcum it with an Iron Scummer till it comes to ſixteen 
28 f pound 3 to which add gum Lake one pound, Alom 

five ounces 3 boil all till jt is well coloured, which 
white WW you may try by dipping therein a piece of linnen cloth; 
co and then add ſweet Alom in powder a ſufficient quantity, 
ſirain it and let it ſtand firain it again through a dry 
us 3 i WFcloth till the liquor be clear : that which remains in 
the cloth or bag is the pure Lake. 
Smalt BW XVI. To mike a Crimſon Lake. 

It is uſually made of the flocks ſhorn off from 

one bj{MCrimſon cloth by a Lye made of Salt - pe- 

Er, which extxacts the colour 3 which precipitate, 
on ali H > g cdulco- 
z1menh - 
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edulcorate, and dry in the Sun or a Stove. 
. XVII. A pure Green. | | 

Take white Tartar and Verdegricſe, temper then 
with ſirong white Wine Vinegar, in which & little gun 
Arabick hath' been diffolved. ; 

XVIII. A pure Violet. 

Take a little Indico and tinCure of Brazil, grind 
them 294 _— eo | 
. XTIX. A pure colour. 

> Irv oc Brimfione an ounce and an half, Quick 
ver, Sal Armoniack, Jupiter, of each one'qunce 3 heat 
the Brimſione and Salt into powder , and. make a 
Amalgamie with the Quicklilyer and. Tinn, mixall ts 
gether,which put into a great glaſs Gaardz make under 
it an ordinary fire, and keep it in a conſtant heat forth; 
ſpace of {1x hours. Sdn 
' XX, Tomake a Tellow Cglowr, 

Take the yellow chives in'white Lilizs, ſteep themin 
gum water, and it will make a perfe& yellow tit 
1ame from Saffron. and Tartat tempered with gm 
water. * hte | - ahi 

XX1. To make a Red colour. 

Take the roots of the lefſer Eugloſs, and boat them, 
and firajn out the juice, and mix it with Alom wat@!, 

' XXIL. Tomake excellent. good Greens, - | 

The Liver of a Lamprey makes an excellent a0 
durable: grals green. :'* anq yellow: laid, upon ble# 
will change into green: ſo likewiſe the juice of a ble 
Flower-de-luce,mxed with gum water,will be pak 
and durabl. green.or. blew, according as it is uleds 
** XYUL. To make g Pa ple colowr. 

Take the juice of Bilberries and\mix it. with Alon 
and Galls, and:ſo. paint with it. RY 
' XXIV. To wake a good Murry, 

Temper Roſkt with a little Roſe Watcr, 11 whicad 

Ares FR 6% 2 * hitrir 
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little gum bath been diffalved, and it will be good 3 but 
not excecding that at the firſt SeQion of this Chapter. 

XXV. To make Azmri or Blew. 

Mix the Azure with glew water, and not with gum 
water. | 

XXVI. To make a Tellow, Green, or mag. 

Buckthorn Berries gathered green and fieeped in A- 
lem water yield a good yellow : but being through ripe 
and black (by the eighteenth SeQtion of the twenty firſt 

apter of the third Book) they yicld a good green : 
and lafily, being gathered when they are ready todrop 
df, which is about the middle or end of November, 
_ juice mixt with Alom water yields a good purpk 
colour. 


—— — | C_—____y — 


CHAP. XX 
Of Colours for Drepery. 


LF QR TVellow garments. Take Maſticot deepned with 
brown Oker aud red Lead. 

IE. For Searlet. Take Vermilion deepned with Si- 
naper lake, and heightned with touches of Maſticot. 

HI. For Crimſon. Lay on Lake very thin, and deepen 
with the ſame. a 

IV. For Purple, Grinde Lake and Smalt together: 
or take blew Bice,and mix K with red and white Lead... 

V. For an Orient Violet. Grind Litmoſe,blew Smalt, 
and Cerafe ; but in mixture let the blew have the ap-* 
per hand, 

VI. For Blew. Take Azure decpned with Indic blew3 
or Lake heightned with white. 


VII, ; e garment farft over 
For black, "_ by the garmen ih 
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with Fvory black, then heighten it with Cherryſton, 
black, and-a little white. 

VIII. For black Sattin. Take Cherryſtone þlack; 
then white decpned with Cherryſione Hlack 3 and ther 
laſtly, Ivory black. | 

IX. Fora pure Green. Take Verdegrieſe,bruiſcit, ani 
ſeep it in Muſcadine for twelve hours, then firain i 
into a ſhell, to which add a little Sap green : ( but put 
no gum thereto.) 

X. For a Carnstion- Grind Ceruſe, well waſhed,with 
red Lead ; or Ceruſe and Vermilion. 

' XI. For (loth of Gold. Take brown Oker,and liquid 
Gold-water, and heighten upon the ſame with ſmall 
firoaks of Gold, 

XII. For white Sattin. Take firſt fine Cenfſe, 
_ "which deepen with Cherryſtone black, then heighten 
- Saw Ceruſe, and fine touches ,where the light 
falleth. 

XIII. Foy a ruſſet Sattin. Take Indy blew and Like, 
firſt thin, and then decpned with Indy again. 

XIV. For a hair Colour. It is made out of Maſticot, 
Uber , yellow Oker, Ceruſe , Oker de Rous, ani 
Yea=coal, ts | 
XV, For a Popinjay green: Take a perfect greet 
mingled with Mafticot. JOS ns: 

XVI. For changeable Silk, Take water of Maſlicot 
andred Lead; which deepen with Sap green. 

' XVII. For alight Blew. Take blew: Bice, heightned 
with Ceruſe or Spodiumi. 
-  XVUL, For to ſhadow Ruſſet. Take Cherryltone 
black, and white lay a light *ruſſet, then ſhadow it 
with white, | 
' WIX. For a Skitcolour. Take blew Bice and Venic 


Ceruſe: but if you would have it dark, take ſome ble# 
and white. * | 


TD | 
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Of liquid Gold and Silver. Iog 

AX. For s Straw colour. Take Maſticot 3 then 
white heightened with Maſticot, and deepned with 
Pink, Or thus. Take xed” Lead deepned with 
Lake. 

XXT. For Tellowiſh. Thin Pink deepned with pink 
and green : Orpimentburned makes a Marigold co« 
Jour. 

' XXIL Fopr a Peach colour. Take Brazil water, Log 
water and Ceruſe, 

XXILE. For alight Purple. Mingle Ceruſe with Logs» 
weod water : or take Turnſole mingled witha little 
Lake, Smalt and Bice. 

XXIV. For a Watent colour. Red Lead thinly laid, 
and ſhadowed with Spanith brown. 

XXV. Por a Fire colour. Take Maſticot, and deepen 
it with Maſticot for the flame. 

' ANXVI. For a Tree. Take Uimber and white,wrought 
with Umber, deepned with black. 

 AXVTl. For the Leaves. Take Sap. green and green 
Bicc, heighten it with Verditure and white. 

XAXY1IT ForWater. Biew and white, deepned with 
blew, and heightned with white. 

AXIX. For Banks. Thin Umber, deepned with Us 
ber and black, 

Le. For Feathers. Take Lake frizled with red 
ca 


——— 


CHAP. xXI. 


Of Liquid Gold and Silver. 


28. Gold ar Silver. 


Take hy ox fix Jeaves of Gold, Or Silver, which 
grind 


grind (with a fiiff gum Lake water, and a good quanti. 
ty of ſalt )as ſmall as you can 3 then put it into a via 
or glazed veſſel 3 add fo much fair water as may gif- 
ſolve the fff gum water; then let it rand four hours 
that the gold may ſettle : decant the water, and put 
mM more, till the gold is clean waſhed : to the gold put 
more faig water, little ſal Armonigck and common 
fait, digeſting it cloſe for fquy days: then put all jato 
a piece of thin Glovers leather (whole grain 15 pecled 
off ) and hang it up, ſo will the {al Armaoniack fret a+ 
way, and the gold remain behind, which kcep. 

Or thus, Grind fine leaf Gold with ftroug or thick gum 
water very fine > and as you grind add more thick, gum w- 
ter > being very finc, waſh it in a great ſhell, as you do bice : 
then temper it mitb a little quantity of Me cary ſublimat, 
41d a little diſſolved gum to bind is in the ſhell ; ſpakeit, 
ond ſpread the Gold about the fides thereof, that it maybe 
oll of one coloty and fineneſs, which uſe with fair waters, 
#s you do other Colours. The ſame obſerve in liquid Silver) 
with tbis obſervation , That if your Silver, by length of 
time, or humidity of the aiv. becomes rufly ; then cover 
the place with juice of Glick before you lay on the Silver, 
which will preſerve it. | 

When you uſe it, temper it with glair of egg, and ſo uſe 
it with pen or pencil. Glair of Exgs is 1bus made. Takt 
tbe whites and beat them witb a ſpoon, till that riſe allin 
foam 3 then let them ſtand all night, and by morging thty 
will be turaed into clear water, which is god glair. 

I]. Argeutum Muſicum. - | 

Take one ounce of tin, melt it, and pat thereto of 
Tartar and Quickſilver of each one ounce, ſtir them 
well together until they be cold, then beat it in a mor- 
tar andgrind it ona fjone ; mix it with gum Waters 
write therewich, and afterwards poliſh it. 

HI. Burniſhed Gold or Silver. 


Take 


Lib. 1, 


Ou, 


- ** Of prepering.be Colopre. Lo7 
Take gum-lake and difſolve it into aftiff water 3 then 
ind a blade or two of Saffron therewith, and you ſhall 

ave afair gold : wheii you have ſet it, being through- 
ly dry, burniſh it with a d tooth. Or thus, hav 
writ with yolir pen or pencil what you pleale, cutthe 

Leaf Gold or Silver. into pieces, according to the 

draught, which take up with a feather and lay it upon 

the drawing, which preſs down with a piece of wool; 
and being dry, burniſh it. . 8. | 

* IV. Gold Armoniack. 

This isnothing but chat which we have taught af 
the forth. Scftion of the. kxtecnthy Chaptes of this 
| V. Size for burnifbed Gold. | 

Take Bok Armoniack three draciyns, fine Chalk one 
drachm ; grind then as ſmall as you can tagerher with 
fair water, three or four times, letting it dry after e- 
very. time : then take ghair and ſtrain it as ſhort as wa- 
tet, with which grind:the Bole and Chalk, addinga 
little gum Hedera, and a few blades of Saffron : grind 
al. as.\mall as poſſible, and put them into. an. Ox horn 
( I judge a glaſs veſſel better) and fet it torot inhorſe. 
dung for fix weeks 3 then take it up, and let it have air, 
and keep it for uſe. 

Itr wſe is for gilding. prcbments , book covers , and 
leather, thus; lay this fize [v# npor the parchment, then 
mb a feather lay the Gold or Silver #po# it, whioh when 
"ry, burniſh it. 

VL. To diaper on Goldor Silver. 

You rhuſt diaper on-Gold with Lake and yellow Oker: 
but upon Silver with Ceruſe. 

VI. Aurym Muſicur. 

Take fine Cryſtal, Orpiment, of each one ounce,beat 
each ſcverally into a fine powder, then grind them to- 
Ether well. with glair. Y 
= Ou 
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You may write with it, with pen or pencil, and your 
letters or draught will be of a good gold colour, 
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CHAP, XXII. 


of Preparing the Colours. | 


x.F Olours, according to their natures, have each a 
particular way of preparation : to wit,by grind- 
ing, waſhing or ſteeping, 

Il. The chief Colours to be ground are theſe z White 
Lead, Ceruſe, Sinaper Lake, Oker, Pink, Indico, Um- 
ber, Colens Earth, Spaniſh Brown, Ivory Black, Cher- 
ryltone Black, 

III. The chief Colowrs to be woſh'dare Red Lead,Ma- 
Kicot, green Bice, Cedar green, Ultramarine, blew Bice, 
Smalt, Verditure. | 

IV. The chief Colowrs to be ſteepd, are Sap-green,Sa 
fron, Turnſole, Stone blew, Venice berries. 

V. To Grind Colours. 

Take the colour you would grind, and ſcrape off 
from it all the filth, then lay it .upon the ſtone, and 
with the muller bruiſe it alittle; then put thereto a. 
little ſpring water, and grind all together very well, 
dill the colour is very tinez which done, paut it out in- 
to certain hollows or furrows cut in chatk-fione, and 


there let it lie till it is dry, which reſerve in papers or 
glaſſes, | 


VI. To Waſh colonys. 


Put the colour into a glazed veſſel, and-put thereto 
fair waterplentifully, waſh it well, and decant (aftcr 
3 while) the water 3 do this fix or ſeven times 3 at laſi 


put 
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put the watex (being uſt troubled) into another glazed 
veſſel, leaving the dregs. at bottom : then into this 
ſecond yelſel put more fair water, waſhing it as before, 
till the water (being ſettled) be clear, ,and the coloup 
remain fine at bottom : we have taught another way 
at therwenty fourth Scion of the eighteenth Chapter 
of this Book. - | | | 
VII. To'fteep Colours. | | TAE; 
Takea quantity thereof, and put it intoa ſhell, and, 
fill the hell with fair water, to which add ſome fine 
powder of Alom, to raiſe the Colour 3: let it thus ſteep 
a day and night, and you will have a good colour. 
IWhere note 3 Seffronfteeped in vinegar gives a good eo- 
lourz and the Venice berries in fair water and a little 
Alom , or a drop or #wo of oyl of Vieriol wakes 8 fair 
Jelow. 
VIII. To temper the colours.  . ILY | I 
Take alittle of any colour, . and . put it into a clean 
ſhell, and .add therets'a few drops of gum water, :and& 
with your fingers work it about'the ſhell, then let it” 
dry z when dry, touch it with your hngers, if any co 
lour comes off, you-muſt add ftronger gum water; 
but being. dry, if the colour gliſter or. ſhine, it 'is # 
bign there. is too much gum in it, which: you may res 
. medy by putting m fair water. 4 
IX. To belp the defelts. HY NF OORe TYp 
Some colours as Lake, Umber, and others which are 
hard,. will crack when'they are dty-z in this/calt; in 
tempering them add a little white Sugar candy in very 
hine powder, which mix with the colour and fair water 
in the ſhell, cill the Sugar candy is diſſolved. | 
X. Theſe colours, Umber, Spanifh brown , Colen 
earth, Cherryſtone, and Ivory black, are to be bur 
before they be ground or waſh'd. | 
XI, To burn or calcine Colourse 


T his 
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' This is fone in a crucible, covering the mouth there. 
of with clay, and ſetting it in a hot fire, til you arc 
fare isred hot through : which done, being cold, 
waſhor grind it as aforcſaid. 
XII. Toprepare ſhadows for Coloure. _ 

- White is ſhaded with black, and contrariWiſe : yel- 
tow with Umber, and the Okers : Vermilion with 
Lake : blew Bice with Indic : Black coat with Ro- 
ſet, &c, 


. 
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CHAP, xXI1E. 
of the Manital Inſtruments. 


L'T He manual Enftrunients are four (by the ſecond 


| Sehion of the fifteenth Chapter of this Book) 
 towit, The Grinding ftoze and Maller 5 Pencils 3 Table: 

1 on 3 and ſhells or little glafſes or China 

C8, 

- UL The Griuding fone may be of Porphury, Scrpen- 
tine or Marble, but rather a Pebble, his nb the beſt 
of all others ; the Maller only of pebble, which keep 

very clean. 


Theſe may be eofily got of Marblers or Stowe-catters in 
London. 


Oo 
_ HE Chooſe your pencils thus : by their faſinels 
mathe quills , and their tharp points after you have 
drawn or wetted them in your mouth two' os three 
times; fo that although larger yet their points will 
GOIRC tO as (mall as a hair, which then arc good 3 but 
f they ſpread or bave any extravagant hairs they arc 

naught. 
To waſh y:ar Pencils, 


Aﬀcce 


of preparetions for Limming. tft 


* After uſing them, rub the ends of them well wich 
ſoap, then lay them a while in warm water to (ic 
then take them out and waſh them well in other fait 
watcT- 

y. Taprepare the Toble. 

It mutt be made of pure fine pafte-board , fach as 
Cards are made of ( of what thickneſs you plecafe 
very fincly flick'd and glazed. Take a piece of t 
paſtc-board ot the bignels you jatend the picture, and 
a piece of the fineſt and whiteſt parchment you can get 
(virgin parchment), which cut of cqual bignels with 
the paſte hoard 3 with thin, white, new made Rarch, 
paſte theparchment to the paſtc-board, with the out- 
fide of the kin outwardmoſt : lay an the arch very 
thin and eavcn 3 then the grinding ſtone being clean, 
lay the card thereon with the parchinent fide dawn- 
wards, and as hard as you can, rab the other fide of 
the paſte-board with a Boars tooth (et ina Rick ; chen 


let it be thorow dric, and it will be fit to work or limy 
any cyrious thing upon. | A 

VI. The ſhells holding or containing your colqurs, 
ought t© be Horſe-muſcle ſhells, which may be got ig 
July about Rivers fides3 but the next to theſe are ſagll 
els ſells, as in ſiead- thereaf little China or glaſs 
VEucis; 


c_ \ _—__C— I "I 


CHAP. Xx1v. 
Of Preparations for Limning. 


LT. F Ave two ſmall glaſs or China diſhes, in either 
of which muſt be pure clean water, the one £0 
waſh the pencils in being foul 3 the other to _ 
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per the. colours with, when there is occaſion. 


I. Beſides the pencils you Limn with; a large,clew, . 
and dry pencil, to cleanſe the work from any ki bouf 
- of duſt, that may fall upon it, which one called Fitch. WY, ed 
Pencils. FRMER STUNTS Y cbe/ 
HE: A ſharp Pen-knife to take off hairs that may Wl &,, 
'come from your pencil, cither among 'the colours or I 
upon the work 3 or to take out ſpots that may fall up- 5 
'on the card or table. ting 
Tv. A Paper with a hole cut therein, to lay over the theli 
Card, to keep it from duſtand filth, to reſt your hand that 3 
upon, and to keep the ſoil and ſweat of your hand from deſig 
Cullying the parctiment, as allo to try your pencils on a+. | 
before you uſe them. | "ow 
| © Tet the ſmallglaſſes, waters, pencils and pen-knife li "ha 
all onthe right hand. | "part 
'V. Haveready a quantity of light carnation or fic yards 


colour temper'd up in a ſhell by it ſelf with a weak gum 
water z If it bea fair complexion, mhix white and red 
Lead together 3 if a brown or ſwarthy, add to the for- 
mer, . Maſiicot, or Engliſh Oker, or both : but be lute 
the fleſh colour. be always lighter than the complexion of t 
7ou would litnn ; for by working on it you may bring 
t to its true colour. ON TO | 
* VL. Inalarge Horſe-muſcle ſhelt place your ſeveral 
ſhadows ( for the fleſh colour) in little places one di- 
tint from another. en | 
VILE. In all {hadowings have ready ſome white, and 
lay a good quantity of it by it ſelf,beſfides what the (ha- 
dows are fir mixed with : for red for the cheeks and 
lips, temper Lake and red Lead together x for blew 
ſhadows( as under the eyes aud in veins )Indico or Ultra* 
rmeand white : for gray faint ſhadows, white, Engliſh 
Oker,lometimes Maſticot : for deep ſhadows, white,En- MM": 
ghſh Oker,Umber ;. for dark ſhadows, Lake and Pink,, KT 
which make a good ficſhy ſhadow. vill. To 
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VIIL To make choice of the light. 

Let it be fair and large and free from ſhadows of trees or 
houſes, but all clear Skie light, and let it be dired from 
J above, and 10t tranſverſe z let it be northerly and not ſou- 
J tberly; 2nd let the room be cloſe and clean, and freefrom the 
Sun-beams. 

IX. Of the manner of ſitting. 

Let your deck on which you work beſo ſituate, that fit* 
ting before it, your left arm may be towards the light, that 
the light may ſtrike ſidling upon: your work : Let the party 
that is t6 be Limned, be in what poſture themſelves will 
deſign, but not above two yards off you at moſt, and level 
with you \ wherein obſerve their m1tion, if nover ſo ſmall;for 
the leaſt motion, if not recalled, may in ſhort time bring on 

ou many errors : Laſtly, the face being finiſhed, let tbe 
(party ſtand (mot fit) at a farther diſtance ( fiur or five 
yard: off ) to draw the pofture of his clothes. 


S— 


CHAP, XXv. 


of the Praice of Limning in Miniture,or Draws 
ing of a Face in Colonrs. 


> dis LT 0 begin the work, 

Have all things ina readinels (as before) then 
.aod WW" the Card lay the prepared cglour ( anſwerable to 
 (ha- {M*b< complexion preſented) caven and thin, free from 


- and {W©4irs and ſpots, over the place where the picture is to 
blew be: the ground thus Jaid, begin the work, the party 
Itra* Xing ſet, which mutt be done at three ſittings: at the 
1g)iſh hr iting the face is only dead coloured, which takes 


up about two hours tine : at the ſecond ſitting, go 9*. 


kr the work more curioully, adding 1ts particular 
£ graces - 


4A 


_— > 
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raccs or deformities, ſweetly couching the colours, 
which will take up about five hours time : at the third 
ſitting finiſh the face, in which you mult perfect all 


V7 
that is imperfe& and rough, putting the deep ſhadows ar 
in the face, as in the eyes, eye-brows, and ears, which ye 
are the laſtof the work, and not to be done till the _ 
hair curtain, or backſide of the picture, and the drape- wit 
ry be wholly finiſhed, : for 

II. The operation or work, at firſt ſitting. wh 

The ground for the complexion bcing laid, draw Gat 
the out-lines of the face , which do with Lake and aC 
white mingled 3 draw faintly , that if you mils in WF qr; 
proportion or colour you may alter it : this done, add pic 
to the former colour red Lead, for the cheeks and lips OV 
Jet it be but faint (for you cannot lighten a deep c0- ble 
lour) and make the ſhadows in their due places, 4 if 
in the cheeks, lips, tip of thechin and ears, the cycs nitr 
and roots of the hair : ſhadow not with a flat pencil, the 
but by {mall touches (as in hatching ) and fo go over tait 
the face. In this dead covering rather than to be cur wit 
rious, lirive as nearas may beto imitate nature. The wat 
red ſhadows being put in their due places ſhadow with is y 
a faint blew, about the corners and balls of the eyes5 thin 


and with a grayiſh blew under the cyes and about the the 
temples, herghtning the ſhadows as the light falls, 5 and 
allo the harder ſhadows in the dark fide of the fact, the 


under the eye-brows,chin and neck. Bring all the woik Wl for | 
to an equality , but add perfeQion to no particular to tl 
part at this time 3 but imitatethe life in likeneſs, round {Ml lids, 


neſs, boldne(s, poſture, colour, and the like, Laſtly, MW of i 
touch at the hair with a ſatable colour in ſuch curls, a Ve 
folds and form, as may cither agree with the life, 0! WW colg 
grace the piCture 3 fill the empty places with coloun IM ver 


and deepen it more ſtrongly, than in the deepeſt ſhi” MW mal 
dowed before, 


III, The 
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HI. The oper ation or work at ſecond ſiting, 
Ks before rudely, ſo now you muſt ſweeten thoſe 


varieties which Nature affords, with the ſame colours 
and inthe ſame places, driving them one intoanother, 
yet ſo as that no lump or ſpot of colour, or rough edge 
may appear in the whole work 3 and this muſt be done 
with a pencil ſharper than that which was uſed be- 
fore- This done, go to the backſide of the picture, 
which may be Landskip, or a curtain of blew or red 
Sattin : if of blew, temper as much Bice as will cover 
a Card,and let it be well mixed with gumzwith a pencil 
_ draw the out-line of the Curtain 3 as alſo of the whole 
picture 3 then witha large pencil lay thinly or airily 
over the whole ground, on which you mean to lay the 
blew 3 and then with a large pencil, lay over the ſame 
a ſubſtantial body of colour in doing of which, be 
nimble , keeping the colour moilt, letting no part 
thereof be dric till the whole be covered. It the Cur- 
tain be crimſon, trace it out with lake 3 lay the ground 
with a thin colour z and lay the light witha thin and 
wateriſh colour, where they fall ; and while the ground 
is yet wet, with a ſtrong dark colour tempered ſomc= 
thing thick, lay the ſtrong and hard ſhadows cloſe by 
the other lights. Then lay the linnen with faint white, 
and the drapery flat, of the colour you intend it. In 
the face, ſee what ſhadows are too light or too deep, 
for the Curtain bchind, and drapery, and reduce each 
to their due perfe&tion 3 draw the lines of the cyc- 
lids, and ſhadow the entrance into the ear, decpnc(s 
of the eye-brows, and emincut marks in the f:ce, with 
a very ſharp pencil : laſtly, go over the hair, 
coloaring it as it appears in the life , cafting 0- 
ver the ground ſome looſe hairs, which will 
make the picture ſtand as it were at a diſtance 
from the curtain : $badow the linnen with white, Noth, 
x 2 " 
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1d 8 little yellow and blew ; and deepen your black 
with Ioery Black, mixed with a litthe Lake and Ir 
aicn. 

IV. The oper at108 or work at third futing. ; 

This third work is wholly ſpent in giving ftrong 
touches where you ſee cauſe 3 in rounding, ſmoothing 
and colouring the face, which you may better ſee to 
dos now the curtain and drapery is limned than be- 
fore. And now obſerve whatſoever may conduce to 
the perfe&ion of your work, as geſture, skars or moles, 


caſts of the eyes, windings of the mouth , and the 
likes 


Es 


———— 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Linmning Drapery. 


I. A Full and ſubſtantial ground being laid all 6- 


ver where you intend the drapery ; as if blew, 
with Bice (moothly laid, deepen it with Lake and In- 
dico 3 lightning it with a fine faint white, in the &x- 
treme light places, the which underſtand of other 
colours. 

IL If the body you draw be in Armour, lay liquid 


Y 
filver all over for a ground, well dried and burniſhed; 


ſhadow it with Silver, Indico and Umber, according 
thelife direQs you, 


II. For Gold Armony, lay liquid gold as you did 
the fiiver, and ſhadow u ay rat / 


on it with Lake.Enegliſh Oker 
and a little gold. F ta 


IV. For Pearls, your ground muſt be Indico and 
white 3 the ſhadows black and pink, 


V. For Diamond! , lay a. ground of liquid falver , 
an 


of Limning Landskip. n7 


and deepen it with Cherryſtone black and Iyory 
black. 
| VI. For Rabies, lay a ſilver ground, which burniſh 
tothe bigneſs of a Rubie : then with pure Turpentine 
t:zmper'd with Indian Lake, from a ſmall wire heated 
1:4 Candle, drop upon the burniſhed place,faſhioning 
+4 2 you pleaſe with your Inſtruments, which let lie a 
day or twotodry. | "* 

VII. For Emerarulds , or any green ſtone , temper 
Turpentine with Verdigriele, and a little Turmerick 
root, firſt ſcraped,with Vinegar,drying it,grind it to hne 
powder and mix it. 

VIII. For Saphyres,mix or temper Ultramarine with 
pure Turpentine, which lay upon a ground of liquid 
Silver poliſht. 

To make liquid Gold or Siver, ſee the firſt Seffion of the 
twenty firſt Chapter of this Book, 


_— 


CHAP. XXVIL. 
Of Limning Landskip. 


Al: the variable expreſſions of Landskip are innumera* 
ble, they being. as many as there are men and fancies ; 
thegeneral rules follow. 

I. Always begin with the Sky, Sunbeams,or lighteli 
parts firſt next the yellowiſh beams ( which make of 
Maſticot and white) next the blewneſs of the Skie, 
(which make of Smalt only.) 

IL. At firſt colouring, leave no part of the ground un- 
covered, but lay the colours ſmooth all over. 

Ill. Work the Sky downwards : towards the Ho- 


r120n fainter and fainter, as it draws nearer m ae he 
I 3 : 
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the earth : the tops of mountains far remote, work 
faint that they may appear as loſt in the air. 

IY. Let places low, and near the ground be of the 
colour of the earth, of a dark yellowiſh , or brown 
green the next lighter green 3 and fo ſucceſſively as 
they loſe in diſtance, let them abate in colour. 
| V. Make nothing which you ſee at a diſtance per- 
f:&, by expreſſing any particular lign which it hath, 
but expreſs it in colours, as weakly and faintly as the 
eye judgeth of it. 

VI. Always place light againſt darkneſs and darkneſs 
againſt light, by which means you may extend the pro- 
ſpe& asa very far off. 

' VIE. Letall ſhadows loſe their force as they remove 
from the eye 3 always letting the ſtrongeſt ſhadow be 
«neareſt hand. | 

© VIE. Laſtly, Fake Ifinglaſs in ſmall pieces half an 

ounce, fair Conduit water two guarts, boil it till the 
m_ is diſſolved, which ſave for uſe : with which mix 
ſpirit or oy] of Cloves, Roſes, Cinnamon or Amber- 
grieſe,and lay it on and about the Pigture where jit 
15 not coloured (left it ſhould change the Colours : but 
upon the Colours uſe it without the perfumes) fo it 
will varniſh your Pictures, and give them a glols, rc- 
taining the glory of their colours, and take from them 
any ill ſcent which they might otherwiſe retain. 
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Yos, quibus eſt virtus, mulicbrem tollite luctum, 
Etruſca preter & volatelittora. | 


Nos manet Qceanus circumvagus  arva, beata 

. * Petamus arva, divitcs & inſulas : 

Reddit ubi Cererem tel]us inarata quotannis, 
Ec 3mputata floxet uſque yinea. 


Germine! 


net 


of Landskip. 

Germinet & nunquam fallentis terimes olive, 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborcm. 

Illis injuſſz veniunt ad mulctra capellz : 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 

Nec Veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus : 

Plurique felices mirabimur : ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 

Pinguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis : 
Utrumque rege temperante Ccelitum. 

Non huc Argoo contendit remige pinus, 
Nequeimpudica Colchis intulit pedem : 

Non huc Sidonii torſerunt cornua nautz, 
Laborioſa nec cohors Ulyflei. 

Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius aſtri 
Gregem zſtuoſa torret impotentia. 

Jupiter illa pie ſecrevit littora genti, 
Ut inquinavit #re tempus aurcum. 


Tou nobler ſpirits, hence with womens tears, 
Sail from Etruſcan confines free from fears. 
The Earth encircling Ocean us invites, 

Rich Iſlands, Fields, Fields bleft with all delights, 
Where Lands untill'd are yearly fruitful ſeen, 
And the unpraned vine perpetu3l green. 

Still}, Olives by the faitbful branch are born, 
Ana mellow Fipgs their native trees adirn, 
There milchy goats come freely to the pail, 

Nor do glad flacks with dugs diſtended fail. 

The mighty Bear roars not about the fold, 

Nor hollow earth doth poyſonous Vipers bold. 
Add this bappineſs, the humid Eaſt 

Doth not with frequent ſhowers the fields infeſt- 
Nor tbe fat ſeeds areparcht in barren land, 

T be powers above both temp'ring with command. 
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No Bark came bitber with Argoan oar, 

Nor landed wanton Colchis on this ſhoar : 

Cadmus with filled ſails turn'd not this way, 

Nor painful troops that with Wyſles ftrey- 

Here amongſt cattel no Contagions are, 

Nor feel flocks drougbty power of any ſtar- 

Fhen braſs did on the golden Age intrude, 

Jove for the pions hid this place ſeclude.. 


Libri Polygraphices ſecundi 
FINIS. 


POLYGRAPHICES 


Linen FF ERATIUS 


— 


Of Painting, Waſhing, Colouring, Dy- 
ing, Varniſhing and Gilding. | 


Containing the deſcription and uſe of all the chief 
Inſtruments and Materials ; the way and man- 
ner of working, together with the beginning, 
progreſs and end thereof. 


Exemplified in the Painting of the Antients: 
the waſhing of Maps, Globes or Pictures : 
Dying of Cloath,Silks, Horns,Bones, Woods, 
Glaſs, Stones and Metals : Together with 
the Gilding and Varniſhing thereof,;accord- 
ing to any purpole or intent. 


CHAP. I : 
of Painting in Oyl, and the Materials thereof. 
Pri in Oyl is nothing but the work or Art 


of Limning performed with colours made up 
or mixed with oy]. 
IT. The Materials of Painting are chiefly ſeven, 1- 
Ihe Eoſel, 2. The Pallet, 3+ The Straining frame, 4+ The 
Primed cloath, 5. Pencils, 6. The Stay, 7. Colours. 


HI. The Ezſel is a Frame made of wood(much like a 
ORD ladder ) 
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ladder) with ſides flat, and full of holes, to put in tw 
pins toſet your work upon higher or lower at pleaſure, 
ſomething broader at bottom than atthe top z on the 
backſide whereof is a tay, by which you may (: th; 
Eaſel more upright or ſloping. 

Iv. The Pallet is a thin piece of wood, (Peartree or 
Walnut) a foot long, and about ten inches broad, al. 
moſt like an Egg, at the narrowelt end of which is 
made an hole,to put in the thumb of the left hand, nex 
to which is cut a notch, that ſo you may hold the pai- 
let in your hand. Jts we is to bold and temper the Colour, 

0. 

_ V. The Streining frame is made of wood, to which 
with nails is faſtned the primed cloath, which is to be 
painted upon. 

Theſe ought to be of ſeveral ſizes according to the bigneſs 
of tbe cloath. 

VI. The Primed cloath is that which is to be painted 
upon 3 and is thus prepared. 

Takegood Canvaſe and ſmonth it over with a ſlick:ſtone, 
fize it over with ſize, and a little boney, and let it dry bn 
white it over once with whiting and ſize mixed with 4 little 
boney, ſo 27 the cloath prepared, on which you may draw tht 
picture with a coal, and laſtly lay on the Colours. 

* Where note, boney keeps it from cracking peeling or break 
ing out. 

: VII. Pencils are of all bigneſles, from a pin to the 
bigneſs of a finger, called by ſeveral names, as Ducks 
guill fiicbed and pointed; Gooſe quill fitched and printes 
Swans quill fixched and pointed; Fewelling pencils, and 
briſtle pencils: (ome in quills, ſome in tinn caſes, and 
ſome in ticks. | 

VIII. The Stay or Mol-ftich , is a Brazil ſtick ( 0! 

the like) ofa yard long having at the one end there” 
of, a little ball of Cotton, tixed hard in a piece of 1ca- 
. ther, 


ved, 
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er, of the bigneſs of a cheſinut 3 which when you 

-at work you mult hold in your left hand 3 and lay- 
g the end which hath the leather ball upon the cloath 

frame, you may reſt your right arm upon it, whilſt 
)U are af work. 

Ix. The Colours are innumber ſeven ( #t ſupra) to 
ic, White , Black, Red, Green, Tcllow, Blew, and 
rown., 

Of which ſome may be tempered on the pallet at firſt > ſome 
wſt be ground, andiben tempered 3 and otber ſome muſt be 
urnt, ground, and laſtly tempered. "p 

X. To make the ſize for the primed cloath at the 
fth Scion of this Chapter. 

Take glew, and boil it well in fair water, till it be diſ- 
loved, and it is done- 

XI. To make the whiting for the fifth SeQtion of 
his Chapter. 

Take of the aforeſaid fize,mix it with whiting ground,and 
0 white your boards or cloath (being made ſmooth ) dry 
bem, 8nd white them a ſecond or third time 5 laſtly, ſcrape 
bem ſmooth and draw it over with white Lead tempered 
with oyl. | 

XII. To keep the Colours from skinning. 

O)l colours (if not preſently uſed ) will have a thin grow 
over them," to prevent which, put them into a glaſs, and pnt 
iþe glaſs thFee or four inches under water, ſo will they neizber 
tin nor dry, 

XIII. To cleanſe the Grinding ſtone and Pencils. 
I the grinding ſtone be foul, griud Curriers ſhavings upon 
it, and then crumbs of bread, ſo will the fil:b come off : if 
the pencils be for, dip the end of them in oyl of Turpentine, 
and ſqueeze them between your fingers, and they will be very 


Crean, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Colours in General, and their ſignification, 


L'T He chief Whites for painting in oyl are, whit 
Lead, Ceruſe and Spodium. 

IT. The chief Blacks are, Lamp black, Seacoal blah 
Ivory black, Charcoal], and earth of Colen. 

HI. Thechief Reds are, Vermilion, Sinaper lake, 
red Lead, Indian Red, Ornotto. 

IV. The chicf Greens are, Verdigriele, Terra yet, 
Verditer. 

V. The chief Yelows are, Pink, Maſticot, Engliſh 0- 
ker, Spruſe Oker, Orpiment. 

VI. The chief Blews are, blew Bice, Indico, Ultr- 
- marine, Smalt. 

VII. The chief Browns are, Spaniſh brown, burnt 
Spruce, Umber. | 

VIII. Theſe Colours, Lamp black, Verditer, Vermi- 
hon, Bice, Smalt, Maſticot, Orpiment, Ultramarine, 
are not to be ground at all, but only tempercd with 
oyl upon the Pallet. 

IX, Theſecolours, Ivory, Cerufe, Oker and Umber 
areto be burnt, and then ground with oyl. 

X, All the reftare tobe ground upon the Grinding 
ſtone with Linſeed oyl ( except white Lead, whenit 
isto be uſed for Linnen, which then is to be ground 
with oyl of Walnuts, for Linſced oyl will make 1t fun 
yellow.) 

And now ſince we are engaged to treat of colours, it 89) 
neither be unneceſſary , nor uanuſefnl for the young 
Artiſt to know their natural fignifications > which take 9 
followeth. : 

XI. Blew lignifieth truth,faith,and continued affeRions 
Axzurt 
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re, Conſtancy 3 Violet, a religious mind. 

IL, Orenze t2ny, fignifies Pride, allo integrity 

wny, forlaken 3 Limmon, jealouſte, » 

XIII. Green ſignifies hope : graſs-green, youth, youth- 
neſs, and rejoicing: Sea green, Inconſtancy. 

XIV. Red fignihes Juſtice , Vextue and Defence: 
ame-coleur, Beauty and deſire : Maidenr-bluſh, envy. 
Xy. Telow ſignifies Jealouſic : pee yellow, Joy, 
onour, and greatneſs of Spirit : Gold-colowur, Avarice, 
XVI. Fleſh-colour fignifieth laſciviouſne(s : Carnation, 
raft, Subtilty and Deceipt: Purple, Fortitude and 
rength. | 

XVII. Iillw-colour ſignificth forſaken : Popingjay- 
een, Wantoneſs : Peach-colour, Love. 

XVII. J/hite ſignifieth Death : Milk-white, Inno- 
ncy, Purity, Truth, Integrity : Black , Wiſdom, $0- 
riety, and Mourning, 

XIX. Straw-colour fignificth plenty : Ruſt of Tron, 

itheredneſs : Ermine,' Religion and Holineſ. 

XX, The White, Black, Red and green, are colours beld 
acred intbe Church of Rome : White is worn in the fefti- 
als of Virgins, Saints, Confeſſors and Angels, to ſhew 


their Innocency : Red in the ſolemnities of the Apoſlles 


and Martyrs of Jeſus: Black in Lent and other faſting 
days : Green is worn between the Epiphany and Septng- 
gefimg; and between Pextecoft and Advent, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the fitting of Colours for Painting. 


L Pon the Pallet diſpoſe the ſeveral colours, x88 VI. 

LI conveniem diſtance, that they may not inte The 
mix 3 firſt lay onQe Vermilion, then the Lake, thyiſdows ar 
the burnt Oker, then the India Red, Pink, Umbe, Omer, 
Black and Smalt, each in their order, and lay the whit: Wor £1 
next to your thumb, becauſz it isoftneſt ufed, for wich VIL. 
it all ſhadows are tobe lightned and next the white 28 The 
Riff ſort of Lake 3 thus is the Pallet furniſhed with ſingle Ric3g51e: 
colours for a face. emper 

Now #0 temper them for ſhadowing various complexion Wi®® the | 


rſt lai 
or all 


black, 


do thus. ; 

II. For a fair complexion. 

Take White one Drachm; Vermilion, Lake if exch tm 
Drachms ,, temper them, and lay them afide for the dethif 
Carnation of the face: to part of the aforeſaid mixinre j# 
a little more white, for a light carnation : and to part of that 
fxt more white ( which temper on the Pallet ) for the light 
colour of the face. h 

THE. The faint ſhadows for the fair complexion 

Take Smalt, and a little White, for the eyes: to part f LT 
that a utle pink, and temper by it ſelf for faint greet In 
iſh ſhadows in the face. 

*Iv. The deep ſhadows for the ſame. 

Take Sinaper Lake, Pink, and black, of ehcb, which tem- il 11 
per together z if the ſhadows ought to be relder 1ban what © 
is tempered, add more Ike : if yellower, ad more pink: 


if blewer or grazer, add more black. thus ſhallibe Pallet be Rover 
fitted with colours. 


V. Fora brown or ſwarthy complexion. 
The fingle colour being laid os the Pallet as befare, and 
gempertd 
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Of Colors for Velvet. I27 


mpered; to the White, Lake, and Vermilion, put a little 
urnt Oker for a Tawney: and for beightning adde fome 
ellow Oker, ſo much as may juſt change the colonrs. The 
2int ond deep ſhadows are the ſame at the third and 
purth Section of this Chapter. 
VI. Fora tawny Complexion. | 
The colours are the ſame with the former, but the ſha- 
low: are different > which muſt be made of burnt Oker and 
Umber, ( which will fit well : ) if the ſhadow be not yel- 
ow enough, add a little pink to it, 
VII. For a black Complexion, 
The dark ſhadows are the ſame with the former : but for 
eightening take White, Black, Lake and burnt Oker) in 
empering of which put in the white by degrees, till you come 
fo the lighteſt of all. TVhere note, that the ſingle colors at 
rſt laid upon the Pallet and tempered, ſerve for ſhadows 
or all complexions ;, and that all deepnings ought to be with 


black, Like and pink, tempered togetber. 


mm 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Colours for Velvet. 


4 Ts black, Velvet. Take Lamp black and Ver- 
I digrieſe for the firſt ground 3 that being drie, take 
lvory black, and Verdigrieſe z ſhadow it with white 
Lead mixed with Lamp black. 

II. For Greey. Take Lamp black and white Lead, and 
Work it like a rufſet Velvet, and let itdrie z then draw 
t over with Verdigricle tempered with a little pink. 
UL. For Sea Green. Take only Verdigrieſe and lay 
it over Rufſet ; If a Graſs-green, put a little Maſticot £0 


It ; ſhadow theſe greens with Ruffet z which lay ac» 
cording 


F 
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cording to the deepneſs of the green. 

IV. For Red. Take Vermilion, and ſhadow it with 
Spaniſh brown : and where you would have it darkef; 
ſhadow with Scacoal black and Spaniſh brown with 
the aforeſaid colours; dric it, and then gloſs it over 


with Lake. LF ( 
. V. For. Crimſon or Carnation. Take Vermilion, to l 
which add white Lead at pleaſure. have! 
VI. For Blew. Take Smalt tempered alone. I. 


VII. For Tellow. Take Mafticot and yellow Oker ; Wt” *< 


and where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow It with woul, 
Umber. more 
VIII. For Tawney. Take Spaniſh brown , white 


Lead, and Lamp Black, with a little Verdigrieſe, to ax 
ſhadow. where need is: when drie, glols it over with c Re 
Lake and alittle red Lead, utc 


IX. For hair coloxr. Take Umber ground alone and be þ 
wherciit ſhould be brighteſt, mix ſome white Lead : 
_ folds, lighten or darken with white Lead and _— 
My For Aft colour. TakeCharcoal, black and white _ 
Lead: lighten with white Lead : 2 colour like to 8 ark 


rxſſet will be an Aſh colour. m_ 
x XI. For purple. Take Smalt and Lake, of each a» whe 
like, temper them ( light or deep as you pleaſe ) with whit 
white Lead. ; VI 
XIL. Leſtly note, that in painting Velvet you muſtat whe 
fifit work it ſomewhat (ad, and then give It a (udden T 


brightneſs, 
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CHAP. V: 


Of colours for Sattins. 


LF O R Black, Take Lamp-black ground with oyl and 
tempered with white Lead 3 and where you would 
haveit ſhine moſt; mix Lake with the white Lead. 

Il. For Green. Take Verdigrieſe ground alone and 
mixed with white Lead 3 adding Pink where you 
would haveit brighteſt : to the deepeſt ſhadows add 
more Verdigrieſe. | 

HI. For Telow. Take Maſticot, yellow Oker and 
Umber ( ground cach by themſelves ) where ir ſhould 
be brighteti, uſe Maſticot alone z where a light ſhadow, 
ale Oker 3 where darkeſt, uſe Umber. 

IV. For Purple: Take Smalt alone,and whereit ſhould 
be brighteſt, uſe white Lead. POLY 

V. For Red. Take Spaniſh brown ( ground alone) 
mix it with Vermilion, and where it ſhould be bright- 
elt, mix white Lead wih the Vermilion. 

VI. For White. Take white Lead(ground alone)and 
Ivory black, which temper light or dark. 

VII. For Blew. Temper Smalt and white Lead 5 
where it ſhould be ſaddeſt, uſe Smalt 3 where lightelt, 
white Lead, | 

VII. For Orange colour, Take red Lead and Lake 5 
where brighteſt, red Lead ; where ſaddeſt, Lake. 

IX. For Hair colour. Temper Umber and whice Lead; 
wicre it ſhould be brighteſt, put more white Lead 3 and 


where the greateſt ſhadow, uſe ſcacoal Black maxcd 
with Umber. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VT. 


Of Colours for Taffatie, Cloth and Leather, 


'] Af aties are painted much as Sattins, thus : Take 
ſuch colours as are fit for the purpoſe, and lay them 


one by another upon the work, and ſhadow them with 
others. 


II. Cloth is the ſame work with Sattin, fave, you 
muſt not give to cloth ſo ſudden a ſhining gloſs. 

HI. Cloth of Gold is made of brown Oker and liquid 
Gold; water and heighten upon the ſame with (mall 
gold ſtroaks. 

IV. For Buff, mix yellow Oker and Whitelead and 
where it ſhould be dark by degrees, mix it with a 
little Umber 3 when you have done, fize it over with 
Umber and feacoal Black, 


V. For yellow Leather,take Maſticot and yellow Oker: 
ſhadow it with Umber. 


VI. For black Leather, take Lamp black, and ſhadow 
it with white Lead. 


VII. For white Leather, take white Lead, and ſha- 
dow.it with Ivory black. 


mts 
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CHAP, VIL. 
Of Colours for Garments in general. 


LF OR Black, Let the dead colour be Lamp black 
and Verdigrieſe : being dry, go over with Ivory 


black and Verdigrieſe : but before the ſecond going 0 
ver, heightcn it with white. 
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INI. For Haircolowr. Take Umber and White for the | 

rroundz Umber and black for the deeper ſhadows 3 

mber and Engliſh Oker for the meaner ſſtiadows;white 
nd Engliſh Oker for heightning. | 

III, For Blew. Take Indico and White : firſt lay 
he White, then the Indico and White mixed then 
Icepen it with Indicoz and when drie, glaze it with 

Itramarine which will never fade. 
Smalt will tarn black, and Bice wil turn green. 

IV. For Purple. Take Smalt tempered with Lake 
nd white Lead 3 then heighten with white Lead. 
| & For @ſad Red. Take Indian Red heightned with 
White, 

VI. For alight Red. Take Vermilion 3 glaze it over 

ith Lake, and heighten it with White. 

. VII. For a Scarlet. Take Vermilion, and deepen it 
vith Lake or Indian red. | 4 I. 
VII, For Green. Take Bice and Pink, heighten it 
yich Maſticot, and deepen. with Indico and Pink. | 
» IX. For Tellow. Take Maſticot,yellow Oker,Umber 5 
ay Maſticot and White in the lighteſt places 3 Oker and 
White jn the mean places 3 and Umber in the 
varkeſt 3 glaze it with Pink. 

X. For Orange colour. Lay the lighteſt parts with red 
Lead and White,the mean parts with red Lead alone3the 
"7 parts with Take; andif need is, heighten it with 
yhite. 

AI. For ſad Green. Mix Indico with Pink : for 4 
gbt Green mix Pink and Maſticot : for a Graſs green 
wx Verdigriefe and Pink, | 

x1. Remember always to lay ycllows, blews, reds 


id greens, upon a white ground, tor that only giveth 
acm like, : 


[a 5 CHAP; 
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CHAP, VIIL 


Colours for Metals and preciows ſtones. 


I.T © OR Iron. Take Lamp black and white Lead if 
you would have it ruſty, take ſeacoal black, and 
mix it witha little white. 

IL. For Silver. Take Charcoal black and white Lead: 
where you would have it darkeſt, uſe more Charcoal; 
work filver ſomewhat ruſiiſh, and give it a ſudden glos 
with white Lead only. 

HI. F.r Gold: Take Lake, Umber, red Lead, Ma 
ſticot : lay the ground with red Lead, and a little dry 
Pink-; where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it 
molt with Umber; where lighteſt with Maſticot. 

Note, iz grinding ihe red Lead for thegold ſize, put ins 
little Verdigrieſe to make it dry ſooner. | 

IV. For Pearls. Temper Charcoal black with white 
Lead, till it bea perfe& ruſſet; then make the Peall 
withit, and give ita ſpcckeof white Lead only to make 
it ſhine. 

IV here note, that Ceruſe tempered with oyl of white Pop 

py #2 excellent to heighten up Pearls. 
V. For preciow ftones. For Rubies, &c. lay that 
counterfeit grounds with tranſparent colours j and Lake, 
Yedigricle and Verditer give them a ſhining colour. 
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CHAP. IX. 


of Colours for Landskip. 


[. OR alight Green, uſe pink and Maſticot height- 
Iz of ned with white: for a ſad green, Indico and 
and Pink heightned with maſticor. 


II. For ſome Trees, take Lake, Umber and white : for 
£ad: Wl others charcoal ahd white : for others Umber, black and 
coal; Wl white, with ſome green: adding ſometimes Lake or 
glols WF Vermilion, with other colours. 

III. For wood, take lake, umber and white, mixing 
Ma- WF ſometimes a little green withal, 

e dry IV, For Fire, lay red Lead and Vermilion tempered 
w 1 i together where it is reddeft : where it is blew, lay oy], 

{malt,and whitelead : where it is yellow,take maſticot, 
t 114 Bi and work it over in certain places : where you would 
have it ſhine moſt, with Vermilion. 

V. For an Azure jkie, which ſeems afar off, take 
oy], (malt, or bice, and temper them with Linked oyl, 
make BY By grind them nc : for ſmalt or bice utterly boſe their 

colour 14 grinding. 
: Pope VI. For a red skie, take Lake and White 3 and for 
WH Sunbeams, or yellow clouds at Sun-riling or ſetting, 
their Wl take maſticot and white, 
Lake, VII. For a Night skie, or clouds ina ſtorm, take Ta- 
[, dico deepned with black, and heightned with white. 
VUIL. For wood colours. They are compounded either 
of Umber and whitez Char-coal and white , Sea- 
coal and white 3 Umber black and white; or wit 
lome green added; to which you may adjoin ſome- 
40,08 "P's, as in barks of trees, a little Lake or Vermilion. 

IX, Laſtly, for the prafiical performing of the work, 

ve recourſe to the rules delivered in'ch2þ- 13+ {49 L 

and chap, 27. lib. 2. | AK 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. 3 
Of the Painting of the Face. 


LT T Ave your neceffary pencils in readineſs, as two 
pencils ducks quill fitched ; and two ducks quill 
pointed ; two gooſe quill ficched; and two pointed: 
two briſtles both alike : one Swans quill fitched, and one 
2omoga ; one larger pencil in atin caſe fitchedz and; 
rifile of the ſame bigne(s3 every one having a ſtick of 
about nine inches long put into the quill thereof, the 
farther end of which lick muſt be cut to a point. 

IT. The pencils in a readineſs in your left hand, with 
the pallet upon your thumb, prepared with fit coloxr,3and 
your molftzck, to reſt upon ; you muſt work according to 
the directions following. ' © © ] , 
' HH. The cloth being pinned, and ftrained upon the 
frame, take a knife, and with the edge thereof ſcrape 
over: the cloath, leſt knots or the liko ſhould trouble 
it, IETF "I 4 . I 
- IV. Thenſet the frame and cloth upon the Eyſe!, at 
a convenient heighth, - that fitting on. a ſtool ( caven 
with the party you draw ) you may have theface of 
the picture equa}, or ſomething higher than your own: 
ſet the Eaſel to the light(as in Limning we have taught) 
letting it come in wypon your left hand, caſting the light 
towards the right. - | 

' V. Lettheperſon to be drawn, fit before you in the 


poſture he intends to be eed inn e ds dis 
fant fromy you. bo ca c _ bout WO yards dr 


## VL. Then with a piece of painted chalk draw the 


Proportion of. the face upon.the cloth, with the place of 

the eyes, nofe, mouth, ears, hair, and other poſtures. 

'-' Fore 3s no difficulty in this, if you miſs much , tht 
PRE LK: 6 3 44 EI 00 3 ; colours 


08 :o » 
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colours will bring all to rights again. 

VIL Then take a pencil Swans quill pointed, and 
begin to paint ſome of the lighteſt parts of the face 
with the lighteſt colour, (as the heightning of the fore- 
head, noſe, cheek-bone, of the lighteſt fide: ) the 
mean parts next ( as the cheek-bone of the dark fide, 
chin, and over the upper lip: ) proceeding gradually 
till you come to the reddeſt parts of all. 

VIII. Lay faint greeniſh ſhadows in convenient pla- 
cesz and where it is neceſſary to ſoften harſher ſha- 
dows; but take heed of putting green where red ſhould 
be. | 
Ix. The faintor light parts thus done, take one of 
the Gooſe quill pointed, or Ducks quill fitched, and 
begin at the eyes to ſhadow with LaF2, going over the 
noſe, mouth, compaſs of the ear, &c. before you lay 
on any colour, wiping it lightly over witha linnen rag, 
to preyent the overcoming of the other colours. 

X, The colours both light and dark being put in, 
take a great fitch pencil, and (weeten the colours there- 
with; by going over the ſhadows with a clean ſoft pen- 
cil, which being well handled will drive and intermix 
the colours one into another, that they will look as if 
they were all laid on at once, and not at divers times. 

Where note that the bigger pencils you uſe, the ſweeter 
ond better your work will lie. 

XL. At the ſecond fitting, begin again with ' clean 
pencils, of ſuch bigneſs as the work requires, and ob- 
ſerve well the perſon, and ſee what defe&s you find in 


© your work at firſt fitting, and amend them 3 then 


heighten or deepen the ſhadows as occaſion requires. 
XUE. Laftly, take a Gooſe quill briſtle, and put in 


| fiehairabour the face ( ifthere muſtbe any ) and rub 


n the greater hair, with the greater briſtle 3 heightoing 
i up with the Gooſe quill pencil. = 
K 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL med 
CE whi! 
Of the cleanſing of any old Painting, D 

| | {ea 
g IT Ake good Wood aſhes, and ſearce them orell: bley 
8 ſome Smalt or powder blew, and with a Spunge lour, 
© 5e*F and fair water gently waſh the piGure you would V. 
cleanſe (taking great care of the ſhadows) which done, W clot! 
dry it very well with a clean cloth. V 
II. Then varnifh it over again with ſome good Leo! 
varniſh,but ſuch as may be waſhed oft again with water WW face 
if need be. V 
IWe ſhall hereafter ſhew the way of making varniſ of WM ſaftr 
ſeveral ſorts, mean ſeaſon this following may ſerve. V 

IT. Take either common varniſh (made with Gum- I 
{andrack diſſolved in Linſeed oyl by boiling ) or Glair and 
of Eggs, and with your pencil go over the picure d 
ance, twice, or more therewith as need requires. of ( 
2 
m—_—_— cas | bro 
CHAP. XII. "my 


The painting of the Antients exemplified firſt in | 
| ſome of their Heathen gods. 


FJ pier (their chief god ) paint with long black 
curled hair; in a purple robe, trimmed with gold, 
and fitting on a golden throne, with bright yellow 
clouds diſperſed about him. 

HI. Apollo or Sl (the god of Phyſick ) with long, 
curled, yellow hair, crowned with a Laurel, ina pur- 
ple robe, a ſilver bow, golden hair, and the throne of 
Emeralds. 

HI. Mercury, with long, yellow, curled hair, in 

0s Eft coal 


it 
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coat of flame colour, with a mantle purely white, trim- 
med with gold and filverz his beaver white with 
white feathers, his ſhoes golden, his rod filver, 

IV. Neptune, with long, hoary hair, in a blew or 
ſea green mantle, trimmed with ſilver, riding in a 
blew chariot, or on a Dolphin, of a brown black co- 
lour, with a ſilver trident in his right hand. 

V. Pluto, with long, curled, black hair, in a robe of 
cloth of gold. 

VI. Bacchus, with ſhort, brown, curled hair, with a 
Leopards skin ſpotted, or in a green mantle; a tawny 
face, with a wreath of Vine branches. : 

VII. Hymen, with long yellow hair, in a purpleor 
ſaffron coloured mantle. 

VHIL. Vulcan, paint in a ſcarlet robe. 

IX. Triton ( Neptune's Trumpeter) with a blew skin, 
and ina purple mantle, 

X, Cupid was painted by Zeuxis ( that famous Painter 
of Greete ) ina green robe. | 

XI. Minos (one of the Judges of Hell) with hair long, 
brown, and curled ; crowned with a-golden crown 3 
his robe blew and ſilver, his buskins of gold. 

XII. Momus ( the carping god) witha darkiſh robe, 
his beard and hair party-coloured, - ,* 


r38 
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Of the painting of ſome of the Heathen god- 


&s 


L.T Uno, Rowen of the goddeſſes, with black hair and 


| J *eyes, adorned with a sky-coloured mantle, or 
pied ; wrought with gold and peacocks eyes; like the 
orient circles'in the peacocks trains. | 

H. Diana, the goddeſs of chaſtity, with yellow hair ; 
a graſs green mantle, trimmed with filver ; ;buskins 
' filverz bow golden; quiver painted colours. 

NI. Pallas, the goddeſs of wiſdom, with a blew man- 
tle imbroidered with filver. 

TV. Venns, the goddeſs of love and beauty, with gold 
yellow hair, attired with black 3 a ſcarlet ( ox elſe dun- 
coloured ) robe. I | 
*V. Ceres, the goddeſs of Corn and plenty, with yellow 
hair, anda ftraw-coloured mantle trimmed with fil- 
p VL. Tellus, the goddeſs of the earth, in a green mane 
Pa Bah on; ol - | 

VII. UVrazia, in a mantle of azure, filled with 
— VIE. Axrorg, in a'purple robe, in a blew mantle 


- 


fringed with ſilver. * 
 ÞX. Proſerpine, Duecn of Hell, in a black mantle trim- 
med with gold flames,” © PO 


X. Veſta, the daughter of Saturn, in white garments 
filled with flames. ol f Saturn, b _ 


: XI. Aftrea, the goddeſs of juſt ice, in 2 crimſon man- 
tle, trimmed with filver. O ns 


XII. Flordy 
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XII. Flora, the goddeſs of flowers, in a mantle of di- 
vers colours. T 6.4 ; ;4 : «4 '$ 
' XIII. Night, ina black mantle ſpotted with ſtars of 
_ | 6 
S'X1V. The Graces were always alike in filyer robes, 
cbs, thegoddeſe of th air,and daughter of ſechet 
' Eececbo, the goddeſs of the air,and daughter of ſpeech,thc 
entirely beloved of Pex, is an inviſible ef) une 
eth that ſhe bath oftentimes diſ- 
ſwaded and reprehended ſuch who would undertake to de- 
paint ber, and repeats the ſame in an Epigram, whoſe ſence 
in Engliſh is thir. | # gs: 


Surctaſe thou medling Artiſt thy endeavour, 

" Who for thy kill baſt reap'd ſuch long-liv'd fame: 
Strive not to =_ my bodys ſhape, for never | 
' Did any bumane ezes behold the ſame. 

In concave caverns of the tarth T dwell, . 
Dy of th" air, and of each tatling voice, 
In woods and hollow dales T build my Cell, 
 Foying to re-repert the leaſt beard noiſe, 
To grief-oppreft, and men diſconſolate, 
| That telleach grove their Souls vexation, 
Their dying agonies I aggravate 
By their dole accents tteration. 
And be that will deſcribe my form aright, 
Muſt ſhape a formleſs ſound, or airy ſprite. 


CHAP. XIV. 


The Painting of Law-givers, Emperours and 
Kings, and Queens, 


[. Ofſes , the Hebrew Law-giver , with bright 
hairz a very beautiful viſage, with radiant 
ſcintillations . about his head, in form of hoarineſs, 
which in painting is called Glory. 

WM. Numa Pompilins, with white hair, crowned with 
a filver bend or Diadem; his robe Crimſon trimmed 
with Gold 3 his mantle yellow trimmed with Silver 
his buskins watchet and Silver. 

TH. Znex, the Trojane Prince, ina purple mantle 
trimmed with Gold. ; 

IV. David, the King of 1/-ael, with brown hair and 
a ruddy complexion, 

V. Alexander Magnus, with brown hair and a ruddy 
complexion. 

VI. Roman Emperors, with yellow Caruflers em- 
broidered with ſilver 3 the labels of their ſleeves, and 
ſhort baſes of watchetz the under ſleeves and long 
ſtockings, whitez a Lawrel wreath , with a lilver 
jewel before, and rayes of gold iſſueing from the 
wreath. hy 

VII. German Emperors, with a violet coloured robe, 
watchet or light coloured. 

VIII. Mzhomet 3 the Turks great Prophet, in gar- 
ments all of green. 

Ix. Gutapns Adolpbur, King of Sweden, with yel- 
low hair. 

%. Dido, Queen of Carthage, in a purple or Scarlct 
mantle; her under garments Purple a Golden quiver 
her 
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her hair yeliow,. tyed up with Spangs and ſacs of 


Id. 
vt Elizabeth, Queen of England, pale faced, light 


na brown hair, and gray-eyed. 
al CHAT RY. 
int 
ls, The Painting of Philoſophers, and 
| the $ybills, 
ith 
oy I, Tthagoras, in white garments with a Crown of 
oh Gold. | 
| Empedecles, in Violet, Murry, or Purple, 
"we and fo the reſt of the Grecian Philoſophers. 
” III. Eraſmus Roterdamus, yellow haired, gray-eyed, 
and ſomewhat pale. 
1 IV. Bezais painted with white hair. Wn 
/ V. Sibilla Agrippa, a woman in years in a roſeal gar- 
ment. X 
4 VI. Sibills Libicaan elderly woman, crowned with 
py a garland of flowers, in purple garments. 


VII. Sibilla Delpbica, with a black garment, a young 
_ woman with a horn in her.hand. 

VIIE. Sibille Phrygia, in red garments, having an 
old Saturnian hard favoured face. 


oh IX. Sibi/la Herophila, a young woman very fair in 
purple garment, and head covered with a vail of 

& Lawn, 

[- Sibilla Exroper, a comely young, woman, having 2 

: high, red-coloured face,a fine vail on her head,and clad 

D mn 2 garment of Gold work, ho: 


. Xl. $ibilla Perfica, with a white vail, and a golden 


© 
arment, 
ha a S415 o 
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 XIL. Sibilly Samis, a middle aged woman, clothed 
in Willow weeds, having a palm.in her hand. 
| XUul. Sibilla Helleſpontica,. a young, woman in green 
arments, with a round, lovely, freſh coloured face; 
olding in her left hand a Book and in her right hand 
XIV. Sibilla Tiburtina, an old woman in purple 
garments, of a hard viſage, holding inher Apron the 
books of the Sibills. $ 
Theſe Sibills for their Prophecies of Chriſt are iz bigh 
efteems © they are ten in number ac Varto ſaith ; yet other; 
make twelve, of which we are not ſatisfied Boyſardus in 
his Treatiſe of divination, beſides tbeſe ten addeth two «- 
thers, Epirotica and Kgyptia. Some, as Martianus, will 
bave bat two Pliny and Solinus, but three; Elian 
four 3 and Salmaſius but the firſt ſeven, They are gene- 
rally deſcribed as young .women, yet ſome were old, a; ſhe 
that ſold the books unto Tarquin, from whence we conclude 
the Licentia piQoria is very large. 


CHAP, XVI. 
The Painting of Arts, Vertwes, and Paſſions: 


T. Pony row is paintedin.cloth of Gold : Geome- 

i A try, fallow faced, a green mantle fringed with 
filver, and a ſilver wand in her right hand : Afronomy 
with a ſilver Crefſant on her fore-head, an azure man- 
tle, a watchet Scarf, with golden Stars. 

[L, Faith is painted in white garments, with a cup 
of Gold : Hope in blew, with a filver Anchor : Charity 
ia yellow robcs3 on her head a tyre of Gold with pre- 
cious ſtones z her chair Tyory, ohs 

TIL. Res 


Th 
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ri1, Relivion in 2 filver vail, with a mantle or gar- 
- * 6. rp Tuſtice in a white robe, and a white 
mantle; with a Coronet of ſilver and white buskins : 
Tyocency in White wholly. 

IV. {oncord in a $ky coloured robe; and a yellow 
mantle; Pexcein white, ſcattered with ſtars, or a carna- 
tion mantle fringed with Gold, a vail of filver, green 
buskins, and a palmin her hand in black : UVnanimity 
in a blew robe, mantle and buskins, with a chaplet of 
blew Lillies. | 

V.IViſdom in a white robe, blew mantle, (ceded width 
ſtars: Law in purple robes, ſceded with gold ftars, a 
mantle of Carnation fringed with- gold ; purple and 
yellow buskins : Goverment in Amour. 

VI. Watchfidneſs in a yellow robe 3 a Sable mantle 
fringed with filver, and ceded with waking eyes3 a 
chaplet of turnſole; in her right hand a lamp 3 inher 
left a bell: Confidence in a party coloured garment ; 
Modeſty in blew. 

VIL. Eternity in blew, ſeeded with Golden Ntars 2 
The Soul in white garments, branched with gold and 
pearl, and crowned with a garland of Roſes : Felicity 
iopurple trimmed with filver. 

VII. Love, in Crimſon fringed with gold, a flame 
coloured Mantle, a chaplet of red and white Roſes : 
Natural affc&ion in Citron colour : Exvy in a diſcoloured 
green garment full of eyes. 

IX. Foyin a green robe, and a mantle of divers co- 
lours, embroidered with flowers; a garland of Myr- 
tle; 1n her right hand a Cryſtal Cruiſe ; in her left, a 
golden Cup : Pleaſurein light garments, trimmed with 
llver and gold : Lawghter in feveral Colours. 

X. Wit, in a diſcoloured mantle : Folliry, in flame 
colour ; Paſtime, in purple trimmed with gold. 

Xl. Opinion , in black Velvet, black cap, mes 
| wants 
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white fall : Impudence in a party coloured garmeiy ; 
| Audacity in bluſh colour. 


XII. Hon0.er ina purple robe wrought with gold; an 
Liberty in white: Safety in Carnation th; 
ſer 


CHAP. XVIL. 


Of Colours for Painting Glaſs. 


L\7 Ellow. Take a very thin piece of pure fine ſilver, 
2. and dip it into melted brimſtone ; take it out 
with a pair of plyers; and hight it in the fire, holding 


;t, tillit leaves burning then beat it to powder in a fire 
braſcn mortar ; then grind it with Gum Arabick water, d. 
and alittle ycllow Oker. | that 


. - H, Yellow. Take fine filver one Drachm, Antimony MW tike 

In powder two drachms, put them in a hot fire, in a cru- tran 
_ cible for half awhour,and then caſt it into a brafsmortar, IM jead 

and beat it into powder, to which add yellow Oker fix WW did 

Drachms, old earth of ruſty Iron &ven Drachms, 

grind all well together. ——_— 

This is fairer tban the former. | 

HI. 7/bite.Fhis is the colour of the glaſs it ſelf you 
may diaper upon it with other glaſs or Cryſtal ground 
to powder. 

IV. Black. Take Jet and Scales of Iron, and 
with a wet feather take up the Scales that fly from the 
Iron, after the Smith hath taken his heat, grind them 
with gum water, 

V. Blacks Take Iron ſcales, Copper ſcales of each 
one Drachm, heat them red hot in a clean fire ſhovel 3 
then take Jet half a Drachm, firſt grind them ſmall 
and tcrwper them with gum water, 


VI. Red* 


'Fy . - * 
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; VI. Red. Take Sangyis Draconis ini powder, put.to 

it rectified. ſpirit of wine 3 cover it cloſe a little while, 

Nd; and it will grow tender; wring it out. into a-pot, 
that the droſs may remain in the cloth 3 the clear pre» 
ſerve for uſe. This is a fair red, |; 

n—_ VII Carnation” Take tin glaſs one otince ; jet 
three ounces: red oker hve ounces: gum two drachms, 
grind them together. It is a fair Carnation. 

VIIL Carnation; Takejet four Drachms: tin glaſs 
or litharge of filver two Drachms : gum, and ſcales 
of Iron of each one Drachm, red chalk one ounce, 

Iver, grind them. 


| Out IX. Green. Take Verdigricſe and grind it well with 
ding Turpentine 3 and put it into a pot 3 warming it at the, 
ig 2 fire, when you ule it, | . 
ater, X, Blew. Provide the cleareſt leads you ean get of 


that colour, beat them to powder in a brazen mortar z 
nony Wl take Goldſmiths Amel of che ſatne colour, clear and. 
cru- Bl tranſparent, grind each by it (elf, take two parts of 
rtar, ſead, and one of Amel, grind them together as you | 
did thefilver. The ſame #nderſtand of Red and Greens 


' 
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CHAP. xvIII. 


AM 
= 


; you 
ound $7 Ek pgs © 
of the way of Painting upon Glaſs: 
and Mi: | 
1 the WW | | Here are two manner of ways of painting upon 


* glals3 the one 15 for oyL.colour, the other tor ſuch 
colours, as are afterwards to be annealed or burnt on. 
, Il. To lay oyl colours upon glaſs, you muſt firſt grind 
nem with Gum water onec, and afterwards temper it 
with Spaniſh Turpentine, lay it on and lec it dry by the. 
"ne, and1t is finiſhed: | — 

h E iti; TS 
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NT. Toarmneal or burn your glaſs, to make the co. 
lours abide, you muft make a fotr ſquare brick furnace, 
eighteen inches broad and deep3 lay five or Ix croſs 
Fron bars on the top of it, and raiſe the furnace eighteen 
inches above the bars : then-laying a plate of Iron oyer 
the bars, ſift ( througha ſive) a lay of ſlack'd lime 0+ 
ver the plate, upon which lay a row of glalſs3 upon that 
a bed of lime, and upon that lime, another row of 
glaſsz thus continue ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, till the tur- 
nace is full. 

Iv. Lay alſo with every bed of glaſs a piece of glals, 
which you may wipe over with any Colour ( thele are 
called watches;)and when you think your glaſs 1s burnt 
enough,with a pair of plyers take out the firſt and loweſt 
watch, and lay it on a board, and being cold, tryif 
you can ſcrape off the Colour, if it hold faſt on, take 
out that row; always letting it abide the fire till the 
colour will not ſcrape off. 


GP —_—_ 
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CHAP, XIX. 
Of Waſhing, and the Materials thereof. 


E.RY waſhing, here we intend nothing elſe, but ci- 
ther to ſet out Maps or Printed Pictures in proper 
Colours, orelſe to varniſh them. | 
It. The Inſtruments and materials of waſhing arc 
chiefly fix, to wit, 1. Alom-water, 2, Size, 4: Liquid 
Gold, 4. Pencils, 5. Colours, 6. Varniſh. 
UI. To make Alom water, Take Alom eight ounces; 
ys woes a Quart, boil them till the Alom is di 
oIved, 


IV. To make fize. Take glew, which ficep all night 
; in 
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in water, then melt it over the fire, to fee that it be nei- 
ther too ſtrong, nor too weak ; then. let a little of it 
cool; if it be too iff} when it js cold, put more watet 
toit, if too. weak more glew, uling it lukewarm. _ 

V. Liquid Gold. It is exaQly made hy the firſt Section 
of the 21 Chapter of the ſecond Book, 
| VI. Pencils are to be of all forts both fitch'd and 
pointed 3 as alſo a large pencil bruſh to pati Maps upon 
Cloth ; another to wet the paper with Alom water 
a third toſtarch the face of the piQure withal before it 
be coloured; and a fourth to varniſh withal, 

VII, The colours are the fame with thoſe which we 
mentioned in Chap. 17- lib. 2. to which add, 1. 0 
Black, Printers black, Franckford black, 2. Of Re, 
Vermilion, Rofſet, 3- Of Blew, Verditure, Litmos, 
ake Flory, 4- Of Tellow, Cambogia, Yellow berries, Orpi- 
the ment, 5. Brazil, Logwood ( ground ) and Turnſole, 

Cochenele, Madder. 


* . Li 0 


CHAP. XX. 
of Colours femple for Waſhing: 


ED Rjnters black. Vermilion, Roſlct, Verditure, and 
Orpiment are to be ground, as we have taught at 
n _ Section of the 22 Chapter of the ſecond 
ook, | 
. I. Brazil, To ſome ground Brazil put ſmall Beet 
and Vinegar, of each a ſufficient quantity, let it boil 
gently « good while, then put therein Alom in pow- 
derto heighten the Colour, and ſortie gum Arabick to 
1Ndit 5 boil it+ till it fafte Rifong on the tongue; an 
make a good red. . AUK 075 IN 
IM, Ligawood, Ground Logwodd boiled as Bratil; 
| 22 L 4 takes 
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makes a very fair tranſparent Purple Colour, 
IV. Cochenele. Steeped as Brazil was boiled, makey 
2 fair tranſparent purple: as thus, take Cochencle 
and put it into the {irongeſt Sope lees to feep, andit 
will bea fair purple, which you may lighten or deepen 
at pleaſure. | 
V. Madder. Take. Madder four drachms , ground 
Brazjl-one.. ounce, Rain water a quart; boil away a 
third part: then add Alom half an ounce, boil it toa 
pint then gum Arabick one ounce, which boil till it 
1s diſſolved, cool it ſtirring it often, and ſirain it for uſe, 
It is a good ſcarlet die for Leather. | 
VI. Verdigrieſe. Take Verdigriefe ground finely one 
ounce, put to it a good quantity of common varniſh, 
and ſo much oyl of Turpentine, as will make it thin 
enough to work withal 3 it is a good green: And Ver- 
digricſe, A!om, of each one Drachm, Logwood three 
Drachms, boiled in Vinegar, make a good Murry. 
VII. Gambogia. Diflolve it in fair ſpring water, 
and it w!)l make a beautiful and tranſparent yellow : 
if you would have it ſtronger, diflolve ſome Alom 
therein: it is good for Silk, Linnen, white Leather, 
Parchment, Vellom, Paper, Quills, &c. ' 
VIII. To make Verdigrieſe and Ceruſe according to 
Gliuber. x | 
Theſe colours are made with Vinegar in earthen pots 
{ct into hot horle dung : but if you diſſolve your Ve* 
nus or Siturn with ſpirit of Nitre, and precipitate your 
Venus with a lye made of Salt of Tarta#, and your S4- 
turn with Salt water, edulcorating and drying them 
.the Venus will yield an excellent Verdigrieſe,which will 
not corrode other colours as the common Verdigriele 
doth; and the Saturn yields a Cerule whiter and purer 
than the ordinary : much better for Painting, or Chir 
FUrgery.. * * 
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IX. Tellow Fuſtick, berry. Boil it in water or ficep 
them in Alom water, it makes a good yellow for the 
ſame purpoſe. | | 

X, Txrnſole. .Put it into ſharp Vinegar over a gentle 
fire, till the Vinegar boil, and is coloured 3 tt ea take 
out the Turnſole and ſqueeze it into the Vinegar, in 
which diffolve a little gum Arabick; it ſhadows very 
well on a Carnation or yellow. 

XJ. Litmos. Cut it into (mall pieces, and Qteep it a 
day or two in weak gum Lake water, and yau will 
have a pure blew water to waſh with, 

XII. Flory Blew. Grind it with Glair of Eggs, if 
then you add a little Roflet it makes a light Violce 
Blew; mixed with White and Red Lead, it makes a 
Crane feather Colour. 

XIII. Saffron Stceped' in Vinegar and mixed with 
gum water is a good Yellow. 


MEE 


LA 


CHAP. XXI, 
Of Compounded Colours for Waſhing. 


'@ Range Colour.Red Lead and Yellow berrics make 


a good Orange Colour: or thus, take Arnottg 


half an ounce, Pot aſhes one Drachm, water one 
pound, þoil it half ayay, then ſtrain it, and uſe it 
hot. 


It is good for white leather, paper, vellom, quill, parch= 


' ment, Ofc. 


IL. Green. Take diſtilled vinegar, filings of Cop- 


per, digeſt till the vinegar is blew, which let ſtagd in 
the Sun ora ſlow fire till it is thick enough, and it will 
be a good green, 


L 3 Or 


a, 
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Or thus, Take Cedar preen ( which is beſt of all) o 
#1ſtead thereof green Bice, fteep it in Vinegar, and ſtrain 
it > then grindit well with fair water, and pnt to it a little 
boney, and dry is well when you uſe it, mix it with gun 
ers | | Py. 
HI. To make fine Indico. © 

Take the bloſſoms of Wode three ounces, Amylum 
one ounce, grind them with: Ulrine and firong vi- 
negar, of which'make a Cake, then dry it in the Sun 
and ſo keep it for uſe. 

IV. A Blew to waſh upon paper. 

Take of the beſt azure an ounce, Kermes two oun- 
ces, tmix them, which temper with clear gum water, 
and it. will be a glorious Colour, p' 

'V. To make a Venice Blew. - 

| Take quick lime, make it into-paſt with ſtrong vine- 
ear, half-an hour after put thereto more vinegar to 
ſoften itz then add Indico in fine powder one ounce, 
mnixthem and digeftitin horſe dung for thirty or forty 
days. p Et ca 

VI. Another excellent Blew. © 
Mix fine white Chalk with juice of elder berries full 
ripe, to which put alittle Alom water. | 

- VII. To make blew Smale. 

Take fluXible ſatd, Sal Nijtre and Cobalt, mix them 
together, - No #7 ry 
- VII. Alively yellow. 

Diſfolve orpitnent in gum water,to which put a little 
| Vermilion; grind them together and you {ball 
have a very lively colour. | 
Ix. A ltgbt preen. Take Juice of Rew, Yerdigricſe, 
4nd Saffron, grind theta well together and uſc them 

with gum water, 
| Or thus; Take ſap green, flrwer de bice, or tawily 
green, which ſteep ig water ; Verdiinre and Cernſe mix? 
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with a lime copper gretn, make a good light colour, 

' X. Blew. Ultramine, blew bice, ſmalt, and Verdi- 
tire, ground ingly with gum water; or together, 
make a good blew. + Tay, 

' Xl. Brown. Ceruſe, xed lead, Engliſh Oker, and 
pink, make a good brown. 

XII. Spaniſh Brown. To colour any horſe, dog, or 
thelike, you muſt not calcine itz ( yet not calcined it 
is a dirty colour :) but'to ſhadow Vermilion, or lay up- 
on any dark groutid; behind a picture, to ſhade berries 
in the daxkelt places, 'or to. colour wooden poſts, wain- 
(cot SI of trees and the like, it is very good (being 

urnt, | cal dk 
XIII, Fleſh colowr. Mix white, Tndian lake, and red 
lead ( vain as you' would have it light or deep ) 
and to diſtinguiſh a mans fleſh from a womans, mingle 
with it a little Oker., | 

XIV. Colours of Stones. Verdigriefe with Varniſh 
makes an Emerald : with Floxence lake a Ruby : with 
Ultramanine a Saphys.” | 

XV. A never fading ' green. 

Take juice of flowers of Flowerdeluce, put it into 
Gum warer and dry it in the Sun. 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Of mixing Colours and ſhadowing. 


' N mixing be careful not to make the colour too 
(ad, nor take the pencils out of one colour and 
put them into another. 

IL In mixing colours, ſtir them well about the wa- 
terleverally till they are well mixed 3 then put them to- 


gether, making the colour ſadder or lighter at plca- 
lure, L 4 


II. Greex 
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' HI. Green is ſhadowed with Indico and yellow ber- 
ries. 

IV. Blew is ſhadowed with Indico, Litmoſe and flo- 
xyz or any of them being ſteeped in lees of Soap aſhes, 
gnd yſed with gum water. Cs 

V. Garments are ſhadowed with their own proper 
colours; or you may mingle the colour with white 
( fox the light) and ſhadow it with the ſame colour yn- 
mingled: or you may take the thinneſt of the colour 
for the light, and ſhadow with the thickeſt or bottom of 
the ſame. a We iy 
| VI. Safpgreen js only uſed to ſhadow other greens 
with, and not to be laid for a ground in any garment, 

VII. Zoke ought not to be. ſhaded with any colour, 
for itisa dark red but for variety you may ſhadoy it 
with Bice, or blew Verditure, which will make it like 
changeable Taffata. LIN 5 
* VIE. The ſhadow for Tellpw Berries is Umbey ; bit 
| fox beauties {ake with red Lead, aid. the darkeſt 
touches with Spaniſh brown . and for yarijety with 
Copper green, blew Bice or Verditure. © 
" 1X.. Whiteſets off blews 'and' blacks very well: Red 


4 


ſets off well with yellows ; Telow with reds, ſad blews, 
browns, greens, and purples. | 
"* X. Blew ſets -off well with yellows, reds,  whits) 
brozns, and blacks : and Green ſcts off well with purptts, 
and reds. _ RI | 


CHAP: 


\ F. 


Of Colours for Landskips: 
CHAP. XXIIL 


of Colours for Landskips. 


1.7 Reen mixed with white, pink, bice, maſticot, 
(malt, indico, 'or ceruſe; or blew verditure 
mixt with a few yellow berries makes a good green for 

Landskips. | 7H | 

IL. For the ſaddeſt bills uſe umber burnt; .for the 
lighteſt places, put yellow to the burnt umber : for othey 
hill; lay copper green thickened on the fire, or in the 
Sun : for the next bills further off, mix yellow berries 
with copper green 3 let the fourth paxt be done with 
green yergiture 3 and the fartheſt and fuinteſt places 
with blew bice 3 or blew verditure mingled with white, 
and ſhadowed with blew verditure, in the ſhadows in- . 
different thick. 

. THI. Let the bigh-ways be done with red and white 
lead, and for variety yellow oker 3 ſhadow it. with 
__ umber, which you may uſe for ſandy rocks and 

ills, Be. | 

IV. Rocks may be done with ſeveral colours, in 
ſome places black and white, in'other places red and 
White, and in others biew and white, and the like, as 
you (ee convenient. | | 

V. The water muſt be black verditure and white, 
ſhadowed with green and blew verditure : when the 
banks caſt a green ſhadow upon the water, and the wa- 
ter is dark ſhadowed, then ſhade it with indico, green 
thickned, and blew verditure. 

VI. Colour Exildings with as much variety of plea- 
fant colours as may be imaginable, yet let reaſon be 


your rule in mixing your colours; you may thy” 
ES oi fs | | hn ule 


uſe white and black for the wall, conduits or other 
things: for Britk-bonſts and the like, red lead and 
white : it many houſes ſtand together, ſet them off with 
variety of colours, as umber. and white; lake and 
white red lead and white, and the like. | 

VII. Laſtly, for the ;&y, uſe mafticot or yellow ber- 
ries, and-white for the loweſt and ligbreft places; red 
rxoſſet and white for the next degree; blew bice and 
white for the other > blew bice, or blew verditure for the 
bigheſt. | | ' 
' Theſe degrees and colours muſt be ſo wrought togetber, 
that the edze of each colour may not receive any ſharpneſs; 
that is, ſo as that you cannot perceive where you began ty 
laythem, being ſo drowned one in another. 


— — —— _——  — 


CHAP. XXx1y. 
Of the praFice of Waſhing: 


LET 7 Ith the Alom-water wet over the piQures to be 
"WV coloured, for that keeps the colours from 
finking into the paper, and will add a luſtre unto them, 
make them ſhew fairer, and keep them from fading. 
'- UE. Then let the paper dry of it ſelf ( being waſhed 
with Alom-water ) before you lay on the colours; or 
before you wet it again, for ſome paper will need wet- 
ting four or five times, | - 

- [NIE The waſhing of the paper with the Alom- 
water muſt be done: with a large pencil bruſh, ſuch 
as we have adviſed:to at the fixth Section of the nine- 
teenth Chapter of this Book; *', 

Iv. But if you intend to varniſh your pictures after 
you have colourcd them ; 'infitead of waſhing them 
with Alom water, firſt fize them with new ſize, made 
of good white ſtarch, with a very fine bruſh 3 and thts 

| you 
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"| of the waking of Varniſbes, 55 
you muſt be ſire to do all over, for ciſe the yarniſh will 
link through. THe" ve 
' . V. Having thus prepared your work, go to laying 
on: your Colours according to the former direRiong, 
ſuiting them,as near as may be,to the life of everything, 
VL The piqure being painted, you may with ſize 
( at the fourth Scion of the ninetcenth Chapter of this 
Book ) paſte your maps or pictures upon cloth, 'thus ; 
wet the ſheet of cloth therein, wring it out, and ixain 
it upon a frame, or nail it upon a wall or boaxd, and 
ſo paſte your maps or piftures thereon. | 
VII. Laftly, if the picture be to be parniſbed; has 
ving thus fixed it intoits proper frame, then varniſh it 
with a proper varniſh ( by the following rules) and the 
work will be fully finiſhed. © + 
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CHAP. XXV. 


th. th . Ll tw hs ————— at. as 


of the making of Yarniſhes} 
AY Arniſh for painting in Oyl. 


Take Maftich two ounces, Oyl of Turpentine 
one ounce 3 put the Maſtich in powder into the Oy, 
and melt it over the fire, letting ir boil little or nothing 
(leſt jt be clammy 3 )when it is enough, you may know 
by putting in a hens feather, for then it will burn it. - 

IL. Varniſh for painted piltures. | 

Take white Rozin one pound, Plumb-tree- gum ( or 
gum Arabick ) Venice Turpentine, Linſeed oyl, of 
each two ounces 3 firſt melt the Rozin and ftrain it very 
hot; ſteep the Gumin oyl Olive ( oyl ben is better ) till 
It's diflolyed, and ftrainit; to which put the Turpen- 
Une and Rozin, and over a flow fire mingle them Now 
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they are well diffolyed. - When you uſe it, uſe jt hot, 
HI. Arzotber for the ſame. | 
Take Olibanum-and gum Sandrack in powder, 
which mingle with Venice Turpentine, melting an 
-; =" Rp them ſtill over a gentle fire 3 then ſtrajn 
it not. | | 

When you uf: it let it be hot, and your Varniſh will hin; 
well; :t dries immediately. ; 

IV. Another for the ſame. 

[Take oyl of Linſeed, which diſtill in a glafs Retort, 
one ounce, fair Amber difſolved three ounces, mix them 
over a ſlow fire, and itis done. | ; 

VV. Avery good Varniſh for Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron 
$10ne, Wood, : Vellom or Paper. | 

Take Benjamin ( made into fine powder between 
two papers) putit into a vial, and cover it with Spirit 
e&f-Wine forr-tmgers-above it, and let it ſtand three or 
four days, then tirain it, and it will be bright and 
thining, drying immediately, and retaining its bright- 
neſs many years. | 

If you varniſh Gold, or any thing gilded, befire the 
ſtraining you ſhould put in a few blades of $ ;ffron for co- 
lour ſake: but if Silver ' or any thing white, you ought t0 
wfe the rbite part of the Benjamin __ 

' VI. A varniſh particularly fir Gold, Silver, Tan, ot 


er. 
: Fake Linſeed oyl fix ounces, Maſtich, Aloes Epa- 
tick of each orice 'oince 1 pit (the gums in powder into 
the Oyl, into a glazedearthen pot, which cover with 
another, luting them together, in the bottom of which, 
let be 2 hole, whetreinto put a ſmall tick with a broad 
end'to fiir withal'z cover them all over with clay, (cx- 
cept the hole )-ſet it over'the fire, and fiir it as often 
as-it ſeetheth for ' a little while, then firain it for uſe- 
Firſt let the metal be poliſhed, then firike it over with 
this varniſh, EH, | VIEA 


7 
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VII. A Varniſh for Wood and Leather. Pg” 
Take TinQure of Saffron or Turmerick in Spirit of 
» WM wincapint, prepared gum Lake a ſufhcient quaatity, 
diſſolve the gum in the tinQure and it is done. 

This is a Varniſh of great uſe to lay over Gold and Silver- 
Tx or any thing which is expoſed tothe Air. 
we VII. To make the Common Varmfh. 

Take ſpirit of Wine a quart, Rozin one ounce, Gum 
Lake a ſufficient quantity, diſſolve the gums in a gentle 


_ heat ( being cloſe covered ) and let them (ſettle ; then 
them gently decant off the clear, which keepin a cloſe glaſs 
PR. Bottle for ufc. 
( 


The tick, which remains, you may ſtrain through 4 
eloth, and keep for other purpoſes. | 


Pry IX. To meke ared Variiſh. 

pirit Take ſpirit of Wine 4 quart, gum Lake four ounces, 
rec Oh By Samui Draconis in fgne powder eight ounces,Cochenete 
t and "gu - 


- "vr. I 21 ounce, digeſt a week over a gentle heat, then ſtrain 
"b it for uſe. 
X. To make @ yellow Varniſh. 


's - Take. ſpirit of Wine a pint, in which infuſe '( three 
pl gt or four days ) Saffron half an ounce, then firain it; 
oh and add Aloes Succotrina one ounce, Sangnis Draconit 
:n, or Ml 72 ounces, which digeſt a week over a geitle heat 


cloſe covered, then ſtrain it for uſe. 

XI. An Univerſal Varniſh, the beſt of all otbers. 

Take goos gum Sandrick ( but gum Anime is bet- 
ter ) diflolve it in the higheſt reitied ſpirit of Wine 
(an ounce and a half more or leſs to a pint ) and it is 


done, 
ow Where note 1. That unleſs the Spirits be highly rectified, 
= the Varniſh con0t be good. 2. That ſome put into it Lin- 
r uſe. ſeed ol ( which is naught; ol of ben is better ) and mix 
wich IM 72" ogetber. '3.Some mix boiled Turpentine with it 3 others 


CEymical oyls of deep colowfs_l as of Gloves, Mace, Iut- 
_ Ir” meg, 


{ 
\ 
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/ 
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megs, Caraways, Cinnamon ) according to the intent. , 
' That it ought to bekypt in « glaſs battle cloſe ſtopped, leſt ;; 
curdle, and the gums ſeperate. 


CHAP. *«xvt. 


of the manner of Varniſhing. 


+ ——_— as 
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LA Heintent of Varniſhing is cithet to preſerve 

the gloſs of paintings or pictures, or elſ: to 
Wo repreſent and imitate the forrhs of ſhining 
and perlucid bodies,  _ 

IT. To varniſh paintings and pictures, *tis no more 
but with a pencil dipt in the Varniſh to go over the 
ſame, then letting it dry; and (o going over ito of- 
ten aSin reaſon you ſhall ſee convenient. 

IIT. If you are to imitate any thing, as Muble, 
Tortoiſe ſhell, Amber, Lapis Laz#1i or the like 3 you 
muſt firſt make the imitation of them, upon that which 
_—_ would Varniſh, with their proper colours, as in 
Limning or Painting with oyl ; which muſt be through» 
ly dry: then by the ſecond Seion go over all with 
the Varniſh, ſo often till you fee it thick enough let- 
ting it dry every time leiſurely, For example ſake 5 
___ IV, ToimitateMarble. | 

Take of the Univerſal Yarniſh at the eleventh SeQion 
hams hve and twentieth Chapter, with which mingle 

mp black ( or otherblack ) and white Lead finely 
beaten, and with a bruſh pencil, marble the thing you 
would Varmwſh according to your fancy 3 laſtly, being 
dry firike it again two' or three times over with the 
clear varniſh alone, and it will be perfe&. 

V. To emitate Torgoiſe ſhell. fi \ 

a tt 
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Firſt lay a white ground, then with convenient co= 


' to lours ( as Vermilion with Auripigment ) duly mixt 
| ;+ with Common Varniſh, ſtreak and ſhadow the white 
ground with any wild fancy ( as nearly imitating Tor- 
coiſe ſhell as you can ) which being dry, ſtrike it here 
b; and there with the red Varziſh ( mixed with a little 
Sinaper or Indian Lake ) then up and down the work 
as nature requires touch it with varniſh mixed with any 
good black 3 then ſtroke it over with Univerlal Varniſh 
four or hve times, letting it dry every time laſily, let 
hag it dry well a week, and with Pumice fone (1n fine 
to WM powder ) and a wet cloth poliſh it by rubbing; then 
2% go ovcr it again three or four times with the Univerſal 
- Varniſh, and ( if need require ) poliſh it again with 
"ore WY 12n< putty as betore; after which you may once again 
the _—_ it over with the (aid Varniſh, and it will be 
| one. : 
dof VI. To imitate Tortoiſe ſhell upon ſilver or gold. 
ble, A white ground being laid, and ſmeared over with 


Vermilion or the like 3 lay over the ſame leaves of Gils 
rich Wl 1 Or gold ( as we have taught in other places ) ci» 
ther with gum Ammoniacum, Lake, common varniſs 


- " cr glairz this done, and being dryed, ſhadow it ac- 
nj cording to reaſon 3 firiking it over here and there witly 


bows yellow varxiſh, and with the yellow varniſh mixe# 
witha, little red varniſh 3 (all things being done in imi<- 
tation of the ſhell ) ſtrike it ſeveral times over with the 
ro Varniſh, and poliſh it ( inal] reſpeQts ) as be- 
re. 
VII Toimitate Lapis Lazuli. 
| Upon a ground of white Lead, Spodium or the like 
n common Varniſh ( being firſt dry ) lay V/tramarine 
or lome other pure blew well mixed with the Univerſal 
Varniſh, fo as that the ground may not appear: then 


with wild,irrcgular fireaks {in reſemblance of gar, 
wit 
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with liquid or ſhell gold, .run firaglingly all over the 


blew, adding very ſmall ſpecks upon the blew part, of 
ſuch various colours, as are uſually to be ſcent upon the 


CHAP. XXxVIL 


Experimental Obſervations of Vegetable Color: 
in General. 


I. A Strong infuſion of galls filtred ; mixed witha 


ſtrong and clear ſolution of Vitriol, makes a 
mixture as black ar Tek: which with a little frong 
oyl of Vitriol is made tranſparent again: after which 
the black colour is regained again, by the affuſion of a 
little quantity of a ſtrong ſolution of ſalt of Tartar. 

The firſt black, ( although pale in rdriting, yet ) being 
dry, appears to be good Ink, . | 

II. D:coction of dried red roſes, in fair water, mix- 
cd with a little filtrated ſolution of blew vitriol made 
a black colour: this mixed with a little Aguz fortis, 
turn'd it froma black, to a deep red which by affuſion 
of a little ſpirit of Ucine, may be reduced firaight toa 
thick and black colour. 

HI. Telow wax is whitened by diſſolving it over the 
fire in ſpirit of wine, letting it boil a lictle, and then ex- 
haling the ſpirit of wine ; or elſe whilſt it is hot, ſep. - 
rating it by filtration. | 

_ Iv. Fair water mixed with a blood red Tincture of 
Benjamin drawn with ſpirit of wine, immediately 
makes it of a milk white colour. 

V. Blackyeſs may be taken away with oyl of Vitriol; 
ſo black pieces of blk of hair Thaye turn'd to a kindof 
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the VI. A handful of Lignum Nephiiricum raſped, infu- 
of [ed in four pound of ſpring water, yiclds between the 


light and the eye an almoſt golden colour ( unleſs the 
Infuſion be too firong) but with the eye between the 
light and it ( in 4 dear vial ) a lovely blew as indeed it 
js :. this with ſpirit of Vinegar may be made to vaniſh 
{ {till keeping its golden colour } and after with oyl of 
Tartar per deliquizm may be reſtored again. & 

VII. Cloths died with blew and Woad, is by the yel+ 
low decottion of Lyteo/2 died into a green. 


VIII. Syrup of Violets mixed with a high ſolution ' 


of Gold in Agua regia, produces a reddiſh mixture ; 
tha Wh and with a high ſolution of filings of Copper in ſpiric 
5 4 I of Urine, a lovely fair green. 7 
ong _ IX. Syrup of Violets mixed with a little juice of 
ich WW Lemons, ſpirit of Salt, vinegar, or the like acid ſalt, 
ff a will be immediately red 3 but mixt with oyl of Tartar, 
tar- WF oralolution of pot aſhes, it will in a moment be per - 
«" Wl itgreen: the like in juice of blew bottles, 
 . WH X. A good quantity of oyl of Tartar, put into a 
NIX ſtrong ſolution of Verdigriele, gives a delightful blew ; 
. which may be variouſly changed by adding ſpirit of U- 
't45, WE rine, or hartſhorn, PL 3019 | i 
lon WW XI. Although red roſes hung over the fume of Sul- 
(2 I phur, loſe all their redneſs, and become white : yet 
oyl of Sulphur ({ which is nothing but the fumes con- 
r the MW denſed ) doth wonderfully heighten the tinQure of 
1ex- WM the ſame. Fes | OY 
cp-- WW, XIL Cochenele will have its colour far more height- 
ned by Spirit of Urine, than by reified fpirit of wine : 
And ong grain of Cochenele in a good quantity of ſpi- 
tit of Urine, being put into one hundred twenty 1125 
ounces of water, tinged it ( although but faintly : Pp, 
= amounts to above one hundred twerity five 
oul and times its own weight. FTP LS 
| Own wes Kit. Twenty 


o = 
i F: 
/ 4 
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XII. Twenty grains of Cochenele being mixed with fr 
an ounce of Saccharum Saturnti, makes a moſt glorious tc 
purple colour : and fo accordingly as the quantity is e- 'y 
ther diminifhed or encreaſed, ſo the purple colour fhall 
be either lighter or deeper. w 

XIV. Afﬀew Grains of (':chexele being mixed with tir 
the Lixivinm of Quicklime in a due proportion, makes | 
a fading purple colour, of the greateſt glory imaginable Cor 
in the world. a f; 

XY. The juice of privet berries with ſpirit of (alt, WW cc, 
15 turned into a lovely red ; but. with a ſtrong ſolution wit 
of pot aſhes into a delightful green. dar 

XVI, Upon things red by nature, as ſyrup of Clove- Bl tike 
gilliflowers, juice of Buckthorn berries infution, of red WM my 
roſes, Brazil, 6c. Spirit of Salt makes no conſiderable by { 
change, but rather a lighter red : but other falts tura WM. 'v 
them into a greeniſh 3 eſpecially juice of buckthom WM eq yy 
berries. the li 

XVII. Jaice of Faſmin and ſnow drops, by a ſtrong Bl ind j 
alcalizatetolution, was ( although of no colour ) tun- Is 
ed into a deep greeniſh yellow. ol of 


XVIII. Bnckghora berries being gathered green and XN? 
dricd, are called ſap-berrier, which being infuſed in WW girth. 
Alom water gives a fair yellow ( which is uſed by Book- deep, 
binders for the edges of their books, and to colour leathtr {poon 
«iſo: ) being gathered when they are black, they a Worzcy 
called ſap green, and make a green colour being put in* W xy; 
toa braſs or copper veſſel for three or four days Or © Mhigler 
little heated upon the fire, and mixed with Alomn 
powder, and preſſed forth ; ſv put into bladders, hang: 
ng 1tup till it is dry : And being gathered about the 
end of November, ( when they are ready to drop ) they 
yield a purpliſh colour, 

XIX. Tincure of Cochenele, diluted never ſo muci 


with falic water, will never yield a yellow colour + 4 
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fingle dtop of a deep ſblution in ſpirit of Urine, dilu- 
ted inn ounce of fait water, makes a fair pink, ot 
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Carnation. 


| | F ; 
XX, Oyl or ſpirit of 'Turpentine, digefied with pure 
white Sugar of lead, yields in a ſhort time a high red 
tinture, which Chymiſts call Balſamum Saturni. _ - 
XXI. Spirit of Salt dropt into a ſtrong infuſton of 
Cochenele or juice of black cherrics, makes immediately 
a fair-red : but dropt into the Infuſton of Brazil, a kind 
of yellow : ſo the filtrated tinQure of Balauflins mixed 
with good ſpirit of Urine, or the like, turns of 4 
darkiſhgreen; but with ſpirit of ſalt, a high redneſs, 
like rich Claret wine 3 which glorious colour may in a 
moment be deſtroyed, and turned into a dirty green, 
by ſpirit of Urine; | jt 
- XXII, Ahigh Infuſion of Lignum Nepbriticunt, mix- 
ed with ſpirit of Urine, gives ſo deep a blew,as to make 
the liquor opacoxes : which after a day of ewo vaniſhes, 
and leaves the liquor of a bright amber colour. | 
IWhere note that inftead of Spirit of Urine you may uſe 
off of Tartar, or a ſtrong ſolution of pot aſhes. | 
 XXIIL Infuſion of Logwood in fair water ( mixt 
with ſpirit of Sal Armoniack) ſtraight turns into a 
deep, rich, lovely purple; two or three drops to a 
{(poonſul is enough, leſt the colout be ſodeep, as to be 
opacous. RY | "EI | 
- XXIV. Spirit of Sal Armoniack; will turn ſytup of 
Violets to a lovely green. 
XXV. Infuſion of Litmoſs in fait water, gives in 2. 
clear glaſs a purple colour : butby addition of (pirit of 
alt, it will be wholly changed into a glorious yet- 


* 


XXVI. The Infuſions and fuices of ſeveral plants, 
ll be much altered By a ſolution of Lead in ſpirit of 
bvegar : it will tarii inſution of red roſe legves into x 
id 8teett, Mz XxVIHE9S 
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-. . XXVIE. So TinQure of red roſes in fair water, would 
be turned into a thick: green, wich the ſolution of Mz. 
ninm in ſpirit of Vinegar 3 and then with the addition 
of oy} of Vitriol the reſolved Lead would precipitate G 
white, leaving the liquor of a clear, high red colour 
2pain.- 

®XXVIIL We have not yet found, that to exhibit I 
ſtrong variety of colours, there need be imployed z- 
ny more than theſe five, White, Black, Red, Blew, 
Yellow : for theſe being variosſly compounded and d.com- 

ounded exhibit a variety.and number of colours 5 ſuch at 
thoſe who are ſtrangers to painting ean hardly im :gine. 

XXIX. So Black and White variouſly mixed, make a 
vaſt company of light and deep Grays : Bl.w and Vel- 
low, many Greens: Red and Jellow, Orange-t wnies: 
Red and White, Carnations: Red and Blew, Purples, &c, 
producing many colours for which wewant names. 

XXX. Acid falts deſtroy a blew Colour: Sulphurous, 
Urinous or fixed reſtore it. 

XXXI. Acid and Alcalizate ſalts, with many bodies 
that abound with Slphureow or oyly parts w'!l pro- 
ducea red, as is manifeſt in the TinQure ot Sulphur, 
made with Lixiviums of Calcined Tartar or pot 
aſhes. - | 

XXXII. Laſt'y, it may be worth tryal / fincent hath 
ſucceeded in ſyme eaperiments ) ſo to take awy the c lour 
of a Liquor, as that it may be colourt (5 : which in what 
we have tryed, was thus : firft by putting inte the Tin 
cture, Liquor, or jnice, a quantity of the folution of 
pot aſhes or oyl of Tartar per deltou:um 3, and then ab 
taſting 2 good or ſtrong ſolution of Alom, which 1n out al 
obſervations precipitated the tinging matter, or 87 V 
thered it into one body ( like as it were curds) and (0 4 
left the Liquors tranſparent aud clear as Cryſtal: 
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CHAP. XXLI. 


General Experimental obſervations of Mineral 
| Colonrs. 2 


_ Ublimate diflolved in fair water, and mixed with 
a little {pirit of Urine, makes a milk whit: mix- 
ture in a moment : which by addition of Agza Forts, 
immediatcly again becames tranſparent. | 2 

I. If Sublimate two ounces, and Tin-glaſs 06 
ounce be ſublimed together, you wi]l have a tublimate 
not inferiour to the belt oriext Pearls in the world. .. 

UI. Silver diſſolved in Aqua fortzs, and evaporated 
todryneſs, and tair water poured two or three times 
thereon, and evaporated, till the cs/x.is dry, leaves it of 
a Snow whiteneſs ; which rubbed upon the skin, ( wet- 
ted with ſpittle, water or the like )- produces a deep 
Hackneſs, not to be obliterated in ſome days. 

With this, Toory, bzir, and borns may be dyed in fair wa. 
ter of a lafting black, - | 

IV. Coral diflolved by oyl of vitriol, Sulphur. or ſpi- 
rit of Vinegar, and precipitated by oyl of Tartar, 
yields a Snow whiteneſs. The ſame of crude Lead -and 
Quickſilver diſſolved in Aqua Fortis: So butter of 
Antimony re&itied by bare affulion in much fair water, 
will ( though UnQuous ) be pre@pitated into that Sum 
white powder which ( being waſhed from its corrolive ' 
lalts ) is called Mercurizs Vite : the like of which may 
« made without the addition of any Mercury at 
all, 
V. Merexry Sublimate and precipitate yields (with the 
(pirit of Urine, Harts horn, or the like ) « white preci- 


pitzte: but with the ſolutiqn of Por «ſhes, or other 
f M 3 Lixiviate 
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Lixiviate ſalts an Qrenge teway. And if on a filtrated 
ſolution of Vitrio!, you put the ſolution of a fixed ſalt, 
there will ſubſide a copious ſubſtance far from white- 
neſs;. which Chymiſts call the Sulphur of Vitriol. 
' VI, If Copper two ounces be mixed with Tin one 
ounce, the reddiſhneſs will vaniſh : and if Arſenick 
(calcined with Njtre)in a juſt proportion be mixed wich 
melted Copper, it will be blanched both within and 
without. = Y” 
 VH. Fine powders of blew Bice, and yellow Orpi- 
ment, ſlightly mixed, give a good green : anda high 
yellow ſolution of good Gold in Aqua regia, mixcd 
with a due quantity of a deep blew ſolution of crude 
Copper in ſtrong ſpirit of Urine, producesa tranſparent 
een © And fo blew and ycllow- Amet fuſed together 
tHe flame of a Lamp, being ſtrongly blowed on 
without ccaſing, produces at length a green colour. 
 VIIE. An urinous falt, largely put into the diſſolus 
yion of blew VitrioHn fair water, turn'd the liquor and 
corpuſcles ( whireſided ) intoa yellowiſh colour like 
yellow Oker.. -* be Ig 
* IX. Verdigrieſe ground with ſalt-Armonieck and the 
like { digetted for a While in a dnighil ) makes a gle 
rio blew. a : | | 
© % The true glaſs of Antimony extracted with acid 
ſpin s (with or without Wine ) * yields a red tis: 
_ LEA. | 
"* NT. Balſam of Sulphur ( of a deep red in the glals) 
ſhaked about, or dropt on paper give a ycllow tain. 
XIL. If Brimftone and $2! Armoniack in powdcet of 
each hive ounces, be mixed with quick-lime in powder 
IX ounces, and diſtilled 'in a Retort in ſand by degrees 
ou will have a volatil ſpirit of Sulphur of excellent 


reqnels, though none of the ivgrcdients be fo. c : 
"Fe eooylof emiecs mixed with 9] of Vii ie 
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-1 & trice a bloed red coitur, which ſoon decays. 


X11. Fine ſilver diffolv;d in Aqua fortzr, and preci- 
pitated with ſpirit of Saltz upon the firſt decanting the 
liquor, the remaining matter will be purely white 3 but 
lying uncovered, what 1s ſubject to the ambient air will 
loſe its whitene(s, oh 

XIV. Sublimate diſſolved in a quantity of water'and 
filtred, till it is as clear as Criſtal, mixed ( in a/Venice 
glais) with good. oy, of Tartar per-deliquinm hiltred, 
( three.or four drops to a ſpoontul ) yields an opacous 
liquor of a deep Orange colour 3 after which if four or 
five drops' of Oyl of - Y«riot be dropt'in, and the glafs 
ſiraightway be ſtrongly ſhaked, the whole liquor will 
{to admiration ) be colorrleſs without ſediment. And if the 
filtred ſolution of ſwblimed Sal-armoniack and Sublimate 
of each alike be mixt with the ſolation of an; Afcaly, 
it will be white. A. | 

XV. Spirit of Sal Armoniack, makes the ſolution of 
Verdigrieſe an excellent Azwre 3 but it makes the folution 
of Sublimate yield a white precipitate. 

XVI. So the ſolution of filings of Copper in ſpirit of 
Urine . ( made by fermentation ) gives a lovely Azure 
colour : which with oy! of Vitriol ( a few drops to a 
{poonful) is deprived ina trice of the ſame, and makes 
It like fatr water. And ſo a ſolution of Verdigrieſe iti fatr 
water, mixed with firong Spirit of Salt, or dephlegmed 
Aquz fortis, makes the greexueſs almoſt totally to Gifap- 
pear. *: | | - 
XVII. Quick-flver mixed with three or four times 
its weigat of good oyl of Vitriol, and the oy! drawn off 
in land,; through a. glaſs Retort, leaves a ſow white 
precipitate 5 which by affuſion of fair water, becomes 

one of the lovelicſi [;ght jellows in the world, and a dy 
rable colomr. 


XVII Tin calcined Fer ſe by fire.affords a very white 
M 4 calz 
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calx callcd - putty ; Lead, a red powder called Miniun; 
Copper, a dark or blackiſh powder : Iron, a ditty ye. 
lJowiſh colour, called Crogxs Martis:; and Mercury, ; 
red powder. | 
 XIX.Gold diſlolved in Aqua Regia ennobles the Mey. 
ſiruum with its own colour : Silver Coyn diſſolyed in 
Aqua fortis yields a tinGure like that of Copper z but 
fine filyer a kind of faint blewiſhneſs ; Crpper diſſolved 
in ſpirit of Sugar ( drawn off in a glaſs Retort ) or 1n 
oyl or ſpiritof Turpentine, affords a green tinQure ; but 
in Aqua Fortis, a blew. | 
* XX. Vermilieiz is made of Mercury and Brimſtone ſub- 
limed togethiexin a due proportion. | oh 
 .XXI, Glaſs may have given to ita loyely golden co- 
loux with Quick filyer3 butit is now coloured yellow 
generally with Calx of ſilver : yet ſhell filyer, ( ſuch as 
45 uſed with pen or pencil) mixed with a convenient 
proportion of powdered glaſs, in three or four hours 
{pſion, gave a lovely Safcrine blew. 
© XXIT. Glaſs. is tinged Green ( by the Glaſs-men ) 
with the Calx of Venus ; whigh Calx mixed with an 
hupdred times its weight of fair gla(s, gave in fuſion a 
hlew coloured mals. . _—_ 


" XXITI. Putty ( which is Tin calcined ) as it is white 


of t ſelf, fo it turns the purer fort of glaſs metal intoa 
white maſs, which when opacous enough, ſerves for 
white Ame], IT HPF. 
" XIV. This White Amel is as it were the Baſis of all 
thpſe' fine Concretes, that Gold-ſmiths, and ſeveral 
_Artifgers uſe, in the curious art of 'Enameling 3 for this 
white and fuſcable ſubſtance; will receive nto it ſell, 
without ſpoiling chem, the'colours of divers other Mi- 
oBcral ſubltances, which like it will endure'the firc. © 
XAXV. Glaſs is alſo tinged blew with the dark mi- 


Vezal calcd Zafſora and with Manganeſs px Magnſi* 
act £5 Fi - a Cr ® 2 in 
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..- -. . Of Mineral Colours; 169 . 
ina certain proportion, which will tinge glaſs of 'a red 
Colour 3 and alſo of a Purpliſh or Murry 3 and with a 
greater quamity, into that deep coloug which paſles fex 
black. 4 | 
 xXV/1. Yellow Orpiment fublimed with Sea Sale, 
yields a white and Cryſtalline ArJenicky which Arſenich, 
coloured with pure Nitre being duly added to Copper 
when *tisin fulion, gives it a whiteneſs both within'a 
without. 
_ So Lapis Calaminaris turns Copper into” 
Brals. [- 0 
. XXVIII. And Zink duly mixed with Copper when: 
*tis in fuſion, gives it the noble golden colour that* 
was ever {cen in the beſt gold. | 
X XIX.- Copper diſſolved in Aqua fortis will imbue 
ſeveral bodies of the colour of the folution. M 
* XXX. Laltly, Gold diſſolved in Age Regia will 
(though not commonly known ) dye Horns, Ivories 
and other bones of a durable purple colour : And the Cry- 
tals of Silver made- with Aqua fortis, ( though they 
appear white ) will preſently dye the Skin, Nils, 
Hair, Horn, ans Bones, with a Black, not to be waſhed 


of 
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CHAP. XXIX, 


Of Metals, 


PAO barden © wick-filver. 
£ Caſt your Lead ſcpaxated from its drofs 


: into a veſſel, and when it begins to cool, 
thruſt .in the point of a ſtick, which take out again 
and caſt in the Argent Vive, and it will congeal : then 
beatit in a mortar, and doſo often 3 when it is hard, 
melt it often, and put it into fair water, doing it ſo 
long till it is hard enough, and may be hamrnered. 

U. To tinge ©nuich-ſilver of the colonr of gold. _ 

' Break it into (mall pieces ( being hardned )) which 
put into a crucible, with che powder of Cadmis, ſtra* 
tum ſuper ſtratum, mixed with pomegranate pecls, Tur- 
merick { beaten fine ) and Raiſous; cover the crucible 
and lute it well, dry it weil; and then ſet it on a hre 
for fix or ſeven hours, that it may be red het ; then 
blow it with bellows till it run, which then let cool 
whileſt covered with coles, and it will have the colour 
of gold. 

Ul. Tofix © wick-ſilver being bardned. 

This is done with fine powder of Cryſtal glaſs, laid 
with the metal ftratum ſuper ſtratum in a crucible 
covered and luted 3 heating it all over red hot, and then 
melting of it. 

IV. To make Drick-(ilver malleable. 

"Farlt harden it by the firſt Section, then break the 
metal into ſmall pieces, and boil it a quarter of an hour 
jn ſharp vinegar: then add a little Sal Armoniack, and 
digeſt all together for ten or twelve days; then boil all 
together ina luted crucible, till it is red hot, and by 

| degrees 


© naw 
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degrees crack: laſtly, hang the Mercury in a pot with 
brimſtoneat bottom to cover it 3 lute it and (ct it intq 
the fire, thatit may grow hot by degrees, and receive 
the fume of the Sulphur 3 do thus tor a month once 
a day, and the Mercury will ran and be hammered, 

V. Another way of tinging Mercury» 

Take purified Mercury one ounce, SwuipÞzr two oun- 
ces, Aqua fortis three ounces, Ict then. all {tand till the: 
water grow clear 3: diftill this with its ſediment, and 
at bottom of the Limbeck; - you ſhall fiid the Mercury 
hard, and of an exaQ colaur. 3; PR. - 
| VI. To colour and ſoften Gold. | 

Diſſolve Verdigrieſe in Vinegar, and firain it through 
a felt, then congeal, and when.it begins to wax thick, 
put to it ſome Sal armoniack, and let it harden a good 
while, then melt gold withit, and it will hcightcy the 
colour-and make it (off, | 

VII. - To make Gold and - Silver ſofters 

Take Mercury Sublimate, Sal armoniack, of cath.a« 
like, powder thein, neſt the gold, and put to it a lits 
tle of this powder, and it will be fofs.: - oy tus 

VII. Another way todb tbe ſame... ' | 

Take Vitriol, Verdet, Sal Armoniack, burnt braſs of 
cach haif an ounce, mix them with Aqua foitis, 
let it ſo repoſe in the heat two days, then letit harden, 
do thus three times with Aqua fortis, and let it dry, 
make it into powder, to one dram put one ounce of 
gold three times and it will be ſofter, * 
II. Another way to 4o'tbe. ſame in ſilver. 

Take Salt-peter, Tartar, Salt, Verdet, boil all to- 
gether, till the water is conſumed, then put to it U- 
rine, and let it ſo conſume, and yon ſhall have an oy! 
which put into melted filver will do the ſame. 

Or thus, Take as many wedges as you bave melted, put 


them one night into s crucible in s furnace, but [0 wo 
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welt not, and they will be ſoft and fair. | c 
Or thus, Take boney, ol, of each alike, in wbich quench a 
the Gold or Silver 1bree or four times, and it will be 


ſofter. | 
Or thus, Take Maftich, Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Borax - 


Perntsx, of each alike.all in powder. _ 
- Or thus, @rench the Goldoy filver in water of $4l ar- 
moniack, and ir will be ſoft. . 
X. To tinge ſilver of « golden colour. cf 
' Take fine-gold, fine filver, good braſs, and brafs or be 
F copper calcin'd with Sulphur. vive, of each alike, 
melt them down together, and it ſhall appear to be 
gold of cightcen carets fine. . _ 
Xl. Anotber way totinge ſilver. W 
Take Quick-filver purged three ounces, leaf gold Po 
one ounce, mix them and put them intoa glaſs Retort 
well luted, put it on the fire till it grow hot; then take 
it off, and add to it Quick-ſilver purged two- ounces, ol 


Sal Armoniack, one ounce, Sal Ellebrot halt an ounce, 
Borax two drachms3 then ſcal up the glaſs hermetically, "* 
and put it into a.continuual fire for three days ; then 

take'it out, let it cool, open the retort, take our the 

matter, and powder it very fine : of which powder I 
. mix one ounce with ſilver five ounces, and it will tinge 
It into a good gold colour. 

Note, Sal Ell:brot is #hus made. Take pure common 
Salt, Sl Gem, Sal alcaly in powder, of each one. ounce, 
Juice of mints four ounces, ſpring water four pound, mingle Ri 
them, and evaporate. And Dnichk:ſilver is purged by wa- 
ning it in ſharp vinezar three or four times and ſtraining it» 
or. by ſubliming it which is better. | 

.\ XU. To bring fi'ver into a calx. EY 

This is done by amulgamating of it with Quick-lil- n 
ver,..and then ſuoliming of it 3. or by diffolving ii m 
As fortis, and precipitating it with the ſolution 1 

a 
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(alt in fair water, and then waſhing it with warm wa- 
ter often to free it from the ſalts: or elſc by mingling 
the fillings with ſublimed Mercury, and in a retort 
cauſing the Mercury to aſcend, which will leave at 
bottom the Calx of filver, fit for jewels, Cc. 

XIII. To blench Silver. 

Take Sal armoniack,, Roch alom, Alom plamoſum, Sl 
gem, Argal, RomanVitriol, of each alike; powder and 
mix them, and diſſolve them i in fair water, in which 
boil the filver ſo long, till you fee it wonderful white. 

XIV. To colour ſilver of 2 Gold eclowr. 

Take Salt-peter two pound, Roch Alom five pound, 
mingle, and ditltil them, keeping the water for uſe. 
Whenyou uſc it, melt the Silver, and quench it in the 
ſaid water. 

XV. To tinge Braſj of a Gold Colour. 

Diflolve _—_ braſs in Aque fortis ( made of Vitri- 
ol, Salt-peter, Alom, Verdigrielc, aud Vermilion ) and 
then reduce it again, and it will be much of a gold « Co- 
lour. 

XVI. To make Braſs through white. 

Heat Bra(s red hot, and quench j it in water diftilled 
from Sal Armoniack, and Egg-ſhells ground together, | 
and it will be very white. | 

XVII. To make Braſs white otherwiſe. 

Take egg-ſhells and calcine them in a crucible, and 
temper them with the whites of eggs, let it ſtand ſo 
three weeks 3 heat the bya(s red hot, and put this upon 
it. 

XVIII. To make Braſs. 

Take Copper three pounds, Lapis Calaminericone 
pound in powder, melt them together the ſpace of an 

hour, then put it out, 

XIX. The way to colour Braſs white. 


Diſlolve a peny Wei ight of Silver in Aqua fortir, put-= 
ting 


| 
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ting it to the fire in a veſſel, till the Silver turn to was 
ter 3 to which add as much powder of white Tartar as 
may drink up all the water, make it into Balls, with 
which rub any Braſs, and it will be white as filver, 

XX. To tinge Copper of a gold Colontr. 

Take Copper, Lapis Calamixaris, of cach four 
drachms, Tutty two drachms3 heat the Copper red hot 
ewice, quenching it in piſs; doing the like by the La- 
is and Tutty : take of the diffolved Copper half an 
ounce, adding to it Honey one ounce, boil them till the 
Honey look black and is dry that it may be powdered, 
which then beat with the Lapis and Tutty : boil them 
again, till the Copper is melted and it is done. 

RXI. Another way to make Copper of a gold Colour. 

Take the Gill of a Goat, Arſaick, of each a ſufficient 


bright being waſhed in this water, will turn into the 

Colour of gold. +» OD 

* XXUI, "Another way to do the ſame. .. | 
Melt Coppper, to which put a little Zink in filings, 

#nd the Copper will have a glorious golden colours 

+ XXIII. To make Copper of a white colour. 

« Take Sublimate, Sal Armoniack, of each alike ; boil 

them in Vinegar, in! which quench the Copper being 

made red hot, and it will be like Silver, 

* XXIV. Another way to whiten Copper, 

' | Heat it red hot divers times, and quench it in oy! of 

Tartar per deliquinms, and it will be white. 

. RXV. Another way to whiten Copper. TIO 3 
Take Arſnick three ounces, Macury Sublimate two 

ounees, Azure one ounce, mix them with good and 

paregreaſe like an ointment, with which anoint any 

Copper veſſel, then put that veſfel into another, and 

ferir into a digeſtive heat for two months, after which 

VDeanſe it with a bruſb'and water and it is done. . _ 

yt | KXVI. &+ 


quantity, and diſtil them; then the Copper being 
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- XxVI. Another way to. whiten Copper: | 
Take Arſhick calcined with Salt-peter, and Mer- 
eury Sublimate, which caſt upon melted Copper, and 
it will be white like Silver, 
XXVII. To fften Cepper. | 
Melt burnt Braſs with Borax in « crwcible, quench it 
in Linfeed oyl,and then beat it gently on an Anvil; boil 
It again and quenchit in oyl as b<fore,doing thus five or 
{ix tjmes, till it is ſoft enough 3 and this will neatly u- 
nite with Gold, of which you may put in more by half 
than you can of other Braſs. 
XXVIIE. To tinge with Iron a gold colour, 
Layin a crucibleplates of Iron and Brimſtone, ſftra> 
tum ſuper ſtratum, cover and Lute it well, and calcine 
in a fornace, then take them out and they will be brit- 


-tle - put them into a pot with a large mouth, and put 


im ſharp diſtilled Vinegar, digeſting till they wax-red o- 
ver a gentle heat ; then decant the Vinegar, and ad 
new, thus doing till all the-Tron be diffolved 3 evaporate 
the moiſture in a glaſs Retort or V:ſics, and caſt the re- 


. maining powder on Silver, or other white Metal, and 


it will look like Gold. | 
XXIX, To make Iron or Silver of a Braſs Colony. p 
Take Flowers of Braſs, Vitriol, $2! armoniack, of 
each alike in fine powder; boil it half an hour jn ſtrong; 
Vinegar,take it from the fire, and put in Iron or Silver, 
covering the veſſel till it be cold, and the metall will 
Be like to Braſs, and ſit to be gilded:or rub'poliſhed Iron' 
with Aqua fortis in which filings of Braſs is diſſolved. 
XXX. To tinge Ird& Into a Braſ colour, CS 
Melt the Iron in a crucible caſting upon it Sulphur 
vive, then caſt it into ſmall rods, and beatit into pieces 
( for it is very brittle ) then in A7#a fortis diſſolve 1t, 
and evaporate the menſiruum,reducing the powder by 2 
lircng hire 1nto a body again, and it-will be god Hou 
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XXXI. To whiten Tron- EE 
Firſt purge it, by heating it red hot and quenching 

it in a water made of Ly and Vinegar, boiled with 
Salt and Alom, doing this fo often till it is ſomewhat 
wh:itened. The fragments of the Icon beat in a mortar 
till the Salt is quite changed, and no blacknels is left in 
the Liquor of ic, and till the Iron. iscleanſed from its 
droſs: then Amzlgamute Lead and Quick-filver tope« 
ther, aud reduce them into a powder 3 lay the prepared 
plates of Iron and this powder ftratum ſuper ſtratum in 
a Crucible, cover it, and lute it all over very ſtrong- 
ly, that the leaſt fame may not come forth, and put it 
into the fire for a day > at length encreaſe the tire, ſo as 
ie may melt the Iron ( which will quickly be ) and 
xepcat this work till it is white enough : It is whitened 
allo by melting with Lead, the Marchaſit or fire-ſtone 
and Arſaick, If you mix a little ſilver ( with which 
it willingly unites ) Gith it, it gives a wonderful white- 
| nels, ſcarcely ever to be changed any more, by ary art 
whatſoever. 

' XXX1E. To keep Tron from Ruſting. : 

Rub it over with Vinegar mixt with Ceruſe ; or with 
the marrowof a Hart : if it be ruſty, oyl of Tartar per 
diliquizm will preſently take it away and cleanſe 
| "00 : | 

. XXXUIL. To cleanſe Braſs. 

Take Aquzfortizand water of cach alike ; ſhake them 
together, and with a woolen rag dipt therein rub it 0- 
ver: then preſently rub it wich an oyly cloth. laſtly 
with a dry woolen cloth dipt in pawder of Lapis Cals* 
,miozris, .it will be clear and bright as when ncw. 


- Hy  XXXIV.To ſoften Tron. 


"Take Alom, $4 armoniack, Tartar, of each alike, 


pat chem into good Vinegar, and ſet them on the fire, 
heat the Iron, and quench it therein * or quench it four 


» 


12, Of Attdld _.. F< 
or five timesinoyl, in which melted Lead hath been 
put fix orſeven times... .. W 
XXXV. To make Iron of a Gold colour. .,  _ 
. Take Alom of Melancy in powder, Sea water ; mix 
them: then heat the Iron red hot, and quenchit in the 
ſame. -: . -S TP 8, Me fy 
XAXXVI. To makg Iron of @ Silver Colour... . - 
| Take; powder. of Sal armoniack,  unflak'd lime; 
"mix and put, them, into cold water, then heat_'the 
Iron red hot, quenettitthercin; and it will be as whise 
as lilver. -: -: 


| 

L , 

: XXXKIE To [often Steel to grave upane RE 
. Thisis done with a LixivisnF of Oak aſhes and un+ 
1 Nak'd Lime, by .caſting the Stgcl. jnco.it and letting it 


1 remain there fourteen days. --Orthus. Takeghe Gall of 
- an Ox, Man's Urin,, Verjuice, and: juice. "bf | 

h of each alike, mixt 

* therein four, or five ti 


pF very (oft. ENT 3TLOS6” 1 
 XXNVII.. To harden Iron or Steel... - .., 

, Quench it jt or ven. times in Hogs blood mited 
withGoole greaſe, at each time. drying ic at the fire bes 
fore you dip it again, and it will become very hard and 
not brittle. .-. | | 
| XXXTX, To ſolder an Iron. CES Ha Ie hn 
- Set the,joints of Iran as cloſe as you can; lay them 
n a glowing fire, and take of Venice glak in powder, 


1em Fl n | 

it = and the Iron being red hot, caſtthe powder theres 
ly on, and it will folder of it ſelf : Sf 
ala” AL. To.connterftit' Silvers LS: 2 


Take Cryſtal, Arſnick eight ounces, Tartar fix ouns- 
£3, Salt-peter two,ounees, Glaſs one ounce and an half, 


like, ublimate half an ounce 1 makethera ſeverally. intg 
fire» ine powder and mix; them : \hen take .threg poun 


Spper it! thin' plates w hich put into a Crucible 
POHAF> N (with 


\ ood X 


_ 
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1 with the former powder ſtratum ſuper ſftatum) tocal- 
cine, covering it and luting it-ftrongly 3 letit Rand in 
the furnace for about eight or- ten hours : then take it 
out; and ( being cold ) break the pot, and take out 
all the matte, and melt it with a violent fire, caſting 
it into ſome mold. Then take purged Brafs two 
pound, of the former metal one pouud 3 melt them to- 
- gether, caſting in, now and then, ſome of the atore- 
ſaid powder, after which add half as much of fine til- 
ver, melting them together, and you have that which 
isdefired : laſtly to make it as white as Silver, boil it in 
Tartar, 53 : | 

XEL1. Another way to. counterfeit Silver. 

Take purified -tin eight ourices, Qupickefilver half 
an ounce,and when it begins to riſe in- the 'firlt heat, 
take,powderof: Cantharides, and caft into it, with a 
lock of hair,that it nſſy burn in being melccd put in- 
£0 it the powder aforeſaid, theritake it ſuddenly from 
the fire, and letit cool. 
 XLII. Topmrge the Braſz. | 

It is cleanſed or purged, by cafting into it when it is 
melted, broken glaſs, Tartar, Sa} armoniack, and Sakt- 
peter, each of them by turns, by little and litle. - 

XLIIE. To tinge Lead of a golden colour. - 

Take purged Lead one pound, Sal Armoniack- in 
powder one ounce, Salt-peter half an ounce, Sal Ele- 
brot two drachms; putall into a crucible for two days 
and-it-will be chroughly tinged. - , | | 

XLIY. To purge Lead. Þ. 

Melt it at the fire, then quench it in the ſharpeſt Vi- 
negar 3 melt itagain-and quench. it in the juice of Ces 
landine: melt it again and quench it in ſalt water: 
then in Vinegar mixed with Sal armoniack : and laſtly 
ma it, andputit into aſhes, andit will be well clean- 


; XL. To 


" IV, To make Lead of agolden colour. i 
; Put Quick-filyer one ounce into a Crucible, ſet it 0+ 
ver the fire till it is hot, then add toit of. the beli Leaf- 
gold one ounce, and. take it from the fire, and mingle 
it with purified Lead melted one pound 3 mingle all 
well together ,with an .Iron rod, to which put of the 
filterated ſolution of Vitriol in fair water one ounce; 
then let it cool, and it will be of a good colour. Diſſolve 
the Vitriol in its equal. weight of water. . 
XLVI. To toke away the ringing and ſoftneſs of 
Tin. | oy | | 
Melt the Tin, and caſt in fome Quick-filver, remove 
it from the fire, and put it into a glaſs Retort, with a 
large round belly, and a very long neck, heat it red 
hot in the fire, till the Mercury ſablimes and the Tin re- 
mains at bottom z do thus three or four times. The 
lame may be done by calcining of it three or four times, 
by which means it will ſooner be red hot than melt. 
XALVIT. Totakg away the ſoftneſs and creaking noife of 
in. HATS IDS Pong 
| This is done by granulating of it often, and then re- 
ducing it again, and quenching it often in Vinegarand, 
a Lixivium of Salt of Tartar. The creaking noiſe is 
taken away by melting it ſeven or eight ſeveral times 
and - quenching it in Boys Urine, or elſe oyl of Wal- 
nuts, | | 
XLVIII. To take away the deaf ſonnd of Tin. 
» This is done by diſfolvigg it in Aq#2 forti; over a 
gentle fire, till the water fly away : doing, thus ſolong; 
tilit is 411 tarned to a calx3 which tnixcd with calx of 
llver, and reduced, performs the work. 
ALIX. To make that Tin crack not. DE de 
Take Salt, Honey, of each alike, and mix them : 
melt your Tin and putit twelve ot more times into it, 
hen ſirain 6ot the Tir, and it will purge and leave 
N - &tacking 5 
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Cracking 5 put it into a crucible, which lute, and cal. 
cine it -four and twenty hours, and it will be like calx 
of gold. | 

L. To take away the briitleneſs of any Metal. 

Firſt calcine it and put it under dung 3 then do thus ; 
when it is red hot at the fire, or melted, quench jt of- 
ten in Aqua vite often diſtilled; or ufe about them 
Roſin or Turpentine, or the oyl of it, or wax, ſuet, 
Euphorbium, Myrrh, artificial Borax : for if a metal 
be not malleable, unQuous bodies will oftentimes make 

| them ſofter, if all theſe, or ſome of theſe be made up 
with ſome moiſture into little Cakes: and when the 
metal yields to the fire, by blowing with the bellows, "1 
we caſt in fome of them and make them thick like mud, 
or clear, thenſet the Metal to the fire, that it may be red 
hot in burning coals,take it forth & quench it ia them, 
& (ſo Jett remain half an hour to drink in.Or anoint the 
Metal with dogs greaſe, and melt it with it, for that 
will take away much of the brittleneſs of it, and make 
it ſo that it may be hammered and wrought, ; 

LI. Te colour Metallike gold. in 

Take Sal armoniack, White Vitriol, Stone Salt, tog! 
Verdigriele, of eachalike, in fine powder layit upon ltop 
the Meral, then put it into the fire-for an hour, take it Tre 
out and quench it in Urine, -and the Metal will have the WW .,9 
colour of gold. | | 

Ng To make a kind of Counterfeited Silver of T 
HN7 » 
This 15 done by mingling Silver with Tin melted 
with Quick-filver, continuing it long in the tire, then 
being brittle, it is made Kees, 4 by keeping it in a gen* 
tle fire or under hot Embers ( in a Crucible ) for about 
twenty four hours, 
LIT. To Solder wpon Silver, Braſs or Tron." 
1axg Silver fire peny weight, Braſs four peny weight, 
| melt 
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melt them together for ſoft Solder, which runs ſooneſt. 


x ' Take Silver five peny weight, Copper three peny weight, 
mel: them rogetber fo hard Solder. - 

Beat the Solder thin and lay it over the place to be 
$3 Soldced,”-which muſt be firſt fitted, and bound together 
f- with Wire as occaſion requires: then take Borax in 
m powder, and temper it like pap, and lay it upon the 
ets Solder, letting it dry, then -cover it with quick coals 
tal and blow, and it will run immediately z then take it 
ke preſently out of the fire, and it is done. 
up Note 1. If a thing is to be Soldredin two places, ( which 
the cannot be well done at one time ) you muſt firſt Solder with 


WS, the hard Solder,and then with the ſoft 3 for if it be firſt done 
ud, with the ſoft, it will wnſolder again before the other be ſol- 
xed dred. 2. That if you would not have your Solder rn a- 
:m, bout the piece to be Soldred, rub thoſe places over with 


the Chakk. 
hat LIV. To make the Silver tree of the Philoſophers. 
ake Take Aqua fortis four ounces, fine Silver one ounce, 


which diſſolve in it : then take Aquze fortis two ounces, 
in which difſolve Quick-filver : mix theſe two Liquors 
alt, together in a clear gla(s, with a pint of pure water ; 
PO By top the glaſs cloſe, and after a day, you ſhall ſee a 
Tree to grow by little and little, which is wonderful 
ethe BW and pleaſant to behold, 
LV. To make the Golden tree of the Philoſophers. 
r o Take oyl of Sand or Flints, oyl of Tartar per deli- 
quiz, of each alike, mix them well together, then 
diſſolve Sol in Aqua Regis, and evaporate the menſtru- 
then i un, dry the Calx by the fire, but make it not too hot 
50M” WY (for then it will loſe its growing quality ) break it in- 
about BY tolittle bits (not into powder) which bits put into the 
aforeſaid liquor, a fingers breadth one from another in 
t yery clear glaſs,keep the liquor from the Air,and let 
FS OE OB, N 3 - the 
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the Calx ſand till, and the bits of Calx will preſently 
begin to grow : firſt ſwell; then put forth one or two 
ſicms 3 then divers branches and twigs, fo exaQy, as 
you cannot but wonder to ſee. : 

Where note that ebis growing is not imaginary but 
real. ES 

LVI. To make the Steel tree of the Philoſophers. 

Diſſolve Steel in rectified ſpirit or oyl of Salt, fo ſhall 
you have a green and ſweet ſolution, ſwelling like 
brimſtone 3 falter it, and abſirat all the moiſture with 
a gentlc heat, and there will diftil over a liquor, as ſweet 
as rain water ( for ſteel by reaſon of its dryneſs derains 
the Corroſiveneſs of the ſpirit of Salt, which remain- 
eth in the bottom, like a blood red maſs, and it is as hot 
on the tongue as fre : ) diflolve this blood red mafs in 
oyl of Flintsor Sand, and you ſhall ſee it grow upin 
two or three hours like a tree with ſtem and branches. 
' If you prove this tree at abe teſt, it will yield good gold, 
which it drawetb from the oyl of Sand or Flints ; the ſaid 
ozl being full of a pure golden Sulphur. ' - | 

LVII, To make ogl of Flints or Sand. 

Take of moſt pure Salt of Tartar in fine powder 
twenty ounces 3 ſmall Sand, Flints, pebbles, or Cry- 
fals in fine powder hve ounces, mix them ; put as 
much-'of this as will fill an Egg-ſhell into a cru 
cible; ſet it ina furnace, 'and make it red hot, and pre- 
{ently there will come over a thick and white ſpirit; 
take out the crucible whileſt it is hot, and that which 
is in it , like tranſparent glaſs, keep from the air; after 
beat it to powder, and lay in a moiſt place, and it will 
diſſolve intoa thick, fat oyl, which is the oyl of Flints, 
Sand, pebbles of Cryſtals, This oyl precipitatetb me- 
tals, and makes the Calx there more beavy than oyl of 
Tgrte' doth 1 it is of” a 2Iden nature, and extralls colonrs 
fiom all Minerals; it is fixed in all fires, maketh fine 


Criſt als 
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tly Cryſtals, and Borax, and maturateth imperfet metals ints 


wo Goid, 
3 Us LVIII. To melt Metals quickly. 

Take a Crucible, and make in it a lay or courſe of 
but the powder of any metal, then lay uportit a lay of Sul- 


phur, Salt-peter and Saw-duſt of cach -alike mixed to- 
ther, put a coal of fire'to it, and the Metal will imme- 


hall diately be in a maſs. | | 

like LIX. Laſtly, He that ſhall obferve' the work and 
21th reaſon of the filver, golden and ſteel trees, may m like 
yet manner produce the like out of the Calx of other Me- 
ains fals, : | 

ain- 

hot 4 | | TEC. 
5 10 CHAP. XXX. 

pin | | 

_ Of the Inſtruments and *Materials of 
ſaid Caſting. 


LT T E that would learn to caſt, muſt be provided 

of all the chief Tools thereto belonging which 
ry- are 1+ A Trough, 2. Sand, 3. A Flak,, 4. Shrew, 5. Tri- 
p polt, 6. The Medal or form, 7. A Furnace, 8. Crucibles, 
9. A Pipe. 10. Tongs, 11. Two Oak plates, 12. Plegets of 


a wool, 13. Ojl and Tnrpentine, 14. A Hares foot, 15. 
2p Bruſhes. $08 oat 

”_ I. The Trowgh is a four-ſquare thing about half a 
tex foot deep or ſomething more and its uſc is to hold the 

ill Sand. | 

os II, Of Sand there is various forts, . the chief arc 
- Higate Sand, and Tripoli z the which to make fit for 
I of the work you muſt order thus. IT. 
ours If it is Higate Sand, you muſt finely fift it> if Trifoli, 


you moſt firſt beat is fine, then ſift is through a fine five 
N + Ls 
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#4 richer of #heſe fine ſands you muſt put of Pure fine Bole 


( an ounce fo wine ounces ) well beaten, diſſolved in water, 
and laſtly reduced into fine powder 3 which powders you 
muſt moderately moiftes with his Magiſterial water, viz. 
filterated Brine made of decripitated common Salt : or the 
ſame, mixed with Glair of Eggs. | 

"IV. "The Flack is a pair of Oval Irons, containing 
only ſides to hold the Sand, which muſt be preſſed hard 
thereinto-: and a paſſage or mouth ſor the metal go run 
in at. ESSE 
"VV. The Skrew is an Iron Preſs, hetween which the 
flask is put and preſt, after that it is filled with 
Sand, and hath reccived the form or impreſſion to be 
caft.- . 
' VI. Tripoli is that pf which the ſecond fort of Sand 
is made,” which here ought to be calcined beaten 
intq" impaipable . powder, to firew over. the (andy 
moulds ; firſt that the ſides of the flask may not cleave 
together when they are fullz ſecondly that the thing 
caſt may have the perfe form and impreſſion, without 
the leaſt ſcratch or blemiſh imaginable. | | 
' "The Mecdga] or form, is that which is to be impreſſed 
upon the Sin, 'whoſe likeneſs we would imitate. 
* VIII. The Fxrnzce is that which contains'the fire, 
where the Crurible is put, for the Metal to melt iu 
which is generally melted with Charcoal. 

IX. The Crucibles are calcining or melting pots, 
( commonly three-ſquare ) de as they may en- 
dure the fire all over, in*'which the « metal is to be 
melted. 
"..X. The Pipe 152 hollow Reed, or piece of Tin, to 
blow coals ant filth out of *the Crucible: | 
* Xl. The Tongs are a crooked Inſtrument to take 
coals out of the crucible with, as alſo to ſtir and repair 
the firez and to take the pot out of the furnace whep 
you go toCaſth, - © © * XII. The 


s Y 


of the Way and Manner of Caſting. 18g, 
XIL. Therwo Oak plates are to be (mooth, and to-be 


r, put berwcen the flagk and the fides of the skrew, on 
you each fide. : : 
I2, XIII. Pledgets of wool are to be put between the Oak 


the platesand the {3nd to fill up <mpty ſpaces if there be 


any- | 
ng : XIV. The Oyl and Turpentine is to wet ſome paper or 
xd cotton threads, which muſt be ſet on fire, to ſmoak the 
un Impreſſion or Mould ( being dry ) that the metal may 
run the better. EN 
the XV, The Hares foot is to wipe the hollow places 
ith in theMould, if they ſhould be too much filled with 
be {moak, | | 
XVE. The Br»ſhes ought to be two, , to wit one with. 
nd thick har Wire Grings, another with Hogs Briſiles, 
ten wherewith the work ( both before and attex caſting) 
ndy ought to be rubbed and cleanſed, | POET 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


The Way and Manner of Caſting. 


I,' Ath the Medal in Vinegar, in which put ſome 

Salt and Straw aſhes; and rubit well with 

_ theafdrefaid hair bruſh, then waſh it with water, and 
dry it well, EOS, 

1. Place the female part of the flask upon one of the. 
Oak plates; ſo that the middle part; viz. that which is 
joined to the other, may lie downwards. 

' NI. Then put the cleanſed Medal in the flack upon 
the Oak'plate, 'ina right line'to the mouth of the flask : 
and if there be two, let them be placed ſo, that there 


may be a place left in the middle for the melted metal 
{0 run in at. Iv. Then. 
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IV, Then take of the aforeſaid earth or ſand pre- 
pared, ( that is, ſo much moiſined with the Magiſterial 
water, that being cruſhed between the hands or fin- 
gers, it will not ſtick but like dry flower, and will ſtand 
with the print of the hand cloſed together ) and preſs 
it on well in the flak upon the Medal with the fleſhy 

rt of your fingersor hand; then with a rule tirike off 


all the ſuperfluous ſand that ſticks about the flask. 


' V. This done, the plegets of wool, or'# woolen 
cloth, muſt be laid upon it, and then the other Oak 
plate, and then turned up with hoth hands, the plates 


cing both held cloſe. 


VI. Then taking off the upper plate; put upon it 


the male part of the flask, which fill with ſand in like 
rhanner (the Medal being now between ) prefling it 
down as before, and then with a ruler ſiriking away the 
ſuperfluous ſand, | = 

VII. Upon which lay a woolen cloth, and gently 
life off the top, or upper 'part of the flask, ſo that the 
medal may be taken forth, - 

VIII. All things being thus done with a knife (or 
ſome ſuch like ) cut the paſſage for the meta), which 
let be a little dried: then, * | | 
Z BX. Either ftrew. over the fide of the impreſſion 
( now taken off) with a calcined Tripoli ground im- 
palpable ; applying. upon the female flask again 3 furn 
the female flask uppermoſt, which take off;and firew it 
in like manner, with the calcined Tripoli, and putting 
them together again, preſs them ſo hard, as that the 
Ene Tripoli may regeive the moſt perfeR impreſſion of 
the Medal, which then take out, by ſeparating the ſides 
of the flask, and gently fhaking that part which holds 
it, till ic falls out: | 
| RX. Or with Cotton wet in Oyl and Turpentine and 
fet-on fire Ict the Impreſſion be ſmoaked'; and if any 

© ** ſuper- 
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ſaperfluous fume be taken, wipe it off with a Hares 
foot." f, = | a | . 

XI, Then join the ſides of the flask together, put- 
ting them with the woolen cloaths between the Oaken 
plates, which put into 'the Preſs, and skrew them a 
little, © | 

X1T. Then the Metal being melted, put it into the 
mould being hot, which if it be Silver, or blanched 
Braſs, or Copper, it will run well enough. 

XIII. But it it runs not well, you may caſt in about 
the hundred part of Mercury ſublimate, and an eighth 
partof Antimony); for fo it will not only run well,-but 
alſo bea harder metal. 

XIV, Laſtly, the Medal being cooled, take it neatly 
out and keep it. ' © | 


' Wherenote 1. Tbat ſo long as the Impreſſion or mould 


28 not ſpoiled, you may (till caſt more Medals therein > but 
when it decayt, you muſt perfetily renew the whole work, as 
ot firſt .' 2. That yow may blanch them with a pure 
whiteneſt by tbe ninth Seftion of the nine and twentieth 
Chapter of this Book; or thus, if they be of whitened Braſs, 
Take Sal armoniack one ounce and an half, Salt-peter two 
ounces and a half, Leaf filver trremty fonr grains \ miix. 
them and evaporate them in a Luted crucible , baving 
@ hole inthe cover, till all the moiſture is gone, beinigeold 
beat all into fine powder ; of which take one eunce, Salt, 
Alom, Tartar, of each one handful, fair water a 1 wfficient 
(Quantity; mix and boil all in a glazed veſſel, in which put- 
the Medals boiling them till they are purely white + 1ben rub 
them with the Ha in the bottom very well, waſh them in 
fair water aud dry them. 3. That if the Medals be of Gold, 
or of a golden color, you may beighten it with Verdigrieſe and 


UVrine, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
of Glaſs and Precious Stones. 


LT'O melt Cryſtal. 

Beat Cryſtal to bits, and put them into an Iron 
ſpoon, cover it and Jute it well, and heat it in the fire 
till jtis red hot, which quench in oyl of Tartar : this 
do ſo often, till they will eaſily beat to powder in a 
mortar, which will then eaſily melt. 

This is of uſe to counterfeit Tewels with. 

IT. To wake @ Cement for broken Glaſſes. 

Glair of Eggs mixed with Quick-lime will join bro- 
ken pieces of Glaſs together, and all carthen pots, fo 
as that they ſball neyer be hroken in the ſame place a- 

ain. 
, Qr thysr, Take oldliguid Varniſh, and join the picces 
with; bind them together and dry them well in the Sun 
or inan Oven, and they will never unglew again: but 
put no hot liquor into them then. 

Or thus, Take White-lead, Red-lead, Quick-lime, 
Gum ſandrack of each one ounce, mix all with glair of 
eight eggs. ets i 

Or tus, Take Whitc-lead, bole, liquid varniſh as 
much as ſufficeth. | 

Or tbus, Take White-lead, Lime, glair of Eggs, a$ 
much as ſufficeth. gl 

Or thus, Take fine powder of glaſs, Quick-lime, 
Liquid varniſh, of cach a ſufficient quantity. 

Or thus, Take Quick-lime powdered, liquid varniſh, 
plairof Eggs, of cach alike : grind them upon a fione : 
this js a ſtrong glew cyen for tiones. | 

Or 
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Or thus, Take Calcined fiints and egg-ſhells of cach 
alike, and with whites of Eggs and gum tragacauth- 
or diſſolution of Gum Sandrack make glew, this in few 
days will be as hard as ſtone, | | 

Or thur, Take calcined flints two pound, Quick- 
lime foux pound, Linſced oyl fo much as may temper 
the mixture, thisis wonderful tireng : but with liquid 
varniſh it would be ftrenger. Eat Ky 

Or thus, Take fiſh glew, and beat it thin, then ſoak 
it in water till it is like paſte, make rouls thereof which 
draw out thin : when you uſe it, diſſolve it in fair wa- 
ter over the fire, letting it ſceth a while and ſcumming 
of it, and whileſt it is hot uſe it: This not only cements 
glaſs,but. Tortoiſe ſhell and all other things. 

Ill. To wake Glaſs green. "OY 

Green glaſs is made of fern aſhes, becauſe it hath 
much of an alkaly ſalt. Cryſtal or Venice Glaſs is tim- 
ged green with Ore of Copper z or with the Calx of 
c_ five or fix grains to an ounce; - | 

V. To connterfeit a Diamond. i 

Take a Saphyre of. a faint colour, put into the middle 

of a crucible in quick Lime, and put it into a gentle. 
fire, and heat it by degrees till it is red hot, keepit fo 
for ſix or ſeven hours 3 letit ftand in the crucible. till it 
is cold, ( left taking it out hot it ſhould break) fo will 
it loſe all its colour, and be perfeRtly like a Diamond, 
ſo that no file will touch it : if- the colour is not all va- 
niſhed at the firſt heating, you mult ,heat it again till it 
is perfeQ, 

V. To prepare the Salts for counterfeit Gems; 

The Salts uſed in making counterfeit Gems, are 
chiefly two, the firſt is made of the herb Kali x the fc- 
cond of Tartar 3 their preparations are according to the 
uſual way ( but in GlaG veſſels. ) - 


VI. To prepare the matter of which Gems are made. 
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. The matter is either Cryſial or flint that is clear and 
white; put them into a crucible in a reverberatory 
heat ( the cruciblebeing covered ) then rake them out 
and caſt them into cold water, ſo will they crack and 
cafily reduce to powder : of which powder take an e- 
qual quantity with Salt of Tartar ( or Sal Alkali ) to 
which mixture add what Colour you .pleaſe, which 
muſt be eicher Metalline or Mineral: put them into a 
very ftrong, Crucible ( filling it about half full ) cover 
it cloſe, and meltall in a firong fire till it become like 
_..-- SET OTIS ons IS 
Where note, in milting you muſt put an Iroured int it, 
and take up ſome of it, and if it. is free from bnbbles, 
grains, or ſpecks, it is fuſed enough : if not, you muſt fuſe 
3t 1ill it is free. Br RT oy 
' VII. To make a counterfeit Diamond of Cryſt al. 
"Pat Cryſtal in a crucible and ſet it in a glaſs furnace 
all night, and then bring it to fine powder, mix it with 
equal parts of Sal Tartari, digett all night in a vche- 
. ment heat, but yet not to melt, then take them; out, 
and'put them into another: yeſlel which will Routly cn- 
dure the fire; let thera and ' mielted two days and 
take out the maſs. | 
VIE. To make a Chalcedon. | | . 
Mingle with the powder of Cryſtal, a little calcined 
filyer,” and let ieftand in fuſion twenty four hours. 
IX. To make counterfeit Pearls. | 
Mix Calx of Luna and Egg-ſhells with leaf filver 
ground with our beft varniſh, of which make paſte, 
and having bored them with a hogs briſtle, dry themin 
the San, or an Oven. 
R, To counterfeit a Ruby. | 
Take Sal Alkaly four ounces, Cryſtal three ounces, 
Scales of Braſs half an ounce, leaf gold ſix grains; 
mix all, and melt themin a reverberatory. {T6 
xi. T6 
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KI. To connterfeit « Carbuncle. EH 

Mix Cryſtal with a little red Lead, -patting it into a 
furnacefor ewenty four hours, thee take it out, pow- 
der and ſearce it, to which add a little Calcined braſs ; 
melt all again, and add a ſmall quantity of leaf gold, 
ftirring it well: three or four hoars, and in aday and 
oightit will be done. 

XIL An Artificial Amethyſt. = 

Take Cryſtal one pound, Manganefs one drachm, 
mix and melt them. - = : 

Or this, Take Sal Alkaly three ounces, powder of 
Cryſial four ounces, filings of Braſs thalf an eunce, 
melt all in a ſirong fire. | ry Hs 

XU. An Artificial: Facynth. 236 

Put-Lead into a Riong crucible, and (et it into a fur- 
nace;let it tand there about fix weeks till it is like glaſs, 
and it will have the natural colour of a Jaeynth not'ea« 
fily to'be diſcerned.” ' 

XIV. An Artificial Chyyſolite. lags 

Mix with riclted Cryſtal a fixth part:of ſcales of I- 
ron, letting it ſtand ina vehement fire for three days. 
Oy tbus; tothe mixture of the Topaze add a little Cop- 


per. - * þ 

XV. An Artificial Topaze- | 

To o_ one pound, add Crecss-: Martis two 
Drachms,' Red Lead three ounces, firſt putting in'tha 
Lead, then the Crocs. - 1 

XVI. Artificial Corals. 

Take the icrapings of Goats horns, beat them to- 
vether, v0 ay them in a firong Lixiviam made of 
Sal fraxini for five days - then take it out and mingle 
it with Cinnaber diſſolved in water 3 ct it to a gentle 
hre that -it may grow' thick. make it into what form 
you pleaſe, dry, and poliſh it. Or thus, Take Minit 
One ounce, Vermilion -ground fine half an ounce , 


Quick- 
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Quick-lime, and powder of Calcined flints, of each fix 


ounces, a Lixivian of Quick-lime and Wine,engogh to 
make it_ thick; add a little Sa!t, then make. it into 
what form you pleaſe, and boilit in Linſeed oyl. 
XVII. An Arimficial Emereld. ls | 
| Take Brafs {three days ) Calcined inpowder, which 
put again into the furnace with oyl and a weaker 
fire let it ſtay there fout days,i.adding a.double quan. 
tity of fine ſandor powder of Cryſial : after it is fome- 
thing hard, keep it at a more gentle fire for twelye 
Hours, and it will be a ;lovely,:.pleaſant. and glorious 
green. Or thus, Take fine Cryſtal two ounces and an 
half, Sal Alkali two ounces, flas 4ris infuſed in Vine- 
gar and ſtrained one ounce, Sal Tartarz one ounceand 
Halfz mix and Jute:themy into a crucible, and put all in- 
£02 gla(s-makers furnace for twenty four hours, and it 
will be glorious indeed. Or #bur, Take Cryſtal ten 
ounces, Crocus Martis, and Braſs twice calcined, of 
each one pound, mix and: melt: them, ſtirring them 
well with an Iron Rod, . 
XVII. Az Artificial Sapbyre:. gy px 
- To melt Cryſial put a little Zaphors (two Drachms 
toa pound of Cryſial ) then ſtir it continaally from top 
tobottom with an Iron hook, ill it is welt mixed, keep 
it in the furnace. three days and it isYone: yet when it 
is well coloured,unleſs it be preſently remoyed from the 
fire,it'will loſe its tincture again. | 
XIX. Artificial Amber. et HR 
- Boil Turpentine in anearthen pot, with a little cot- 
ton ( ſome add zlittle oy) ſtirring it till it js as thick, 
a paſte, then put it into what you will, and ſet itin the 
Sun eight days, and it will beclear and hard, of which 
you may make beads, hafts for knives, and the 
A 
| XX. Another way to connterfeit Amber. JE! 
Take 
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Take ſixteen .yolks of Eggs, beat them well with a 
fpoon; Gum Arabick two ounces, Cherry-tiee Gum 
an ounce, make the Gums into powder, and mix them 
well with the yolks of Eggs 3 let the Gums melt well, 
and put them into a pot well leaded, then ſet them fix 
days in the Sun, aud they will be hard, and ſhine like 
glaſs; and when you rub thcm, they will take up a 
wheat ſtraw, as other Amber doth. 
XXI. To make yellow Amber ſoft. | 
| Put yellow Amber into hot melted wax well ſcum'd 
and it will be ſoft, ſo that you may take things thereof 
in what form and faſhion you pleale, ; 
XXII. Anotber Artificial Amber. | | 
_. Take whites of eggs well beaten, put them into a 
veſſel with ſtrong white wine Vinegar, ſtop it cloſe, 
let it fiand fourteen days, then dry it in the ſhade, and 
it will be like to Amber. | 
XXXIILI.. Another Artificial Amber. | 
Break whites of eggs with a ſpunge, take off the 
froth, to the reſt put Saffron, put all intoa glaſs clofe 
topped, or into a Copper or. brazen veſſel, let it boil 
ina kettle of water, .till it be hard; then take it out 
and ſhape it to your liking, ay it in the Snn and anoinf 
it often with Linſeed oyl mixed with a little Saffron 3 
om being taken out of the Kettle, boil it in Linſced- 
_ ... i a 
XXIV. To make white Enamel. £ 
Take Calx of Lead two ounces, Calx of Tin four 
qunces, make it into a bedy with Cryltal twelve ounces; 
role Itinfo.round balls, and fct it on a gentle fire for 
2 night, ſtirring it about with an Iron rod, cill it is 
melted, and it is done. = 
| XNXV., The general preparations and proportions of Mi- 
neral Colours. 4 | 
Plates of Copper tauſi be tnade red hot,& then quenched 
© in 
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in cold water; of which kve or ſix grains mixed with 
Cryital and Sal Tartari of cach half an ounce, and 
melted, will colour a Sea-green. tron muſt be made 
into a Crocus ina reverberatory fire 3 of which eight 
or ten grains will tinge the ſaid ounce of mixture into a 
yellow or hyacinth colour. Silver is to be diſſolved in 
Aqua fortis and precipitated with oy| of flints, then 
dulcifyed with water and drycd of this five or fix 
grains to an ounce, gives a mixed colour. Gold muſt 
be diſfolved in Aqua Regis, and precipitated with 
liquor of ftints, then ſweetned anddrycd 3 of which 
five or ſix grains to one ounce gives a glorious Saphe- 
rine colour. Gold melted with Regulus Martis nitro- 
ſus five or fix grains to one ounce, gives an incompara- 
ble Rubine colour. Magnefia in powder only ten or 
twelve grains to one ounce, makes an Amethyſt Colour, 
Granata in powder only ten or fifteen grains to one 
ounce, Will tinge the mals into-a glorious Smaragdine 
Colour, not unlike to the natural. 

XXVI. Laſtly, Common Copper mzkes a Sea-green: 
Copper of Iron a Graſ7-green : Granats, a Smaray4ine : 
Iron, Tellow or Hyacinth : Silver, White, yellow, greew and 
granat : Gold, a fair Jkie colour: Wilmut, a common 

ew : Magnelia, an Amethyſt colour : Copper and Site 
ver, an Amethyſt colour ; Copper and Iron, 2 pale greex: 
Wiſmut and Magnelia,  pwrple color ; Silver and Ma- 
gnclia, ay Opal 3 and tbe like. 

XXVILI. To make Azure. | 

Take Sal armoniack three ounces, Verdigrieſe fix 
ounces, make them into powder, and put them into a 
glas with water of Fartar, ſo that it may be ſomewhat 
thick, ſtop the glaſs and digeſt in Sand in Horſe-dung 
tor eight or ten days and itwill be good azure- 

XXVIII. Another way t0 muke good beyand-ſes As 
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Beat common azure with Vinegar, and anoint there- 


with thin plates of Silyer, and pat the ſame over a veſ- 
ſel full of Urine, which ſet over hot aſhes and 


coals, moving and ftirring it till it looks like good 4s 
Zure. 


pr In 
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The Ways and Manner of Gilding. 


L.'T 0 lay Gold on any thing. 

I - Sa pt 260 fine, temper it with Lin- 
ſeed oyl: write with it and lay Leaf gold on it, let if 
dry, then poliſh it. 

IL To lay Gold on Glaſs, 

Take Chalk and red Lead of each alike, grind them 
together, and temper them with Linſeed oyl: lay it 
on, and when it is almeſt dry, lay leaf gold onit; let 
K dry, then poliſh it. 

IIL Togild Iron with a water. 

Take Spring water three pound, Roch Alom 
three ounces, Roman Vitriol, Orpiment, one ounce, 
Verdigrieſe twenty four grains, Sal gem three ounces, 
boil all together, and when it begins to boil, put in 
Tartar and Bay ſalt of each half an ounce; continue 
the boiling a good while, then take it trom the fire, 
ſirike the Iron over therewith, dty it againſt the fire 
and burniſh it, 

IV. Tolay Gold ox Tron or other Metals. 

_ Takeliquid Varniſh one pound, oyl of Linfeed and 

Turpentine, of each one ounce 3 mix them well toge- 
; ſtrike this over any metal, and afterwards lay on 

ſhe gold or ſalyer, and when it is dry poliſh it, | 

@ 3 V- T4 
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V. To Gild Silver or Braſy with Gold water. 
- Take Quick-filver two ounces, put it on the fire ig 
a Crucible, and when it begins to ſmoak, put into it 
an Angel of tine Gold; then take it off immediately, 
{or the Gold will be preſently diflolved: then if it be too 
thin, ſirain a part of the Quick-flver from it, through 
a piece of Fuftian : this done, rub the Gold and Quick- 
filver upon Braſs or Silver, and it will cleave unto it, 
then put the ſaid Braſs or Silver upon quick coals till it 
begin to ſmoak, then take 1t from the tire, and ſcratch 
it with a hair bruſh 3 this do fo long till all the Mer- 
cury is rubbed as clean off as may be, and the gold ap- 
pear of a faint yellow : which colour heighten with Sal 
Armoniack, Bole and Verdigrieſe ground together and 
terripered with water. . 
Where note, that before you gild your Metal, you ninft 
boil it with Tartar in Beer or water, then ſcratch it with 3 
wire Bruſh. | 
VI. Auothcr water to gild Fron, Steel, Kniver, Swords 
and Armour with. 
Take Fire-ſtone in powder, put it into ſtrong red 
wine vincgar for twenty four hours, boil itin a glazed 


pot, adding more Vinegar as it evaporates, or boils a- WW , Al 
way : into this water dip your Iron, Stecl, &c. and T 
ir will be black; dry it, then poliſh it, and you will uh - 
Have a gold colour underneath. fi E 
VII. Anotber water to gild Iron with: coag 
Take Salt-peter, Rochialom burnt of each halt an wig 
ounce 3 -Sal-armoniack an ounce, all being in fine pow- Il i 
der, boil with ſtrong Vinegar in a Copper veſſel; with f 
which wet the Iron, &c. then lay on leaf Gold. = © 
VIII. Azother water to pild tron with. = 
\ * Take Roch-alom, and grind it-with boys Urine, till al 
itis well diſſolved, with which anoint the tron, heat it he 6 


xcd hot in a tireof wood coals, and it will be like Gold: 
ets | To 
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IX. To gild Books. ? | 
Take Bole Armoniack four p:ny-weight, Sugar-can- 


a dy one peny-weight, mix and grind them wath glair 
ſt of Eggs3 then ona bound Book, (while in the preſs, 
Y? afterit hath been ſmeared with glair of Eggs, and is 
00 dried ) ſmear the ſaid compoſition, Ict it dry, then 
2 ruþ it well and polifh it : then with fair water wet the 


edgesof the Book, and ſuddenly lay on the gold, pre(- 
ſing it down with Cotton gently, this done let it dry, 
and then poliſh it exactly with a tooth. 


ch X. Another way of Gilding Iron. 

_ Take water three pound, Alom two ounces, Sal gem 
> three ounces, Vitriol Romay, Orpiment of each one 
ve ounce, flos Eris twenty four grains 3 boil all with Tars« 


tar and Salt as at the third Section. 

AT. To make Iron of the colour of G1ld. 

Take Linſeed oyl three ounces, Tartar tivo ounces, 
yolks of Eggs boiled hard and beaten two ounces, A- 
loes half an ounce, Saffron hve grains, Turmerick two 
grains : boil all in an Earthen veſſel, and with the 
oyl anoint Iron, and it will look like Gold. FF there 
be not Linſeed oyl enough, you may put in more. 

ATI. A Golden liquor to colour Iron, Food, Gl :if5, or 


bones with. 


_ Take a new laid Egg, through a hole at one end 
WY fake out the white, and fill up the Egg with Qui. k» 

flver two parts, Sal-armoniack finely powdred one 
1 an WY £uts mix them all togethes with a Wire or little ſtick : 
mel ſtop the hole with melted Wax, over which put an half 
P -h Epe-ſhell: digeſt in horſe dung for a month, and it 
wy will be a fine goldey coloured Liquor. 

XIIT. To gild Silk end Linnen. 

- lll Take Glew made of parchment, lay it onthe Lin- 
heat itil © Or Silk, &c. gently, that it may not fink : then 


Golds taxe Ceruſe, Bole and Voges _ſ each alike, cox 
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and grind them upon a Stone: then in a glazed veſſel 
mix it with varniſh, which let ſimper over a ſmall 
fire, then keep it for uſe. 

XIV. Another of a pure gold colour. 

Take juice of freſh Saffron, or (for want of it ) 
Saffron ground, the beſt clear. Orpiment of each alike: 
grind them with Goats gall or gall of a Pike ( which 
15 better ) digeft twenty cight days in horle dung, and 
it is done, | 

XV. To gild on Woodor Stone. 

Take Bole Armoniack, Oyl Ben, of each a ſufficient 
guautity 3 beat and grind them together ; with this 
{mear the wood or ſtone, and when it is almott dry, lay 
pn the Leaf-gold, letit dry, then poliſh it. 

XVI. Togildwith Leaf-gold. 

Take leaves of gold, and grind- them with a few 
drops of honey, to which add a little gum-water, and 
it will be excellent to write or paint with, 

XVII. To gild Iron or Steel. 

. Take Tartar one ounce, Yermilion three ounces, 
Bole armoniack, Aqua Vitz of each two ounces, grind 
them together with Linſeed oyl, and put thereto Lapis 
Calaminaris the quantity of a haſle nut; and grind 
therewith in the end a few drops of Varniſhz take it 
off the Stone, ſtrain it through a linnen cloth ( for it 
muſt be as thick as honey ) then firike it over Iron or 
Steel , andletir dry then lay on your Silver or Gold, 
and burniklh it. 
XVIII. To colour Tin or Copper of a golden Colowr- 

Take Linſeed oy], ſet it on the tire, ſcum it; then put 
in Amber,' Aloes hepatick, of cach alike, ſtir thcm 
well together till it wax thick then take it off, cover it 
cloſe, and ſetit inthe earth three days: when you ule 
It, ſtrike the Metal all over with it, with a pencil, Ict 
Jt dry, andit will be of a golden colous. | 
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XTX. Togild any Metal. 

Take ſtrong Aqua fortis, in which diſſolve fine Sil- 
ver, to which put ſo much [Tartar in. fine pow- 
der, as will make it into paſte, with which rub any 
metal, and it will look like fine Silver. 

XX. Togild ſo #5 it ſhall not out with any water. 

Take Oker calcined, pumice ſtone of cach alike, Tar- 
tar alittle, beat them with Linſeed oyl, and five or fix 
drops of Varniſh, firain all through a Linnen cloth, 
with which youmay Gild. 


— 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Paper, Parchwent, and Leather. 


T. To make paper waved like Marble. 

: Take divers oyled colours, put them ſcveraly 
in drops upon water, and ſtir the water lightly : then 
wet the Paper (being of ſome thickne(s ) with it, 
and it will be waved te Marble; dry it in the Sun. 

H. To writegolden letters on Paper vr Parchment. 

This may be done by the ninth,tenth, and twelvth Se- 
Qions of the three and thirticth Chapter of this Book : 
or write with Vermilion ground with Gum Armoniachk, 
ground with glair of Eggs, and it will be like gold. 

HI. To take out blots, or make black Letters vaniſh, 
4 Paper or Parchment. 

This may be done with Alom' water z or with Agua 
fortis mixed with common water. 

IV. To make Silver letters in Paper or Prrchment. 

Take Tin one ounce, Quick-filver two ounces, mx 
and melt them, and grind them with Gum water. 

V. To write with green Ink: Tak 

2ke 
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Take Vewdigricſe, Litharge, Quick-ſilver, of each 
a {bfficient quantity, grind -and mingle them with U- 
rine 3 and it will be a glorious green like an Emerald to 
write or paint with: ' * -- + - 

Or thu, Grind juice of Rue and Verdigricſe witha 
little Saffron together 3 and when you would write with 
it mix it with Gum water : Or thsys, Diſlolve Verdi- 
gricſe in Vinegar, ſirajn'it, then grind it with common 
wer, anda little honey; dry its then grind it again 
with gum water, and it is done. 

VI. Towrite on Paper or Parchment with blew Ink. 

Grind blew with honey, then temper it with Glair of 
Eggs or gum water made of Ilinglals. 
VIE. To Dye Skins Blew. - 

Take berrics-of Elder.or Dwarf-cldex, firſt boil 
them,' then'ſmear and waſh the' Skins therewith, and 
wring them forth : then boil the berrics as before, in 
the diſſolution of Alom water, and wet'the Skins in the 
ſame water once or twice, dry them and they will be 
very Blew. fo NS Bi CR 
© VIII. To dye Skins into a reddiſh Colour. 

Firſt waſh the Skin in water and wring it well : then 
wet it with the ſoletion 'of Tartar and Bay faltin fair 
water, and wring it apain : to the former diſſolution 
add aſhes of Crab fhells and rub the Skin very well 
therewith, then waſh with common water and wring 
them out : then waſh them with:tinure of Madder, 
;n the ſolution: of Tartar; Alom, and the aforeſaid 
Aſhes and after ( if not red enough ) with the Tin- 

Cture of Brazil. - 4 J 24S ©y j: "7 

I. Another ray to Dye them red. 

Walſh'the Skins, and lay them in galls for two hours 3 
_ wning them but, and dipthem intoa colbur made with 

Liguſtrum, Atom and Verdigrieſe in water : Laſtly, 
twice dyc them with Brazil boiled with lye. - + * 
DTS CE ic tb FE ro +. X. Another 


Y. Another way to Dye them Blew. 


Take the beR' Indico and eep it in Urine a day, then 
Loilit with Alom, and it will be good. Or, temper. 


the Indicowith red Wine, and waſh the Skins there- 


with. 

XI. To dye Skins Purple. | 

Take Roch Alom, difſolye it in warm water, wet the 
Skins therewith drying them again then take raſped 
Brazil, boil it in- water well, then let it cool do thus 
thrice : this donexrub 'the dyc over the skins with your 
hand, which being drye poliſh. | | 
 XIL Todye Skins of a ſad preey. 

Take the filings of Iron and Sal armoniack of each, 
ſteep them in Urine till they be ſoft, with which befmear 
the skin, being firetched out, drying it in the ſhade : the 
colour will penetrate and be green on both ſides. 

XIII. To dye Skins of a pure thy colour. - © 

For each $skin take Indico an ounce, put it into boil» 
ing water, let it ftand one night, then warmairt a little, 
and with a bruſh pencil beſmear the skin twice over. 

XIV. To dye skins of a pure yelow. © 

Take fine Aloes one ounce, Linſeed oyl two pound, 
diſſolve or melt ther, then ſtrain it ; beſmearing the 
Skins therewith, beingdry, varniſh them over. 


' © XY. Todye Skins preen- 


Take Sap green, Alom water, of each a ſufficient 
quantity, mix and boil them a little : 'If you would 


| havethiecolour Jarker, adda little Tadico. 


XVI. To dye Skins Tellory. 

Infule Woold in Vinegar, in which boil a little A- 
lomi:' Or thus, having dyed them Green by the fif- 
teenth'SeQtion, dip them in decoRion of | Privit berxics 
and Saffron and Alom water,” | 

XVII. To dye then of an Orange Colour. 

Boil Fuſtick berries in*Alomi water: but for a deep 
Orange, uſe Turmerick root. | XyIIÞ A 
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XV IH. Afaquor togild Skins, Metals, or Glaſs. 

Take Linſced- Oyl three pound, boil it in a glazed 
veſſel till it burns a feather being put into it 5 then put 
co it Pitch, Rozin, dry Varniſh, or Gum Sandrach, of 
each eight ounces, Aloes Hepatica four ounces 3 put 
all in powder into the oyl, and Rix them with a ſtick, 
' the fire being a little encreafed : if the Liquor is too 
clear or bright, you may add ounce or two more of A- 
loes Socratine, and diminiſh the Varniſh, fo the Li- 
_ quorwill be darker and morelike Gold, Being boiled, 
" "rake it, and firain it, and keep it in a Glaſs tor uſe : 
which uſe with-a pencil. | 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
of Wood, Horns, and Bones. 


LT O Dye Elder, Box, Mulberry-teee, Pear-tree, Nut- 
tree of the colour of Ebony. 

Steep the ;wood in Alom water three or four days, 
then boil it in 'Common Oyl, with a little Roman 
Vitriol and Sulphur. 

Where note, the longer you boil the wood, the blacker it 
will be, but too long makes them brittle. 

II. To Dye Bones green. 

Boil the Bones in Alom water, then take them out, 
_ dry them and ſcrape them, then boil them in Lime wa- 
tex with alittle Verdigrieſe. . 

HT. To Dye Wood like Ebony, according to Glauber- 

Diftil an Aqua fortis of Salt-peter and Vitriol- 

IW. To make Horns black. 

Vitriol diſlolved in Vinegar and ſpirit of wine will 
make Horns black ; ſo the Snow white Calx of Silver i" 
fair Watcr. P. To 
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To Bones white. . 

Thy any derek made white by boiling with water 
and Lime 3 continually ſcumming of it. 

VI. To dye Bones green. | 

Take white Wine-vinegar aquart,filings of Copper, 
Yerdigrieſe, of cach three ounces, Rue bruiſed one 
handful z mix them, and put the Bones thercin for 
fifteen days, | | 

PII. To Dye Wood, Horn, or Bones red, ®... 

Firſt boil themjn Alom water, then put them into . 
tincture of Brazil in Alom water for two or three 
weeks: or into Tingture of Brazil in Milk. | 

V1II. To Dye them Blew. 

Having firſt boiled them in Alom water, then put 


them into the Diſſolution of Indico in Urine. 


ToDye them Green like Emeralds. 

Take Aqua forties. and put as much filings of Cop» 
per into it, as it will diſſolve; then put the Wood, 
Horns or Bones therein for a night. 

X. To Dye Briftles and Featbers. 

Boil them in Alom water, . and aſter, while they arc 
warm, put them into TinCture of Saffron, if you would 
have them yellow : or juice of Elder berries, if blew : 
or in TinGure of Verdigrieſe, it green, ' | 

XAT. To Dye an Azure Colour. | 

Take Roch Alom, filings of Brafs, of each two 
ounces, Fiſh glew half an ounce, Vinegar, or Fair wa- 
ter a pint, boil it to the Conſumption of the half, 

XII. To ſoften Toory and Bones, 

Lay them twelve bours in Aqua fortir, then three 
days in the juice of Beets, and they will be tender, and 
you may make of them what you will : To barden them 
again, lay them in ſtrong White-wine Vinegar. 

XITI To make Horns ſoft. © 


Take Urine a Month old, Quick-lime one pound, 
calcined 


calcined Tartar half a pound, Tartar crude, + Salt, of 

each four ounces, mix and boil all together, then ſtrain 

it twice or thrice, in which put the horns for eight 

days, and they will be ſoft. # 
XIV. Another way to make them ſoft. 

Take aſhes of which glafs is made, Quick-lime of 
each a pound, water a ſufficient quantity, boil them 
| till one third part is conſumed, then put a feather into 

it, if the feather peel it is ſodden enough, if not, boil 
it longer, then clarify it, and put it out, into which 
put filings of Horn for two days anonit your hand 
with oyl, and*work the horns aSit were paſte, then 
make it into what faſhion you pleaſe. | 

* XV. Another way to ſoften Horne. 

Take juices of Marubium\, Alexanders, Yarrow, 
Celandine and Radiſh roots, with ſtrong Vinegar, mix 
them, into which put Horns and digeſt ſeven days ig 
horſe-dung, then work them as before, _ | 

' . XVI. Tocaſt Horns in @ mould.like as Lead. 

Make a Lizivium of Calcined Tartar and Quick- 
lime; into which put filings or ſcrapings ot Horn, boil 
them well together, and they will be asit were pap; 
tinge it of the colour you would have it, and then you 
may caſt it in a mould; and make thereof what faſhion» 
ed things you pleaſe. Ws 

© AVIL To make Ivory white. 

If Ivory be yellow, ſpotted or coloured, lay it in 
Quick-lime, pour a little water over it, letting it lye 
twenty four hours, and it will be fair and white. 
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CHAP: . 


of Dying; ok 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


of Dying Tarn, Linnen Cloth, a#d the like. 


LT O Dye a ſad Brown. opt re 

Firſt -infuſe the matter to be dyed in a firong 
tin&ure of HermodaRs : then in a bag put Saffron and 
aſhes, fratum ſuper ſtratum, upon which put water tw 
parts mixed with Vinegar one part 3 ſtrain the water 
and Vinegar through hot, fifteen or ſixteen times: in 
this Lixiviate TinQure of Saffron pur what you would 
dye,letting it lie a night, then take it out, and hang it 
up todry without wringing, which do in like manner 
the ſecond and third tines. 

II. To Dye a Blew Golonr. o_ 
Take Ebxlxs berries ripe and well dried, fteep them 
in Vinegar twelve hours, then with your hands rub 
them, and ſtrain through a linnencloth, putting there- 
to ſome bruiſed Verditer and Alon. | | 

Note, if the Blew is to be clear, put more Verditer t6 

is ; 
HE. Another excellent Blew Dye. 
Take Copper ſcales one ounce, Vinegar three oun- 
ces, Salt one Drachm'z put all into a Copper veſſel ; 
and when you would dye, put the faid matter into the 
tincture of Brazil, 

IV. - Another excellent Blew Dye. 

Take calcined Tartar three pugils, unflak'd Lime 
one pugil, make a Lixivium, and filtrate it ; to twelve 
or fifteen quarts of the ſame water put Flanders blew 
| one pound, and mix them well: ſet it tothe fire, till 
you can ſcatcely endure your hand in it: then firſt boil 
what you would dycin Alom water, then dry it 5 _ 

he - wards 
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wards dip it in hot Lye twice or thrice; then put it in- 
tothe Dye. 

V. A good red Dye. 22 

Take Brazil in powder, fine Vermilion, of each 
half an ounce, boil them in Rain wafer, with Alum one 
drachm, boil it till it is half conſumed. 

VI. Another excellent good Red Dye. 

Take of the Lixivium of unſlak'd Lime one pint, 
Brazil in powder one ounce, boil to the half ; then put 
to it Alom half an ounce, keep it warm, but not to 
boil : then dip what you would dye, firſt in a Lixivium 
Dy Red wine Tartar, let jt dry then pat jt into the 

C 

VII. Another very good Red. 

Take Roflet with gum Arabick, boil them « quarter 
. of anhour, ſtrain: then firft boil what you would 
dye, in Alom water two hours 3 after put it into the 


yes 

VIIE To make a fair Ruſſet Dye. 

Take two quarts of water, Brazil one ounce, boil it 
to a quart; put to it a ſuſhicient quantity of Granie and 
- twodrachms of Gum Arabick. 

IX. A good Purple Colowr. 
| Take Myrtle berries two pound, Alom, calcined 
Braſs of each one ounce, water two quarts , mix 
them in a Braſs kettle, and boil half an hour, then ſtrain 
It. 

X. A Tellow Colowr; 

Take berries of purging Thorn, gathered about 
Lammas day, bruiſe them, adding a little Alom in 
powder then keep all in a Braſs veſſel. 

Xl. Axother good Tellow, 
| PautAlom in powder to the Tin&are of Saffronin 
Vinegar. | 
XU. A very good Green Colonr, 


| of Dying- Yoy 
Take Sapgreen, bruiſe it, pat water toit, then add 

# lictle Alom, mix and infufe for two or three days. 
XIII. To toke out Spots. 


= Waſh the fpots with oy1 of Tartar per Diliquiun, 
- twoor three times and they will vaniſh, then waſh with 


water. Spixit of Wine to waſh with is cxcellentin 
this caſe. If they be Ink ſpots, juice of Lemmons or 
Spirit of Salt is incomparable, waſhing often and dry» 
Ing it : ſoalfo Caſtle Soap and Vinegar. 


— * 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
of the Dying of Stuffs, Cloaths and Silkg, 


ELTo make oy ſabſtantial blew Dye» ; 
Take Woad, one pound, and mix it with four 
pound of boiling water: Infufe it twenty four hours 3 
then die with it all white colours. ; 
IL. To make a firm black Dye. = 
Firſt Wad' it with the former Blew : then take of 
Galls one pound; water fixty pound; Vitriol three 
pounds : fir boil the Galls and water with the Stuff 
or Cloath, two hours ; then put in the Coperas at a 
cooler heat for one hour; thentake out the Cloath or 
. Stuff and cool it, and put it in for another hour, boil» 
ing it : Laſtly take it out again, cool it, and put ia oncg 
more, 
II. To make anexcellent Yellow Dye. Vhe 
Take liquor or decoction of Wheat-bran ( being 
very clear )) ſixty pound ; in. which diſſolve three 
pound of Alom : then boil the ſtuff or cloath-in it for 
two hours: after which take Wold two pounds, and 
boil it till you ſee the.colour good. 
IV, Tomake @ very good Green Dyt- 


Fir 
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; Firſt -Dye the Cloth or Stuff Yellow by. the third 
Setion, then put it into the Blew Dye, in the fir 
Section of this Chapter. | f 

V.. To make a pure clear Red Dye. 


. Take Liquor or Infuſion of Wheat-bran ( being 


rained and made very clear, ) ſixty pounds, Alom t 
two pounds, Tartar one pound z mix and diffolye ſp 
them, with which boil the Stuff or Cloath for- two W 
hours: take it then out, and boil it in freſh Wheat. 
bran liquor, ſixty pounds 3 to which put Madder three lot 
poiinds; perfe& the colour ata moderate heat, with- me 
out boiling. IS | Mm 
' VI. To,make a very pleaſant Purple Dye. for 
Firſt Dye it Blew, by the firſt rule of this.Chapter : rea 
then boil it in the former Red at the fifth rule hercof; me 
Laſtly finiſh it witha deco@ion of Brazil. ' ſha 
VIT. To Dye Crimſon in Grain. . "Wy gre 
Firſt boil it in the Red at the fifth rule of this Chapter; nun 
then finiſh it in a ſtrong tinqure of Cochenele made in cou! 
the Wheat-bran Liquor aforeſaid. . | ever 
VIIE. To muke a Bow-dye or Scarlet Colowr... ; will 
Take water an hundred. pounds; Cremor Tartari the 


and Aqua fortis of each half apound ; parched peaſe in pale 
powder an hundred : boilall together with the ſtuff for of c 


two hours3 this done,. take: new water .an. hundred ſuch 
potlhd weight;'Cremor Tartari & Aqua fortis of cach two com 
ounces, in which boil the Stuff or Cloath for a*quarter ly gi 
of an hour then put in the Cochenele, and boil all for thou 
about halfan hour, and it is done, Where note that the dipt 


veſſels in which the Stuff andLiquors are boiled muſt be lined colo1 
with Tin.elſe the Colour will be defeftive:The ſame obſerve conc 
in Dying of Silks ( in cach colour ) with this Caution, 
that you give theta much' milder heat, and a longer 
time. _ CE DES 
IX. The Bow-dyers know that difſolyed Lime (that 

| wW 
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3s the ſolution of Jwpiter ) being put into a kettle. to 
the Alom and Tartar makes the Cloath attract the Co- 
lour into it, ſo that none of the Cochenele is left 3 but 
is alldrawn out of the water into the Cloath. 

The Spirit of Nitre being #ed with Alom and T artar, i; 
the firſt boiling makes a firm ground, ſo that theyſhall not 
ſpot nor loſe their colour by the Sun, Fire, Air, Vinegar, 
Wine, Urine or $ alt-water. EE. EV 

To enutnerate all the great variety of Dycs, or Co- 
lours; or offer at an eſſay to reduce them to a certain 
method, as it is a labour needleſs, fo it is as altogether 
impoſſible, there being intinite Colouts to be produced, 
for which ( as yet) we have no certain, known or, 
real name: And out of what we have already enu” 
merated in this Chapter, the ingenious ( if they pleaſe ) 
thall find ( by little praQtice. and Experience ) ſuch 
great varicty td be apparent, that ſhould we exprets the 
2 number though but ina very low or megp degree, we 
=4 could not but be expoſed in cenſure to'an Hyperbolc 
even of the higheſt; Every of the aforegoing colours, - 
will alone or ſingly, produce a great number of others, 


@-t+ & (3 w wy 


I» 


53 the firſt more deep or high; the latter, all of them 
in paler than each other : And according to the variety 
_ of colours the rmatter is of, before it is put into the Dye, 


ſuch new variety alſo ſhall you have again whert it 
comes out 3 not according to what the Colour natural- 
ly gives, but another clean contrary to what you ( al- 
though an Artiſt ) may expe. For if ſtrange colours be 
dipt into dyes not natural to them,they produce a forced 
colour of a new texture, ſuch as cannot poſſibly be pre= 
conceived by the thind of man, although long and con- 
linued experience might much help in thatcaſe. And 
it ſuch varicty. may be produced by any one of thoſe 
lngle Colours 3 what number is reaſon might be the 
ditumate of any tw& or three of more of chem being 

P complicats 


_ 
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complicate or compounded ? Now if ſuch great num- 
bers or varieties may be produced 1. by any one fingle 
colour 3 3. by being complicate; how ſhould rye (»v:en- 
out a certain and determinate limitation by denomi:14- 
tion or name ) ever order ſuch confuſed, unkaown, 
various, and undeterminate fpecies of things, im any 
pleaſant, intelligible method ? Since therefore that the 
matter (as yet) appears not only hard, but alſo im+ 
poſſible, we ſhall commend what we have done to the 
Ingenuity of the Induſtrious 3 and defire that Candor 
or favour from the experienced, with love to corre& 
our Errors; whicha@ or kindneſs: will not only be a 
fature obligation to the Author, but alſo enforce Fo» 
ſterity to acknowledge the ſame. 


a- 
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POLYGRAPHICES 


Lizer QUaRTUSs. 


Containing the Original, Ad- 
vancement and Pertetion of 


the Artof Painting. 


—— 


I 
_— 


CHAP. L 
Of the Original of theſe Arts. 


"" He Onginal of the Art of Painting was ta+ 
ken from the forms of the things which aps 
pear 3 expreſſing the ſame ( as Iſidorns Peln- 
fots ſaith ) with colours, cither hollow or ſwelling 3 
dark or light 3 hard or ſoft 3 rough or ſmooth ; new or 
old, 

II. Among all other vifible things; Flowers yield 
the greateſt variety of Colours; which Painters (as the 
famous Paxfizs ) have attempted to expreſs 3 who was 


the firſt that aſſayed to bring this Art to ſomething of 


Perfe&ion in that kind, 

II. Amongſt things inviſible, as Thunder, Light- 
ning, and the like 3 Apelles was the firſt undertaker : 
the conſideration of theſe almoſt impoſſibilities made 
Theopbylatius Shmocatus in his ſeven and thirtieth E- 
pilileſay 3 that Painters #ndertake to expreſs ſuch things, 
6s yatire is not able to ds. ; 

For Maximus Tyrius ſaith, you ſhall not find #n baſt 
3 s body 
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# body ſo accurately exafi, as to compare it with the beay- 
ty of a Statue. And Proclus ſaith, if you take a man 
brought forth by nature, and another made by the Art f 
Carving > that by nature ſhall not wholly ſeem ſtatelier ; 
becauſe Art doth many things more exadly : to which Ovid 
aſſents, when be ſaith, that Pygmalion did carve the ſnow 
white Image of Ivory with ſuch a happy dexterity, that it 
was altogetiber impoſſible that ſuch a woman ſhould be 
born. 

IV. Now whereas Nature ſcarcely ever preſents a- 
ny one thing perfe& in beauty ( inall its parts) leſt 
it ſhould be ſaid that ſhe had nothing more to difiri- 
bute to others; fo Artiſts of old chofe out many patterns 
of beauty, which were abſolutely perfe& in ſome of 
their parts, that by deſigning each part after that pat- 
tern, which was perfe& therein, they might at lalt 
preſent ſomething perfect in the whole. 

Wherefore when Zeuxis intended an exquiſite pattern of 8 
moſt beautiful woman be ſougbt not for this perfection in one 
particular body but choſe frue of the moſt well-faroured-vir- 
gins > that be might find in them that perfcd beauty, 
which ( as Lucian ſaith) muſt of neeeſity be but 
one. 

V. And from this manner of Imitation ariſes the 
$kill of defigning z from whence ſpring the Arts of 

Painting, Limning, Waſhing, Caſting, and all others of 
that kind. 

VI. This matter of Imitation was proſecuted in the 
chief things only ; 

For who ſhenld learn to imitate all thirgs in nature ? 
the gre ter being attained, the leſs wil! follow of ibemſelves ; 
if any ſhall at #enpt ſo great 4 buriben, two inconvente 

ences, faith Quintilian, will neceſſarily follow, to wit, al 
ways to ſay too much, and yet never to ſay all. 


VII. The former Imitation is of things ſecn wa 
* tne 


Of the Original of Painting. 


the eye: there is another, which is the Idea of things 
conceived inthe mind, from the continual motion of 
the Imagination. 

Wherefore as Quimilian faith (in the third Cha- 
pter of the tenth Book of his Inſtitutions of Oratory } 
« We ſhall do well to accufiem our mind to ſuch a {ied- 
« faft conſtancy of Conceiving, as to overcome all other 
« jmpcdiments, by the earneſtne{s of our intention; for 
« if we do altogether bend this lame intention upon 
« things conceived, our mind ſball never take notice of 
«* any thing which the eyes fee, or the cars hear. 

VIIL. Thole therefore which would profit much, 
mult take care and pains, to furniſh their minds with al 
forts of uſeful Images and 1dea's. 

« This treaſuxy of the mind, ſaith Caſrodorzs, ( Cap: 
© 12.de Anima ) is not over-loaden 1n haſt. If it be 
© once furniſhed, the Artiſt ſhall find upon any ſudden 
« occalion all things neceflary, ready at hand 3 whereas 
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*« thoſe which are unprovided, ſhall be to ſeek : it is 
«ike to the Analytical furniture in Alzebra, without 
« the knowledge of which no notable thing can be per- 
& formed. - 


IX. Although the imagination may be cafily moved, 


yet this ſame excellency is not attained in an inftant : 
without the ability of expreſling the conceived Images, 
all the exerciſe of the Phancy is worth nothing. 


X, The Art of Painting in its Infancy was ſo mean, 


that the firſt Artiſt wasforc'd ( as Alianws faith iz the 
tenth Chapter of the tenth Book of his Hiſtory )in Painting 
to write, This is an Ox, this is a Hcrſe, this a dog. 


But as Twly faith / in libro de claris oratoribus ) 


© there is nothing both invented and finiſhed at a time, 
And Arnebius ( in libro ſecundo adverſia Gentes ) faith, 
* the Arts are not together with our minds brought 
* forth out of the heavenly places 3 but are all found out 


P 3 : & here 
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© here on earth, and in proceſs of time, ſoftned, for- 
« pcd, and beautified by a continual meditation ; Our 
© poor and needy life perceiving ſome caſual things 
« to fall out proſperouſly, whileſt it doth imitate, at- 
< tempt, try, flip, reform and change, hath out of the 
« fame aſſiduous reprehenfion, made up ſome (mall 
« ſciences of Arts, the which it hath afterwards by 
& ſtudy brought to ſome pertection. 

XI, The barelearning to inutate 1snot enough ; it is 
requilite, that ſince we are not firſtin invention, we 
ſhould rather ſtudy to out-goe, than to follow. 

If it were altogetber unlawful to add any thing to things 
formerly invented, or to find out better things, ozr continual 
labour ( ſaith Quintilian ) would be good for nothing. 
It is certain that Phydias and Apelles bave brought many 
things to light, which their predeceſſors knew nothing of. 

XII. Itis not enough to do all things with the Com- 
pleatneſs of Apelles 3 but there is requiſite alſo, thein- 
eſtimable grace of Zewuxis 3. the indetatigable diligence 
of Protogenes z the witty ſubtlety of Timanthes 3 and the 
ſtately magnificence of Nicophanes. 

It is a very good way #9 have recourſe tothe excellency 
of variety of great maſters, that ſomething out of the one, 


and ſomething out of the o1ber, may be as ſo many Orna» | 


wents to adorn-our works, and. ſo many ſteps to lead nz on io 
the door of perfefton. 

XII. Without doubt then there is ſome perfection 
of Art to be attained to; and that itis as poſlible that 
we, or thou, -or he, may aſwel attain it, as any body 
clle; if we reſolve to firive and take pains, without 
tainting, or fearof diſpair. | 

. XIV. The Art. of Painting. faith Socrates ) 15 the 
reſemblance of yiſtble things 3 and therefore the Artili 
is.to beware that he abuſes not the liberty of his imagi- 
nation 1n the ſhapes of monſtrous and prodigious 1- 
| Mages 
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-2ages of things not known 1n nature; but as a truc 
1-- cx of Art, prefer a plain and honeft work agreeing 
with ature, before any phantaſtical and conceited de- 
vice, 

XV. Art is but one only thing : yet there may be in- 
comparable Artifis, excellent in one and the fame Art, 
which may almoſt infinitely differ one from. another 3 
yet all alike praiſe worthy. 

« There is but on? Art of Caſting, in which Myron, 
« Palycletus, Lyfippxs, have been excellent, yet did 
< one very much differ from an other-: and in Paint- 
« ing although Zexxir, Apelles, Aplaophon, diftcx very 
© much, yet none of them ſeems to lack any thing of 
« Art. Zewxis did ſurpals all other Artizans, in paint» 
<* ing of womens bodies: Apelles had a. certain inven- 
© tion and Grace, proper unto himſelf alone, to which 
** never any other Artiticer attained: Lyſippus is moſt ex- 
* cellent in fine and ſabrle workmanſhip: Polycletxs 
* made excellent ſtatues-upon one Leg : -Samixs did ex- 
* cell in conceiving of -Viſions and Phantafics : Diony- 
* {ius in painting. of men only: Polygnotws moſt rarely 
«* expreſſed the affeQtions and paſſions-of man; Antima- 
* chxs made noble women : Niecias excellent in 
< painting of women, but moſt excellent in four-footed 


'K creatures, chiefly dogs: Culamis made Chariots 


* drawn with two or four horſes; the horſes were fo 
« exact, that there was no place left for emulation ; 
s Eupbranor the firſt and moſt excellent in expreffing 
* the dignity and marks of Heroical -perſons : Areſto- 
* demus painted wreſtlers : Serapion was moſt excel- 
* lent in Scenes: Pyreicxs ( io&riour in the Art of 
* Painting, to none ) painted nothing but Coblers and 
* Barbers : Ludis the firſt and moſt excellent in painting 
* Landskips : Apollodorues, Aſclepiodorus, Androbulns, A- 


* levas, were the only Painters of Philoſophers, &5- 
P 4 XVI. $i- 
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XVI, Simonides comparing Painting with Pocke 
faith, that PiRture is a filent Pocſie 3 and Pocſie is a 
ſpeaking Picture. 

Upon the-occaſion of thoſe words, Plutarch ſaith, 
$* The things repreſented by Painters as it they were as 
«« yet doing, are propounded by Orators as done al- 
<« ready : Painters expreſs in colours and lines, what 
« Poets do in words 3 the one doth that with the Pen- 
« cj}, which the qther doth with the Pen. When La- 
tinus Pacatus had made a full deſcription of the mi- 
fſerable end of wicked Maximus, he calls upon all 
the Painters to afſi6 him. Bring hither, bring hi- 
ther, you pious Poets C faith he ) the whole care and 
ſtudy of your tedious nights 3 ye Artificers alſo deſpiſe 
the vulgar Arguments of antient fables 3 theſe, theſe 
things deſerve better to be drawn by your cunning 
hands : let the market places and Temples be filled 


with ſuch ſpeQacles; work them out in Ivory 3 let them 


live in colours; let them ſtand in Braſs 3 let them ex- 
ceed the priceof precious ſtones, It doth concen the 
ſecufity of all ages, that ſuch things might ſeem to 
haye been done 3 if by chance any one filled with wick- 
ed deſires or purpoſes, might drink in Innocence by 
his eyes, when he ſhall ſee ( the horrid and deplorable) 
monurments of theſe' our times, And Gregory Nyſſen, 
upon the ſacrificing of Iſaac, faith, © I often 
* fawn a picture the Tmage of this fa&, upon which I 
* could not look without tears, ſq liycly did Art put 
* the hiſtory before my eyes. 
- XVIL Itis reported that the Grecians were the firſt 
Painters, and that their colours were ( in the infangy 
thereof) only black and' white : But it appears more 
with reaſop and truth, that the invention thereof 
thould be afcribed to the #gyptians, who ( before 
þbs iayention of Letters ) ſignihed rheig Conceptions 
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by Hieroghphicks of Figures, Cyphers, CharaQers, and 


A Pi&ures of divers things, as birds, beafts, inſcs, f- 
ſhes, trees, plants, &c. And by tradition transferred 


h, the ſame to theirchildren. 

as « $0 they made the Falcon, to ſignifie diligence and - 
a « ſyiftneſs ; the Bee, a King : its honey, mildnelſs : 
at « jts ing, juſtice : a Serpent ( tail iv mouth ) the revo- 
N= « lution of the year : the Eagle, envy : the earth, a la- 
a- & bouring beaſt, as an Ox : a Hare, hearing, &c. 

nt- XVIII. It appears then, that as the Agypriaws were 
all the firſt inventors thereof; ſo the Greeks brought it (out 
Mi of its rudeneſs) to proportion, and the Romans at laſt a- 
nd dorned it with Colours : the Germans following them, 
ifc made their works more durable by painting in Oyl 3 of 
lc whom the Engliſh, Dutch , and Freach are become 


ng * mitators. 


ed XIX, About the time of Philip King of Macedoz , 
mm this Art began to flouriſh z growing into great eſtima- 
X- tion in the days of Alexaxder and his ſucceſſors : from 
he thence, through all the ſeries of times, even to this 
to day, it hath received by degrees, ſuch wonderful ad- 
ke vancements, that it may now be ſaid, it is ayrived at 
by perfeQion. . 

e) XX. Laſlly, that from Time, Form, Magnitude, Num- 
en, ber. Proportion, - Motion, Reſt, Situation , Imagination, 
en Similitude, Diftance and Light, in a ſingle and compli- 
n I cate conſideration, this Art hath its «ficnce, or being 3 
ut and at laſt had, by the help of induſtrious and unwee- 


| ried minds, its Original produftion and manifeſia- 
my tion, 


1 * Light is that only thing, without which, all thoſe 
Ire '* other things from which this Art ſprings, would be 
of **uſele(s z without which the Art it ſelf cannot be. Tt 
DIE "is (as Sanderſon ſaith ) the Heavens Off-ſpring 3 the 
Ms + eldcti daughter of Gad 3 fiat luxzthe firli days creation: 


« it 
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«it twinkles in a Star; blazes in a Comet; dawns in a 
<« Jewel 3 diflembles 1n a Glow-worm 3 contra&ts it 
« telf ina ſpark; rages ina flame 3 is palein a candle; 
« and dyes in a coal. By it the faght hath being, and 
« the imagination hfe, which comprehends the univer- 
« ſality ot all things without ſpace of place; the whole 
<« Heavens in their vaſt and full extent, enter at once 
« through the Apple of the eye, without any firait- 
<« neſs ot paſſage : the Sight is a ſenſe, which compre- 
« hends that, which no other ſenſc is capable of: it judg- 
« eth and diſtinguiſheth between two contraries in an 
<< inſtant 3 it conhiders the excellency and beauty of e- 
« yery object; the ſpangled Canopy of Heaven by 
«njghtz the wandering cloud by day ; the wonder- 
« ful form of therainbow 3 the glorious matutine ap- 
« pearance of Phabus ; his meridional e&xaltation ; 
« the golden rays which farround him 3 the mutability 
« of his ſhadows; his Veſpertine ſetting 3 the lofcy 
« tops of mountains 3 unacceſſible and ridgy rocks ; 
<« profound valleys; large plains, which ſcem to meet 
« Heaven 3 green trees and pleaſant groves; delightful 
« hills; {ſweet and flowery meadows ; pleaſant 
« fireams 3 ſpringing fountains; flowing rivers; ſtately 
« Cities 3 famous Towers 3 large bridges; magnificent 
& buildings; fruitful Orchards and Gardens; ſhapes of 
< living Creatures, from the Elephant to the Ant, trom 
< the Eagle to the Wren, and from the Whale to the 
« Shrimp; the wonderful form of Inſects ; the marching 
<« of Armicsz the beſieging and forming of Gariſons 

« the infolencies of rude people 3 the flight of the di- 

« \trefled 3 the delolations and depopulations of King- 

« doms and Countries; the {ailing of Ships 3 terrible 

*« Sea-fights 3 great beauty of Colours, together with 

* thoulands of other things; all which it digeſts, and 


* marſhals in ample order, that when occaſion may 
| « be 
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« be, it may exert its ſtore, for the benefit, advan- 
« tage, advancement, and perfection of Art. 


— 


CHAP. II. 
Of a Ti@ure in general. 


L] N every Picture there are always four principal con- 
ſiderations : to wit, 1. Invention, 2+ Proportion, 3. 
Colour, and 4. Life. 

II, Invention muſt be free, and flow from a genexal 
knowledge of Antiquities, Hiſtory, Poetical tions, 
Geometrical conclutions, and Optical cor.fiderations 
according to its Situation or Aſpect, cither near or far 
ot. 

III. And this Invention muſt expreſs proper and fit 
things, agreeing to the Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
Matter, and Perſon 3 and having reſpe& to the modes of 
habits belonging to the Country or People whether Ar> 


tient or M:dern. 


IV. Proportion, Analogy, or Symmetry ( which you 
pleaſe ) in that which limits each part toits proper big- 


' neſs, in reſpect to the whole : 


IWhatſoever differs from this recedes from beauty, and 
may be called Deformazy. 

V. This Proportion is called by Artiſts the deſigning 
lines; which are firlk drawn befose the whole is 
painted, 

Theſe proportions or lineal deſigns, drau2htr, and feotch> 
es, may be called Pifinre, which being well dome, ſhew not on- 
ly the ſhape, but alſo. the intent : In lines only, we may 
draw the Proportion of a Black, More, and ſuch as ſpall'be 
like bim 3 Now this $kiÞ proceeds from the very bigheft prin- 
ciples of Art, VI. Celcur 
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VI. Colour is that w hich makes the Picture reſem- 
ble what we defire to imitate 3 by mixing of various 
Colours together. 

VH. In makiog any thing apparent, It is neceflary 
to expreſs its oppoſite or contrary- 

$0 light and ſhadows forward, ſet forth Paintings owt= 
wards, as if you might take bold of them with your hand : 
blackneſs makes things ſeem fartber off, and is uſed in 
things bollow, as Caves, Wells, &c. tbe more deep, the more 
black. 

VHI. Brightneſs exceeds light, ſparkling in ſplen- 
dor. | 

Þ is uſed in the Glory of Angels \ twinkling of Gems, Ar- 
mory, Gold and Silver veſſels , fires and flames. 

IX. In Painting of a man, grace cach limb with its 


proper and lively Colour 3 the black make fincerely 


black 3 the white, pure, with redneſs intermixt. But 
to paint purely the exquiſite beauty of a woman, is ne- 
ver t9 be well done ( except it be by a very ingenious 
Artiſt indeed her rare complexion being ſcarcely pot- 
itble to be imitated , with Colours: There is zone really 
knows the exali mixture for ſuch a Countenance. 

X. Life or Motion is that from whegce action or 
paſſion doth reſult, which in coloured picturesis ſeen 
with a lively force of Geſture and ſpirit, 

To ds this it is neceſſary that the Arnſt be well acquainted 
with the natere,manners,and behaviour of men and women, 
as in anger, ſadneſy, joy, earneſtneſs, idleneſs, love, envy, 
fear, bope, diſpair, &'c. Every diſturbance of the mind alters 
the Countenance into ſeveral poftures, 

XI. The head catt down ſhews humility 3 caſt back, 
arrogancy or (corn ; hanging on the neck, languiſhing3 
Riff and ſturdy, morolity of mind: the various po* 
ftures of the head ſhew the paſſions; the Countenance 


the ſame z the eyes the like : and in a word, all ew” 
| ther 
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ther parts of the body contribute ſomething to the ex- 


_ preſſion of the ſaid paſſions of the mind, as is calily to 


be obſerved in the lite. 

In excellent piects you may at a view read the mind of 
the Artiſt in the formality of the Store. 

XII. Laſtly, Be always ſure firſt to conceive that in 
your thoughts, which you would expreſs in your 
work 3 that your endeavours being, afifted by an in- 
telletual energie, or power of operation, may at length 
render your produGions perfe@. 


TY 
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CHAP. IIE 
Of the Choice of Copies, or Patterns, 


LTTE that chuſctha Pattern, ought to ſee x; that 
- it be well defigned - 2. that it be well coloure 
ed. X 

IT. In the well deſigning, be ſure that it be true in 
every part and that the proportion of the figure be 
juſt and correſpond tothe life. 

II. If the picture be a fictien, fee that it be done 
boldly, not only to exceed the work ( but alfo the 
poſkbility ) of nature, as in Centaur, Satyre, Syrens, 
Flying-borſes, Sea-borſts, Tritons, Nereides, &c. 
| Alexander ab Alexandria ſaith that Theodore Gaza 
eangbt one of theſe Nereides in Greece, and that in Zea- 
land, another was taught to ſpin: theſe Tritons aud 
Nereides are theſe which are called Moremaids, the Maile 
and the Female. 

IV. Natural "figures ſhew property, and are requi- 
redto agree with the life : forced Figures expreſs no» 


velty, and are to be beautificd by exorbitancics ao» 
cording 
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cording to the fancy of the Painter without limitation = 
novelty caufes admiration, and admiration curioſity, 
a kind of delight and fatisfaction to the mind. 

Theſe things are not the produdts of ſtupid brains, nor 
are they contained within the perimitre of clouded and dull 
Conceptions. 

V. Inthe well colouring, know that in obſcurity or 
darknels there is a kind of deepneſs; the fight being 
ſweetly deceived gradatim in breaking the Colours, by 
inſenſible chavge from the more high to the more 
dull. 

In the Rain-bow this mixtnre is perfed; the variety of 
Calowrs are throughly diſpers'd ( like Atoms in the Sun- 
beams) among one another, to create its juſt apptar- 
aXMce. 

VI. Sce that the ſwellings of the work agree with 
the exactneſs of nature, and as the parts thereof re- 
quire , without ſharpnebs in . out-lines, or flatneſs 
within the body of the piece 3 as alſo that cach 
hollowneſs exactly correſpond in due proportions. 

VII. Lafily, View preciſely .the paſſions, as Foy; 
' Sorrow, Love, Hatred, Fear, Hope, &c. and (ce that 
they correſpond. with their proper poſtures : for a touch 
of the pencil may ſtrangely alter a paſſton to its ult 
”_ or contrary , as trom Mirth to Mourning, 

C. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Diſpoſeng of Pifnres and 


Paintings. 


I, A Ntique works, or Groteſco, may become a wall, 

the borders and freezes of other works 3 but if 
there be any draughts in tigures of men and women to 
the life upon the wall, they will be beſt of black and 
white; orof one colour heightned : if they be naked, 
let them be as large as the place will affixxd 3 if of Mar- 
bles, Columns, Aquzduds, Arches, Ruines, Catarads, 
let them be bold, high, and of large proportion. 

II. Let the beſt pieces be placed to be ſeen with ſin« 
glelights, for ſo the ſhadows fall natural, being always 
heted to anſwer one light 3 and the more under or be- 
low the !light the better, eſpecially in mens faces and 
large pieces. 

III. Let the Porch or entrance into the houſe, be (et 
out with Raſtick, figures, and things rural. 

IV.Let the Hal! be adorned with Shepherds,Pcafants, 
Milk-maids,Neat-heards, Flocks of Sheep and the like, 
in their reſpeive places and proper attendants asal- 
ſo Fouls, Fiſh, and the like. 

V. Let the Stair-caſe be (et off with fome admirable 
monument or building, either new or ruinous, to be 
ſeen and obſerved at a view paſling up: and let the 
Ceiling over the top-ſtair be put with figures fore-ſhort= 
encd looking downwards out of Clouds, with Garlands 
and Cornucopia's, : 

VI. Let Landsbips, Hunting, Fiſhing, Fouling, Hi- 
ſtories and Anciquities be put in the Great Cham= 


ber, 
_ VII. In 
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VIE. In the Dining: room let be placed the pictures of 
the King and Qucen3 or their Coat of Arms ; for- 
bearing to put any other Pictures of the life, as not be- 
ing worthy to be their Companions unleſs at the low- 
cr end, two or three of the chief nobility, as atren- 
dants of their Royal perſons : for want hereof you 
may put in place, ſome few of the nearcſt blood. 

VIIT. In the inward or with-drawing chambers, put 
other draughts of the life, of perſonsof Honour, inti- 
mate or ſpecial friends, and acquaintance, or of Artiſts 
only. 

IX. In Bangueting-rooms , put cheerful and merry 
Paintings, as of Bacchxs, Centaures, Satyrs, Syrens, 
and the like, but forbearing all obſcene Pictures. 

X. Hiſtories, grave ſtories, and the beſt works be- 
come Galleries 5 where any one may walk, and exer- 
Ciſe their ſenſes, in viewing, examining, delighting, 
judging and cenſuring. 

Xl. In Summer-bouſes and Stone-walks, put Caſtles, 
Churches, or ſome fair building : In Tarraces, put 
Boſcage, and wild works : Upon Chimney-pieces, put 
only Landskips, for they chiefly adorn. 

XIE. And in the Bed-chamber, put your own, your 
wives and childrens piQturesz as only becoming the 
moſt private Room, and your Modeſty : left ( if your 
wife be a beauty ) ſome wanton and libidinous gueft 
ſhould gaze too long on them, and commend the 
work for her ſake. P | ERS 
XIII. In hanging of your PiQutes ; if they hang 
high above reach, let them bend ſomewhat forward at 
the topz becauſe otherwiſe it is obſerved that the vi- 
ſual beams of the Eye, extending to the top of the 
Picture, appear turther off; than thoſe at the foot. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Painting in General. 


LT He Art of. Pgiming ( which is the imitation of 
nature ) conſiſts in three things, to wit, Deſign 
Proportion and. Colony ; all which are expreſt in three 
forts of Painting, viz. Landskip, Hiſtory, and Life. 
| II. Landrkip or perſpe&ive, wondetfully reſpects 
freedom and hberty, to draw even. what you plealc. 
Hiſtory reſpe&s proportion and figure: . Life reſpects 
colour : In each of which there is a neceſſary depen- 
dency ot all theother... . - + Re Lol 
II. The work of the Painter is to expreſs the exact 
imitation of natural. things z wherein: you are to. ob- 
ſerve the excellencies and beauties of the piece, but to 
refule its vices.. h Lot F F 
For a piece of Painting may in ſome part want Dit» 
lizexce, Boldneſs, Subilety,, Grace, Magnificence, Oc«, 
while it is ſ»fficiently in other parts excelent z and there-, 
fore you are not ſo much to imitate Ornaments, as to ex* 
preſs the inward power and ſtrength. Ws 45th 
IV. In Imitation, always be ſure to follow the.exarh» 
ples. and patterns of.the beſt. mafters ; leſt evil preſi» 
dents beget in you an evil habit, . .. THE? 
'V. The force of Imitation reſides in the fancy or imas. 
gination, where we conceive ( what we have (een ) the 
torm or 142 of that., or thoſe things which we 
would repreſent in lines and.colours; .*.. . _ . : - 
VI. Fhis. Faxcy Or. Imagination. is ſirengthned,. by | 
lodging . therein all variety of viſible rarities; as I-: 
rms made by light and . darknels.; ſuch as are to be 


«2 in Summit in the clouds, near Sun-ſetting ( whigh 


yanilh 
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vaniſh before they can be imitated : ) 2. Forms made 
by proximity or diſtance of place, ſuch as are Trees, 
Woods, Buildings, appearing perfe& being near, or 
confuſed in their parts being far off: 3. Forms of 
dreams, of which ( whether ſleceping or waking ) the 
fancy mult be fully poſſeſt. 

VII. Where Defgr is required 3 you mult fancy e- 
very circumſtance of the matterin hand, that in an in- 
ſtant, with a nimble hand, you may depiCt the ſame 
with livelineſs and Grace. 

Slow performance cauſes a perturbation in the fancy, 
cooling of the mind, and deſtruftion of that paſſton which 
ſhud carry the work, on :: but quickneſs and diligence brings 

forth things even excellent indeed : Care, Induſtry and Ex- 

erciſe are the props, ſupporters and upholders of Art. 
- VII. Beſure you dwell not too long upon delign- 
ing : alter not what is well, left for want of exquiſite 
judgement you make it worſe: and if in deſigning 
you want that ability to follow the quickneſs of fancy, 
ſubmit to a willing negligence 3 a careleſs operation 
adds ſometimes ſuch a {mgular. grace, as bytoo much 
curiofity would have been totally loſt 3 then by review- 
ing what isdone, make @ regu/ar conuexion of all the I- 
dza's conceived in your mind. 

IX. With Apeles amend thoſe things which others 
juſtly find fault with; the reprehenſions.of an Artilt 
are as demonſtrative rules of experiencez and weigh 
every ones opinion for the advancement of Art. 

X. Laſtly, be ſure your Piece be of a good Deſign, 
Hiſtory, or Life ; that the parts be well diſpoſed; the 
Characters of Perſons, proper 3 the form magnificent 3 
the colour lively ; and the ſpirit bold: that it may appear 
to be the work of a nimble fancy, ready memory, clear 
judgment, and large experience. 


CHAP. 


of Colours, 
CY AT vEL 


Of Colours. 


i | , 

0, Ker is a good colour, and much in uſe for ſha» 
| dows, in pictures of the life, both for hair and 
drapery : In Landskips it is uſed for Rocks and high 
Wayes. | | 
IH. Pixk the fairclt, with blew, makes the faſteſt 
greens for Landskip and Drapery. oo h 

Sap green and green biſc are good in their kind 3 but 
the firſt is (o tranſparent and thin, the other of ſo courſe 
and groſs body, that in many things they will be uſe- 
lels, eſpecially where a beautiful green ( made of Pink 
and biſe mixed with Indico ) is required, 

ITE. Umber is a greafie foul colour ; but being cal- 
cined and ground, it works ſharp and neat. ., | 
| IV. Spgniſh Brown is excceding courſe and full of 
gravel; being prepared, . it is uſed for a mixture made 
of red lead mixt with a little Umber, which makes the 
ſame colour, _ . 

V, Coltens earih or Terra Lemnia, it is uſed to cloſe 
up the laſkand deepeſt touches, in the ſhadows of pis 
Ctures of the life, and in Landskips3 uſe it when new 
ground, | 

VI. Cherry-ſflone black,, is very good for drapery 
and black apparel : mixt with Indico, it is excellent tor 
Satein 3 it appears more beautiful or ſhining if mixed 
with a lietle white : if deepened with Ivory black, in 
hard refl-xions, and ſtrong deep touches, it js wondep- 
ful fair. Rp ik vet 

VIL Ivory black, it ferves for a deep black, buf is not 
ealte to work without it be well termpered. with 7 - 
cindy, to prevent peeling; Of 2 Nt 


' 


. _ 
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 VIIL. Red lead well waſh'd, is a glorious colour, 
for thole peices which require an exquiſite redneſs. 

IX. indian Lake, 1s the deareſt and moſt beautiful of 
all reds it is to be ground as white lead, and mixt 
with a little white Sugar-candy and fair water, till the 
Colour and Sugar-candy be throughly diſſolved, which 
bcing dry will lie very faſt, without danger of crack- 
ing or peeling. 


——_— 


CHAP. VII. 
of making Original Colours. 


1.T'0 make White Lead. 

Put into an earthen pot ſeveral plates of fine 
lead, cover them with white-wine vinegar, covering 
the top of the pot cloſe with clay, bury it in a Cellar 
for ſeven or eight weeks, and you will have good white 
lead upon the plates, which wipe of, 

II. To make Verdizriefe. | 

This is made by hanging plates of Copper over the 
fumes of Aqua fortis or ſpirit of Nitre ; or by dipping 
them in the (ame, or in Vinegar. 

II. To make an Emerald Colcwr. 

Take Verdigricle in fine powder, which temper 
with Varniſh, and lay it upon a ground of liquid filver 
burniſh'd, and you have a fair Emerald. 

IV. To make a Ruby Colour. 


Mix the ſame with Florence lake, and you ſhall 
have a very fair Ruby colour. 


V. To mike a Sapbyre Colour. . 
_ The (ame, viz. Verdigrieſe mixt with V/tramarine, 
makes a glorious Saphyre. 


VI, To 
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Wy. To make a Crimſon Velvet. 

T cv Tek — it with Indico Jake ( wel! 
ground with Gum and Sugar-candy ) lay it tull, and 
whenitis wet, wipe away the colour with a dry penfil, 
where you would have the heightening of the Crimſon 
velyct appear, and the ſtronger reflections will be well 
expreſſed. 

VII. To make a fulver black- 

"Take tine Silver filings or plates, which diſſolve m 
ſpirit of Nitre or Aqua fortis, and evaporate to dry- 
neſs, or precipitate with Oleo Sulphuris or Salt water, 
and you ſhall have a ſnow white precipitate, which mixt 
with water makes the beſt black in the world, to dye 
all mannex of Hair, Horns, Bones, Woud, Metals, 
Ce 

VIII. To make a Marry or Amethyſt. 

It is made of Indian Lake ground with Gum Ara- 
bick water only. 

IX. To make @ Red or Ruby for Limning- 

It is made of Indian lake ( which breaks off a ſcar- 
let colour ) ground with Gum water and Sugar-candy. 

X. To make Azure blew, or Saphyre. 

It is made of Uitramarine of Venice ( which 1s beſt) 
the beſt blew ſmalt, or blew biſc, ground with Gum 
water only : you may make good ſhadowing blews of 
Indica Flory and Litmoſs, all which- need no waſh- 
Ing, nor Litmoſs no grinding, but only infuſed ina 
Lixivium of Soap-aſhes. Fs 

XI. To make a greet or Emerald. 

Itis made of Cedar green : in place whereof, take 
fripal to draw with : [Pink is good alſo for Landskips, 
_ with Biſe aſhes3 asalſo with Matticot and Ce- 
ruſe. 

XII. To make a yellow or Topaz. Ls 

It is made of Maſticot which is the beſt, of which 


Q 3 there 
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there is divers ſorts, viz. deeper and paler: yellow O- 
ker alſo for want of better may do. Shadow Maſticot 
with yellow.oker 3 deepen it with Oker de rouſe. 

XIII. To make Ultramarime. | 

Take the deepeſt coloured Lapis Lazuli ( having few 
veins of Gold upon 1t ) heat it rcd hot in a Crucible 
cloſe covered , then quench it in Urine, Vinegar or 
watcr , in a leaded earthen pot dry it well, then 
with a pair of pinſers nip off the hard, gray, and 
whitiſh part from it, and grind the remainder with ho» 
nicd water as fine as may be, then dry it for ule. The 
honied water is made of water a quart, boiled with ho- 
ney two {poonfuls. | 


© 


CHAP. VIHL 
Of Limming to the life in general. 


on Boo the table be prepared very exatt by the fifth 
| rule of the twenty third Chapter of the ſecond 
Book. 
' II. Let the ground be of ficth colour, tempering it ac- 
cording to the complexion to be painted. 
II. Tf it be a fair complexion, mix a good quantity 

of red and white Lead together ſomewhat thick. 

IV. It ſwarthy or brown, mix wich the former a lit- 
tle fine Maſticot or Engliſh Oker, or both, always ob- 


ſerving that your ground be fairer than the complexion 
painted. | | 


* For fairneſs may be ſhadowed or darkened at pleaſure I, 


but if it be ſad or dark, you can never heighten it, for 18 
Limning tbe picture is alwayes wrought adorn to its exact 
"EE "6 4, ; X | 


y. Lay 
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V. Lay the ground upon the card or tablet, with a 
Jarger pencil than ordinary, free from (pots, ſcratches 
of the pencil, or dult, and as even as poſſible may be 3 
and let the colour be rather thin and wateriſh than too 

thick, doing it very quick and pimbly with two or 
{Dre daſhes of the pencil. 
= VI. This done prepare your ſhadows in order, by 
the ſeventh rule of the four and twentieth Chapter of | 
the ſecond Book. 

VII. Then draw the out-lines of the face with lake 
and white mingled together very fine 3 ſo thatif you 
ſhould miſtake in your firſt draught, you may with a 
ſtrong ſtroke draw it true, the other line by reaſon of 
its faintne(s being no hindexance, 

Theſe lines muit be truly drawn, ſharp and neat, with 
the greateſt exalineſs imaginable. 

VIII. Obſerve the moſt remarkable and deep ſha- 
dows, to keep in memory when you go over them with 
more exaQunels drawing out allo (if you fo pleaſe ) 
the ſhape of that part of the body next adjoining to the 


th face, viz. a little beneath the ſhoulders, with a ſtrong 
ad and dark colour, which in caſe of miſtake in propor- 
tion may cably be altered. 
C- IX. The firſt litting is to dead colour the face : the 
ſecond fitting 15 the exa colouring and obſervation of 
ty the ſeveral ſhadows, graces, bcauties or deformities, as 
they are in nature: the third fitting is in making ſmooth 
b what was before rough and rude 3 clothing what was 
4 naked, and giving itrong and deepning touches to c- 
n very reſpeCtive ſhadow. 
X. The dead colour is thus made, 
I, Take of the aforeſaid ground ( at the third or fourth 
- Sellion of this Chapter ) and mix it with fine red lead, tem- 
; pering it exatily t0 a dead colour of the cheeks and lips, ba- 


Ing a great care,that you make it uot t00 decgawhich if [82Þt, 
you may do at pleaſare. Q 4$ BE + 
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XI. The face is firſt begun to be coloured in the reds 
of the cheeks and lips, and ſomewhat ſtrongly in the 
bottom of the chin'( it beardleſs ) allo over, under, 
and about the eyes with a faint redneſs. 

XII. The ear is moſi commonly reddiſh, as alſo 
ſometimes the roots of the hair. 
reddiſh or dead colour,ylet the ſhadows be as'well bold 
and ſirong, as exad and curious. | 

A good piflure, if but dead coloured only, and ſeeming 
nexr hand wery rougb, uncven and unpleaſant, yet being 
boldly and ſtrongly done' and 'aqpritens will appear very 
mooth, delicate, and neat if but viewed at a diftance fron, 
the eye, Therefore curioſity and neatneſs of Colour, is not 
ſo much to be regarded, as bold, lefty, and ftrong expreſ* 
Ying what is ſeen in the life, 
' XIV. The next thing to be done is the uſe of the 
faint blews, about the corners and balls of the eyes and 
temples, which you muſt work out exceeding ſweetly, 
and faint by degrees. * | 
'* XV.Alwayes be ſure to make the hard ſhadows fall in 
the dark fide of the face,ander the noſe,'chin, and eye- 
brows, as the tight falls, with ſomewhat ſtrong touch< 
* PR: 
: "XVI. The light ſhadows being done and: ſmoothed, 
work the hair into ſuch forms, curlings,and diſpoſitions 
as beſt adorn the piece. -- RY 
- Firſt draw it with colours, neatly and to the life ; the 
waſh it rog bly ai thereſt \, and the'next time perfef it : fil- 
ling wp the empty places with colour, aud the partings thereof 
with'blent, © HD 0 | PS, 
? XVIL.And eyer remember,when you would have your 
colours 'or ſhadows deep, ſtrong, and bold 3 that you do 
. them by degrees,begmnning faintly, and then encreaſing 
the'ſains: SIFEMT 2. na eS ens 


$65; XVIII. Firlt | 


xIY: The ground being waſh'd over with <4 
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4 VIIL. Firſt,uſe the former colours in the ſame places 
again, driving, and ſweetning them into one another, 
that no part _ look uneyen, or with an edge, or 
patch of colour, but altogether cqually mixt and di- 
ſperſed, lying ſoft and ſmooth, like ſmoak or va- 

ours. 

XIX. Secondly, This work being done for an hour 
ortwo, lay the ground for behind the piRture of blew, 
or crimſon, like to a ſattin or velvet curtain. 

XX, If blew, let it be done with Biſe well temper- 

ed in a ſhell : Firſt draw the out lines with the fame 
colour, with a ſmall pencil : then with a thin and wa- 
teriſh blew waſh over the whole ground with a larger 
pencil: laſtly, with thicker colour cover the ſame 
which you before waſh'd, ſwiftly, that it dry not be- 
fore all be covered, fo will it lye ſmooth and even. 
' XXL, It Crimſon, work with Indian lake, in thoſe 
places where the ſtrong lights, and high reflexions fall - 
Ictthe light be done with thin and wateriſh lake; the 
deepning and firong ſhadows, cloſe by the light with 
thicker colapr : this done, the piQture will be much 
chariged 3 the beauty of theſe grounds will much dark- 
en and dead it. 

XXII, Let the apparel with ſuitable colours be dons 
only flat with heighcning or deepning 3 and then go 0+ 
ver the face again, reducing the ſhadows to ſmooth- 
nels and neatneſs with a fharp and curious pencil; draw- 
ing the eyes the lines of the cye-lids redneſs' of the 
noltrils ; ſhadow of the ears 3 deepneſs of the eye-brows, 
and thoſe other more remarkable marks of the face: 
fo ſweetning tbe out-lines of the face ( by darkning 1b: 
ground, above'from the light fide, and below on the dark, 
{de ) that when the work, is done, the ground may ftand as 
& were-at a diſtance from the face bebind 3 and the face 


May ſeem to Four eff forward from pn. Then 
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XXII. Then go over the hair, making it light or 
deep by the life: and in Apparel make the ſeveral folds 
and ſhadows, and what elle is to be imitated, as itis in 
the life it (elf; lightning the lines with the pureſt white, 
a little yellow, and ſome blew ; and deepning with 
Ivory black 3 and heightning with black mixed with a 
little Jake or Indico. _— 

XXIV. This done, and the perſon gone, your work 
being yet rough, by your ſclf poliſh it, and firive tg 
make it ſmooth and pleaſant, filling up the empty 
places, and {weetning the ſhadows, which yet lye un» 
even and hard. 

XXV. The Apparel, hair, and ground being finiſhed, 
now give ſirong touches for the rounding of the tace; 
and obſerve whatſoever may conduce to likeneſs and 
reſemblance, as moles, ſmilings, or glancings of the 
eyes, motion of the mouth, &c, for which purpoſe, 
you may find an occaſion of diſcourſe, or cauſe the 
perſon to be in ation, aad to look merrily and chear- 
fully. 

'XXVI. Laſtly conclude, that the eye gives the ite 3 
the noſe the favour 3 the mouth the likeneſs 3 and the 
chin the grace. ”— 

XXVIL. In fair coloured drapery, if the lightning 
be done with fine (hell gold,it will add a moſt wonder- 
ful luſtre, and be a fingular ornament to your work 3 
and if this gold be mixt with the very ground it (elf, 
the apparel will appear much the fairer. 


Of Limning Landskip. 


CHAP. IX. 


of Limmning Landskip. 


1] O make theTabler for Laxdskip. 

Take a piece of Vellom, and ſhare it thin upon a 
frame, faſtning it with paſt or glew, and paſting it upon 8 
board; and this manner of tablets are altogether wſed in 
Italy for Landskip, and Hiſtory. | 

II. If you draw a Land-skip from the life, take your 
ſtation from the riſe of ground, or top of an hill, 
where you ſhall have a large Horizon, marking, your 
tablet into three diviſions downwards, from the top to 
the bottom : then your face being direcly oppoſed to 
the midſt of the finitor, keeping your bpdy fixed, de- 
pict what is directly before your eyes, upon your ta- 
blet, on your middle diviſion, then turning your head 
( not your body) to the right hand, depi& what is 
there to be ſeen; adjoining it to the former, Tr like 
manner doing by tbat which is to be ſeen on the left band, 
yer Landskip will be compleated. 

III. Make every thing exact, not only in reſpe& of 
diſtance, ptoportion and colour 3 but alſo in reſpe& of 
form, as if there be Hills, Dales, Rocks, Mountains, Ca= 
taratts, Rutnes, Aquedutts, Towns, Cities, Caſtles, For- 
tifications , or whatſoever elſe may preſent it ſelf to 
view, making always a fair sky, to be ſeen afar off; 
letting your light always deſcend from the lcft hand to 
the right, ; 

Iv. In beginning your work, firſt begin with a large 
Sky ; and it there be any ſhining or reflexion of the 
Sun, beware you mix no red lead in the purple of the 


Sky, or clouds, but only with lake and white: the 
yellow 
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yellow and whitiſh beams of Sol work with Maſticot 
and white. DEER 

V. Then with a freſh or clean penci) finiſh the blew. 
iſh sky , and clouds, with (malt only: at the firſt 
working, dead all the work over, with colours ſuitable 
to the Air, green meadows, trees, and ground, laying 
them ſomewhat ſmooth , not very curiouſly, but 
Nightly and haftily ; make a large sky, which work 


down inthe Horizon, faintly, but fair 3 and drawing . 


nearer to the earth, let the remote mountains appear 
ſweet and miſty, almoſt indiſtinguiſhable, joining 
with the clouds, and as it were loſt in the Air. 

VI. The next ground colour downwards muſt en- 
creaſe in magnitude of 'reafon, as nearer the eyes, 
ſomewhat blewitſh or Sea-green : but drawing towards 
the firſt ground, let them decline intp a reddiſh or popin- 
Jay green : th@&laft ground colour, muſt be neareſt the 
colour of the eaxth,z7z. a dark yellow,brown and green 
with which, or ſome colour near it, you mult make 
your firſt trees z making them, as they come near in 
diſtance, to encreaſe proportionably in colour and 
magnitude, -with great judgment : the leaves flowing 
and.falling one with another, ſome apparcut, others 
loſt in ſhadow. 

* VIE. Let your Landskip lyc low, and asit were un» 
der theeye ( which is molt graceful and natural ) with 
a large and full skie not riſing high, and lifting it (elf 
into the top of the piece, as ſome have done. 

VII Be fare to make your ſhadows fall all one way, 
viz. to make light againſt darkneſs, and darkne(s a- 
gainſtlight 3 thereby extending the proſpe&, and ma- 
king itto ſhew as afaroff; by loſing its force and vi- 
gour, by the remoteneſs from the eye. 

IX. In.tquching, the -trees, boughs, and branches, 
put all the dark ſhadows firſt, raiſing the lighter leaves 

above 
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above the darker, by adding Maſticot to the dark 
grcen, which may be made with Biſe, Pink and Indico: - 
the uppermoſt of all, expreſt laſt of all, by lightly 
touching the exteriour edges of ſome of the former 


leaves, with a little green, Maſticot, and white: the 


darkett ſhadows you may ſet off with ſap green and In- 
—_ *.---. CES 
| X, Trees and their leaves, Rivers, and Mountains 
far diſtant, yon muſt fixive to expreſs with a certain real 
ſoftneſs and delicateneſs: in making Cataracs, great 
falls of - water, and rocks, you muſt firſt lay a full 
ground near the colour, then with a fironger in the 
dark places, and light heightning in the light; re- 
marking all diſproportions, cracks, ruptures and vari- 
ous repreſentations of infinitely differing matters; the 
manner whereof is abundantly expreſt, in almoſ cye- 
ry Land-skip. 


—————. 


CHAP. Xx. 


Of the various Forms or Degrees of Cg- 
louring. | 
% k 

1.” FJ" Here are four various forms or degrees of colour- 
ing, vis. 1.Of Infants, or Children : 2. Of Vir- 

ginr or fair Women: 3. Naked bodies: 5.01d or aget 

odies, | 

Il. Infants or young children are to be painted of a 
foft and delicate complexion z the skin and cars of a 
ruddy and pleaſant colour, almoſt tranſparent; which 
may be done with white lead, lake, and a little red 


tead ; ſhadowing it thin, faint, and ſoft ; letting the 
| Chceks, 
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Cheeks, Lips, Chin, Fingers, Knees and Toes be more 
ruddy than other parts z making all their Linnen very 
fine, thin, and tranſparent, or perſpicuous, with firong 
touches in the thickeſt folds. 4 09 | 

HI. Virgins and fair Women are as curiouſly to be ex- 
preſs'd as the former, but their Muſcles are to be more 
apparent, their ſhape more perf; and their ſhadows 
to be of a whitiſh yellow, blewiſh, and in ſome places 
almort purple 3 but the moſt perfect and exquiſite di- 
reQion is the life, which ought rather to be followed 
than any thing delivered by rule. 

IV. Naked bodyes are to be painted ſtrong, lively, and 
accuratez exaQly matching the reſpective pairs of 
Muſcles and Nerves, faxing each Artery jn its due 
and proper place, giving each limb its proper motion 
form and ſcituation, with its true and natural colour ; 
all which todo well may be the ſtudy and practice of al- 
moſt ones whole lite. 

V. Old or aged Bodies ought to be eminent for exact 
and curious ſhadows, which may be made of Pink, lake, 
and Ivory black, which make notable ſhadows, in ap- 
pearance like the wrinkles and furrows of the face and 
hand in extreme old age : let the eyes be dark, thea- 
ſpe melancholy, the hair white (or elſe the pate bald) 
and all the remarks of Antiquity or age be very ap- 
parent and formidablc. 

VI. But notwithſtanding all the aforegoing rules,the 
poſture or form of ſtanding, and being either of the 
whole body, or any of its parts, ought diligently to 
be obſcrved, that the life may be imitated, in which, it 
only lyes in the breaſt and judgment of the Painter to ſet 
it off with ſuch various colours, as may beſt betit the 
reſpeRive complexion and accidental ſhadows of cach 
accidental poſition or poſture, which are ſometimes 
more pale, ſometimes more ruddy ſometimes more 
faint, ſometimes more lively. CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI 
Of Freſcoe, or Painting of Walls. 


T 3 N Painting upon Walls, to make it endure the wea- 

[ ther, you muſt grind your colours with Lime wa- 
ter, Milk, or Whey, mixt in ze colouring pots. | 

II. The paſte or plaiſter muli be made of well waſh'd 
lime, mixt with fine powder of old rubbiſh ſtones : 
the lime muſt be ſo often waſh'd., till all its ſalt is ab- 
ſtrated 3 and all your work muſt be done, in clear and 
dry. weather. 

HI. To make the work endure, firike into the wall 
ftumps of headed nails, about tive or ſix inches aſunder, 
and by this means you may preſerve the plaifter from 
peeling- 

Iv. Then with this paſte, plaiſter the wall, a pretty 
thicknefs, letting it dry : being dry, plaiſter it over a- 
gain, about the thickneſs of half a barley corn, very 
fine and ſmoorh, then your colours being ready prepa= 
red, work this laſt plaiſtcring over, whileſt it is wet, ſo 


' will your Painting unite and join faſt to the plaiſter, and 


dry together as a perfect compoſt. 

V. In painting be nimble and free, let your work 
be bold and ſtrong, but be ſure to be exact, for there 
can be no alteration after the firſt painting 3 and there- 
fore heighten your paint enough at firſt, you may decep- - 
en at pleaſure. 

VI. All earthy colours are beſt, as the Okers, Spa- 
niſh white, Spaniſh brown, Terrz Veet, and the like 
mineral colours are naught. | 

VII. Laftly, let your pencils and bruſhes be long and 


ſoft, otherwiſe your work will got be ſmooth; let 
your 


| Lib. IV. 
your colours be full, and flow freely from the pencil or 
bruſh ; and let your deſign be perte& at firſt; for in 
this, there is no after alteration to be made. 
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CHAP. XIL 


How the Antients debited their Gods, and firſt 
of Saturn. 


Rs JN Chap. 18. and 19. lib.1. and chap. 12. and 13. 
« [jþ. 3- we have ſomething conciſely handled this 
©* matter; but becauſe we have been there excceding 
& brief,& that what we have there delivered is too (tri 
«* tr ordinary uſe or practice,being indeed only the pre- 
* parative or foundation for alarger work we intend 
< here in this fourth part to proſecute the ſame, in ſuch 
© ſort,as to.comprehend the various ways of the antients 
« in depiQing their Idols, according to the cuſtoms of 
& thoſe ſeveral nations, where they were adored and 
cc worſhip:d, and that from molt of the ancicnt, chict- 
* eſt and beſt approved Authors now extant. | 
. I. The ancient Romzxs figured $2zturn like an old 
man, with a Sythe or hook in his hand, by ſome figni. 
fying time, as his name Chronos allo intimates. - 
IE. They alfo figured him in -che ſhape of a very 
aged man,. as one who began with the beginning of the 
world, holdingin his hand a. child, which by piece 
meals he {ces greedily to devour. Saks 
. * By this is ſignified the revenge he took, for being 
©.cxpulſed Heaven by his owa children; of which 
< thole which eſcaped his fury, were only four, Fupiter, 
«« Juno, Plute, and Neptune by-which is ſhadowed 


which 


* torth the four Elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and Waters: 


& win 
[44 dev! 

II. 
ing 1n 
tail 1n 


his ten 


& hind. - 


_ © leiſure to amend. 
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« which are not- periſhable by the all cutting; fickle of 
&« Feyouring t1Mme. | 
JI. Martiznus Capella depicts him an old man, hold- 
ing in his right hand a Serpent, with the end ot its 
tail in its mouth, turning round with a very ſlow pace, 
his temples-girt with-a green wreath, and the hair of 
his head and beard , mix white, | 
| & The wreath on his head ſhews the Spring time; his 
&« ſnowy hair and beard, the approach of chugliſh win- 
& ter; the ſlowneſs of the Serpents motion, the ſlug- 
« oiſh revolution of that Planct. 


 *-IV. Macrobins deſcribes him with a Lions head, 1 
Dogs head, and a Wolfs head. 5 


« By the Lions head 1s ſignified the time preſent 
« {which is alwayes ſtrongeſt, - for that which is, mu 


« needs be more powerful than that which is not: } 


« by-the dogs head, the time to come, ( which always 
*« fawns on us, and by whoſe alluring delights we ars 
« drawn oh to vain-and uncertain hopes; ) and by the 
« wolfs head, time paſt, ( which greedily devoureth 
« whatever it finds, leaving no memory thereof be- 
V. Maercbias alſo faith that among the reſt, of his 
"280 his feet are tyed together with threds of 
0ol. ; a X E: "4 4 


* 


_ , * Bywhichis ſhewed,that God does nothing 1m haſte; 
. © hot ſpeedily caſtigates the iniquitiesof man, but pro- 


* ceeds ſlowly and unwillingly, to give them tim an 
: VI. Exſcbizes faith, that Aftatte 4 the ' daughter of 
Calum, wife and ſiſter of Saturn ) did place allo up-, 
on his head two wings,” demonſtrating by the one; the, 
excelltency and perfe&ion of the mind 3 by che other, 
flieforce of: ſence and underſtanding. © , 
* The Platovicks underſtand by Sher the nind,ehd, | 
: «< it 
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« its inward contemplation of things cceleſiial, and 
« therefore called the time in which he lived, the golden 

« Age, it being replete with quietne(s, concord) and true 
< content, 


ata 
—— tl. 
————. 


CHAP. XIII, 


How the Antients depiGed Jupiter, 


I. '@ Rphens deſcribes him with golden locks, having 

on his temples peeping forth, two golden horns, 

his eyes ſhining, his break large and fair, having on his 
ſhoulders, wings. 

« By the golden locks is ſignified the Firmament, 

* and its glorious army of tralucent Stars: by his 
* two horns, the Eft and F/et : by his cycs, the Sun 
* and Moon: by his breaſt, the ſpacious ambulation of 
© theair 5 and by his wings the fury of the winds. 

UE. Porpbyrizs and Swida depicture the Image of Fu- 
Fiter ſitting upon a firm and immoveable ſeat 3 the up- 
per parts naked and uncloathed, the lower parts cover- 
ed and inveſted; in his left hand a Scepter 3 in his 
right hand a great Eagle, joined with the figure of 
Vittoria. 

. © This Image was erected in Pirexs, a ftately and 
© magnificent gate of Athens : by the ſeat is ſhewed the 
** permanency of Gods power : the naked parts ſhew 
" that the compaſſion of the Divine power 1s always 
** manifeſt tothoſe of an underſtanding Spirit: the lows 
©* er parts covered, ſhew that while we wallow in the 
* world, and as it were rock'd aſleep with the illece- 
* brous blandiſhments thereof, that the divine know-= 
* edge is hid and obſcured from us ; by the Scepter is 
| « figniticd 
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« ſignified his rule over all things : by the Eazle and 
« F;Foris how all things ſtand in vaſſilage and ſubje* 
« &jon to the all commanding power. 

HI. Martianus d. pictures him with a regal crown, 
adorned with moſt precious and glittering ftones 3 over 
his ſhoulders, a thin vail ( made by Pallar own hands ) 
all white, in which is inſerted divers ſmall pieces of glals 
repreſenting the molt reſplendent Stars in his right 
hand he holdeth two balls, the one all of gold, the 0+ 
ther half gold, half Silver; in the other hand an Ivory 
Harp with nine ſtrings, ſitting on a foot-cloth, wrought, 
with firange works, and Peacocks frathersz and neat 
his fide lyeth a tridental gold emb. fled maſs. 4 

IV. Plutarch faith that in Crete, he had wholly hu- 

mane ſhape and proportion, but without ears. :- 
. &« By that was ſignified that Superiours and Judges 
© ought not to be carried away by prejudice nor per- 
* ſwaſion, but Gand firm, ſicdfali and upright to all 
*y ithout partiality. | | | 

V. Contrariwiſe the Lacedemmians framed his pis 

ture with four cars.. ;Þ-4 : 
. « By that they ſignified that God heateth and un- 
« qerſtandeth all thingsz and that Princes and Judges, 
* ought to hear all informations , before they deliver 
« dettnitive. ſentence or judgment. YEE 

VI. Pauſanias faith that in the temple of Minervs 
( among the A-gizes ) the ſtatue of Fupiter was made 
with three eyes 3 two of them 1n their right places 3 
the other in the middle of his fore-head. 

- * By which is fignifed his three Kingdoms, the one + 

* Heaven the other earth ; the lati Sea. .. Eg 
. VIE. With the E/eans ( a people of Greece ) the Sta* 
te of Fove was compacted ot Gold and Ivory, cm- 
PrbA with a Coronet of Olive leaves in. his right 
and the Image of Viforia 3 in, his lett a Scepter , 0: 

Ks: th 
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the top of which was mounted the portraiture of an 
Eagle, upon a ſeat of Gold, enchaſed with the forms 
of many unknown birds and fiſhcs, upheld and ſup- 
ported by four Images of Vidoris. 

VIII. In Cariz (a place of the lefler Aſs) the Sta« 
tue of Fupiter was made holding in one of his hands a 
pole axe. | 

« The reaſon of this was, as Plutarch faith, from 
'© Hercules, who overthrowing Hippolyta the Ama- 
& zonian Queen, took it from her, and gave it to Om- 
« phale his witea Lydian. The Platoniſts underſtand by 
« 7Tupiter, the ſoul of the world ; and that divine ſpirit, 
* through whoſe Almighty Power, every thing receives 
« its being, and preſervation, 


6 ——— 


CHAP, XIV, 
How the Antients depi@ed Mars; 


T. Acrobizus (aith that the Pictures of Mars were 

adorned and beautified with the Sun-beams, 
in aS lively a manner as could be deviſed; with an A- 
ſpect herce, terrible, and wrathful, hollow red eyes, 
quick in their motion, face all hairy with long curled 
locks on his head, depending even to his ſhoulders of a 
coal black colour , ſtanding with a ſpear in the one 
hand, and a whip in'the other. 

It. He is alſo ſometimes depicted on horſe-back 
and fometimesin a Chariot, drawn with horſes called 
Fear and Horror: ſonie ſay the Chariot was drawn 
with two men, which were called Fury and Violence. 

Ill: Seatizs faith he wore on his head a helmet moft 
bright and ſhining, ſo hery as it ſeemed, there iſſued 

flaſhes 


Www WW. 5 . 
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Aaſhes of lightning 3 a breaſt plate of Gold, inſculp'd 
with fierce and ugly Monſters; his (hi:Id depaintcd all 
over with blood, enchaſed with detormed b-afts, with 
a ſpear and whip in his hands, drawn in a Chariot with 
two horſes, Fary and Violence, driven with two churliſh 
coach-men, I/rath and Deſtruftion. | 

IV. Ifidorns ſaith that the Picture of Mars was de- 

ainted with a naked breaſt. 

« By which is ſignified that men ought not to be ti- 
&© morous in warr, but valiantly and boldly expoſe 
« themſelves to hazards and dangers. 

V. Statizs ſaith that the houſe of Mars was built in 
an obſcure corner of Thracia, made of rulty,black Iron 
the Porters which kept the gates were Horror and Mad- 
neſs3 within the houſe inhabited Fury, Wrath, Impiety, 
Fear, Treaſon and Violence, whole governe(s was Diſ- 
cord, ſcated in a regal throne, hoiding in one hand a 
_ (word, in the other a baſin tull of humane 

lood. 

VI. Ariofto, deſcribing the Court of Mars faith, that 
in every part and corner of the ſame were heard moſt 
ſtrange Ecchoes, fearful (hricks, threatnings, and dil» 
malcryes 3 in the midſi of this palace was the Image of 
Vertue, looking fad and penſive, full of ſorrow, dif- 
content and melancholy, leaning her head on herarm : 
hard by her was ſeated in a chair Fyryin triumph : not 
far from her ſate Dea:b, with a bloudy (tern counte- 
nance, offering upon an Altar in mens skulls, humane 
blood, conſecrated with coals of fire, ferch'd from many 
yy and Towns, burnt and ruinated by the tyranny 
Ot War, | | 
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CHAP. Xv. 
How the Antients depiFed Phabus or Sol. 


f, Acrobius ſaith that in Aſſyria was found the Sta- 
tue of Apllp, Phebus or Sol, the father of AX. 
{culapins, in the form of a young man, and beardlc(s, 
polithed with Gold, who ſtretching out his Arms, held 
in his right hand a Coachmans whip; and in his l.& a 
thunderbolt with ſome ears of Corn, 

<< The Tyrant of Syracuſe, Dionyſizes, with fury pul'cd 
< off the beard fromthe figure of Aſen/apius, (aying it 
© was very incongruous that the father ſhould be beard: 
& leſs, and the ſon have one fo exceed ny long, 

Il. Exſebizs ſaith that in Epype the Image of $1 was 
ſctina ſhip, carried up, and ſupported by a Cr»codile : 
and that they (before letters were invented ) framed the 
ſh-p2 of the Sun, by a Scepter, in the top of which 
was dextcrouſly engraven an eye. - 

<* The Scepter ſignified Government : the eye, the 
* power Which over-ſces and bchojds all things. 

II. The Lacedemonians depictcd Apollo with four 
eaxs, and as many hands. 

«*« By which was ſignified the judgment and pru- 
* dence of God, being {wift and ready to hear, but 
* flow toſpeak, and from thence grew that proverb a+ 
* tmong the Grecians. TEES 

IV. Herod-tus reporteth that the Phexicians had the 
Statue of the Sun made in black ſtone, large-and ſpaci» 
ous at bottom, but ſharp and narroy at OP, which 
they boafted to have had from Heaven. | 

V. Laciantias faith that in Perſia, Phe#bus or Apollo 
'was their chieteft God, and was thus deſcribed z he had 
X , Fa _—_ 4 y e . the 
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the head of a Lyon habited according to the Perſian 
cuſiom, wearing on his bead ſuch ornaments as the wo- 
men of Perſia uſed, holding by main force a white 
Cow by the horns. 
« The head of the Lion ſheweth the Suns Dominion 
« jn the ſign Leo; the Cow ſhews the Moon, whole 
« exaltation is Tawrus : and his forceable holding, the 
« Moons Eclipſe which ſhe cannot avoid. 

VI. Pawſanias, te}lcth thatin Patra a City of Achaia, 
a meralline Statue of Apollo was found in the propor- 
tion of an Qx or Cow. 

VII: Locianus faith that the Afſyriaxs ſhaped him 
with a long beard ( ſhewing his perteion 3 )) upon his 
breaſt a ſhield ; in his right hand a ſpear, in the top of 
which was Viftoria ; in his left hand Arthos, or the Sun 
flower : this body was covered with a veſiment, upon 
which was painted the head of Meduſa, from which 
dangled downwards many {warms of fnakes 3 on the 
one fide of him Ezgles flying, on the other fide a lively 
Nymph. | 

"VAL The Egyptians compoſed the ſtatue of the Sun 
in the ſhape of a man, with his head half ſhaven. 

* By the head balt ſhaven, is ſignified that though his 
« beauty or ſhining may be clouded for a time, yet that 
&« he will return and beautify the ſame with his priſtin 
« brightneſs; as the growing of the hairs ( which fg- 
« nify his beams ) to their full extent and perfection a» 
£ain may denote. 

IX. Martianus thus deſcribes him; upon his head 
(faith he ) he wears a royal and gorgzous Crown , 
inchaſed with multitudes of precious Gems 3 three of 
which beautifie his fore-head 3 ſix his temples 3 and 
three other the hindermoſt part of the Crown : his hair 
hanging down in trefſes, looks like retined Gold, and 
his Countenance wholly like flame : his veſtment is thvny 
R & {ubtil, 
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ſabtil, and wrovght with fine purple and gold; in his 
xight hand he holds a. bright ſhield 3 and -inhis .lett a 
flaming fixe-brand : on his feet he hath two wings, be- 
ſet with fiery Carbuncles. | 
- X. Euſebius writeth that in Elephantinopolis ( a City 
in Egypt ) the Image of Apolls was framed to the due 
likeneſs of a man throughout the body, ſave only, that 
he had the head of a Ram, with young ang (mall hcrns, 
and his aſpect of a Cerulean and blqwiſh green, not un- 
like to that of the Sea. | 
* The head of the Ram ſignifies the Sun's exaltation 

« in the ſign Aries 3 and the young horns the change'or 
New of the Moon, made by her conjunction with the 
Sun, :n which ſhe looks blewiſh. - | 


There might you ſee with greateſt 5kill intexed, 
The prrtraigure of P:&bus lively drawn 3 
And bis fair Siſters ſhape thereto annexed, 
Whoſe ſhining parts ſeem'd ſhadowed o're with lawn. 
And 1b ugb with equal art both were explain'd, 
And workmens care gave each of them 1beir due, 
Tet to the view preat difference remiin'd, 
In balir, ſhape, aſp:@, and in their hue. 
: For one of them muſt give the day bis light : 
And ih' other reign Commandreſs of the night. 


we 


CHAP. XVL 
How the Antients depited Venus. 
1. Er Statue is framed in the ſhape of a moſt beauti- 
| ful and young woman, ſtanding upright ina 


huze ſhell of fiſh, drawn by two other molt ugly and 
"—_ 4” & : ' 5 _ x ] , # 15 ſtrange 
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range Fiſhes, as Ovid at large noteth. "4 


; IL. Pawfanias faith ſheis drawn in a Coach, through 


[ 


the airy paſlages, with two white Doves ( as Apuleius 
alſo affirmeth ) which are called the birds of Ve 


TMs 6 

INT. Horace and Virgil affirm that the Chariot of Ve* 
#45 is drawn by two white Swans, of which Statiz als 
ſo maketh mention, whe ſaith that thoſe birds 'are 
molt mild, innocent, and harmleſs, and therefore given 
unto Venus. | | 

Iv. Praxitiles an excellent engraver .in the Iſland of 
Guides, made her Image naked, and without clothes, 
as alſo did the Grecians. 
 « By which was ſignified that all luxurious and lis 
« centious- people, were by their inordinat@lulis, like 
& beaſts deprived of fence, and letr as it were na- 
Q@ ked and deſpoyled of reaſon, and undcrftanding, z 
« and oftentimesallo ſtripped thereby of their riches, 
© poods and eſtates. 

V. LaGantizs faith that the Lacedemoniqns framed 
aud compoſed the Image of Venxs all armed like a War- 
xior, holding in one hand a ſpear, in the othera ſhield 
or target. | 
 « And this was by reaſon of a certain Victory which 
© the women of that place got over their encmies, the 
** people of Meſſenia,which {uccels they ſuppoſed to have 
* proceeded from the power and aſfitiance of Venus, as 
& inſpiring theſe womens hearts with courage, fiout- 

© nels and reſolution. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


the top, as their tails do at the lower end. 


& Cadxceators. 


thin vail made of Purple Silk. 


the Image of a ram. 


V., Among 
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How the Antients depiGed Mercury. 


LT He Antients deſcribed him in the ſhape of a young 
ci man without a beard, with two ſmall wings tix- 
ed behind his ſhculders and ears, his body almoſt all 
naked, fave that trom his ſhoulders depended a thin 
vail, which winded and compaſſed about all his body ; 
in his right hand he held a golden purſe, and in his left 
* a Caduceus, or {naky ſtaff to wit, a ſlender white 
wand, about which two Serpents do annodate and en- 
twine themſelves, whole heads meet together juſt at 


<« This reſemblance was called Concordia or Signum 
« Pacisz upon which it came to paſs, that Embaſſa- 
&* dors, and great men in matters of State, carried al- 
« ways in their hand ſuch alike ſtaff, and were called 


II. Apwleizs writeth that Mercury was a very youth, 
having very ſhort hair on his head of an Amber colour, 
and curled, having for a veſtment only a fubtil and 


UII. Margianus Capella deſcribes him young, yet of a 
firong and well compoſed body, with certain young 
hairs of a yellowiſh colour ſprouting out of his chin. 

'- IV. Pawſanias ſaith that in a Province of Corinth, 
he was depicted like a young man carrying a ram upon 
his ſhoulders 7 and that a Statue ( brought from Ar- 
cadiz unto Rome ) excCted in the temple of F 
Iympicus , had on its head a helmet of engraven ſteel 3 
Id over his ſhoulder, a coat, who held under his arm 


wpiter O- 


| 


£ 
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V. Among ſome of the Egyptians his Image was 
framed with a head like a dogs, holding in his right 
hand a Caducexs or fnaky wand 3 fhaking with his left 
2 green bough of a Palm. 

« By the head of the dog was underſtood ſubtilty 
« and crattineſs ( no beaſt being fo ſubtil as a dog); ) by 
« the ſnaky wand the power of wiſdom and Elo- 
& quence 11 producing of peace, ſignified by the green 
© palms 

VI, By ſome he was depicted in the fimilitude of a 
very aged man, his head almoſt bald, ſaving that on 
the ſides there remained ſome few hairs, ſhort and cur- 
Id ; his look grim, {evere and ſowrz his complexion of 
2 tawny, antient hue his upper garment, of a Lions 
skin 3 in his right hand a huge pole-ax, 1n his left hand 
an Irew bow 3 at his back hanging a Quiver of ficel- 
headed arrows: to the end of his tongue were faſtn-d 
many ſmall chains ot Gold, at whoſe ends were tyed 
multitudes of all forts of men, ' which he ſeemed to 
draw unto him 3 looking alwayes backward, to behold 
the innumerable troops ot people following him. 

« By this deſcription is fignihed the all-powerful and 
« attraQive vertue of Eloquence; which by his age 
« is underttood to be found only in old, wiſe and expe+» 
* xienced men, as being in them more mature and per- 
© fect, than in thoſe of younger years, of which Homer 
« {peaks at large in his Commendatien and Praiſe of 
* Neſtor : from whoſe mouth ( faith he ) plentifully 
*« rolled forth moſt pleaſant and dulcid ſtreams ; whoſe 
*© pen diſtilled cryſtalline drops of delicious ſweetneſs 3 
* whole works and fruits ſo compleatly adorned with 
* golden fentences , afſwageth the malice of time, and 
* mitigateth and allayeth the ſpight- of forgetfulneſs, 
* that his perpetuity is engraven in the braſs lcaved 


* books of eternal memory, never to be blotted out. = 
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Lib.IV. 
CHAP. xvIII. 
How the Antients depied Diana or Luna, 


J. Tang, Cyntbla, Lucina, or Luna was according 

to Propertius depicted, in the likeneſs of a young 
beautitul virgin 3 having on either {ide of her forchead 
rwo {mall ghſtering horns; newly putting torth, drawn 
through the air in a purple coloured Coach, by two 
{witt paced horſcs, the one of a {ad Colour, the other 
of a white. MZ Das 

© Thele two differing horſes Boccace faith, ſhew that 
« ſhe hath power both in the day and night. 

H. Claudianus faith that her Chariot is drawn by 
two white Bullocks, ( which Image the Egyptians wor- 
ſhiped with great zeal and reverence ) having one of 
their flanks beſpotted with divers ſtars, and. on their 
heads two ſuch ſharp horns, as the Moon hath in her 
chiefeſt wain, | Edt 

HI. Cicgro deſcibes her ſtatue ( which he brought 
out of a temple in Cicilia ) of a wonderful height, 
and large dimenſion, the whole body covered with a 
thin vail, of a youthful aſpe&, holding -in her right 
hand a lively burning torch, and in her left an Ivory 
bow, with a Quiver of Silver headed arrows hanging 
at her back. 

© IV. The Poets ( whocall her the goddeſs of hunt- 
ing and imperial governeſs of Woods and Groves ) de» 
{cribe herin the habit of a young Nymph, with her bow 
ready bent in her hand, and a Quiver of arrows 
hanging by her left ſide; a (wife paced Greyhound falt 
tycd to her right ſide, with a collar abouchis neck 3 
and after her following troops of Syloan Virgins, 


which 


Mont Kc 
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which are chaſt, and are called the Nymphs of Dj- 


ana. 


V. Theſe Virgins and Votreſſes of the Goddeſs, we 


thus deſcribe, 


Scarce mounted Sol upcu bis glorious Car, 
When ore tbe lofty hills, and lowly plain, 
Running apace, you mizht perceive af ar 
A Troop of Amazons t0 poſt amain. | 
But when they nearer came unto your view, 
Tou might diſcern Diana and her Crew. 
A careleſs crew of lively Nymphs, deſpiſing 
The joyous pleaſures and delights of love 3 
Waſting their days'in rural ſports deviſing : 
Which know no other, nor will other prove, 
Wing'd with deſire to overtake the chaſe, 
Away they flung with #yreſiſted pace. 
Their necks aud purple veined arms are bare, 
And. from their Toory ſhowlders to their knee, 
A Silken veſtment o're their thin they wear, 
Through which a piercing eye might chance to ſee, 
Cloſe to their bodies is the ſame engirted, 
Bedeck'd with pleaſing flowers their inſerted. 
Eachin her hand a Silver bow doth hold, 
With well ftor'd quivers hanging at their backs : 
Whoſe arrows being ſpent they miry be bold 
To borrow freely of each others packs. 
Thus are theſe nimble shipping Nympbs aiſpla id, 
That do attend that Goddeſr, 2 ueen and Maid. 


VL. In Arcadia ſaith Pauſanias was a fhatue of Diz- 
na, covered over with the skin of a Hind, and from her 
ſhoulders hung a Quiver of Arrows; in the one hand 2 
burning Lamp,the other leaning upon the heads of two 
ferpents, and before her feet a hound. | 

VII. The 
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VII. ole ary worſhiped her under the name of 
Ir and depicured her covered with a black and ſable 
veſtment, in token that the her felt givech no light 3 
holding in one hand a Cymbal, in the other an earthen 
veſſel of water , upon which a+ Servizs faith , many 
thought her to be the Genius of Ez yp. 

« By the Cymbal is ſhewed the murmurings, and 
« roarings of Ni/#s, when it overflows Eyypr ; and by 
« the other vcſſ.] the nature of the Country, whuch is 
* moiſt and full of lakes, pools and rivers. 


—_—— ti 


CHAP. XIX, 


How the Antients depiFed Janus. 


Ly Anus is depicted with two faces 3 'in the one of his 
J hands is a long rod or wand} in the other a 
Rey. | 

*© The two faces of Fans Lignitie time 3 the one be- 
< ing withered and hoary, ſhews time paſt 3 the other 
« youthful and beardlefs, time to come. 
I. Pliny (aith that Nuwms King of the Romans, cauſed 


the ſtatue of Fane to be hewed out in ſuch ſort, that, 


the fingers of his hands appeared to be three hundred 
fixty hve, to ſhew that he was God of the year, 
whereupon they called the firft month of the year Fa- 
muarius, trom Janus their God. | 

« Under the tect of Fans is oftentimes placed, twelve 
« Altars, ſhewing thereby the months of the year, or 
* {igns of the Zodiack, through which Sol makes his 
* revyulution. | 

IE. The Phenicians, as Cicero and Macrobiigs report, 
framed his Imagein the form of aſcrpent, hio1ding her; 

cal 
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tail in her mouth, and continually turning round. 

iv. Somedepited Fanns with four faces, ( as were 

thoſe ſtatues which were found.in divers places of Taſ- 
Cany- | OP” 
« By the four faces was ſignificd the four ſeaſons of 
« the year, Spring', Summer, Autumn and Winter : 
* which ſome think to be Venus, Ceres, Bacchns and 
« Vulcan; and ſoinetimes the winds with /Eolus their 
* Commander. 


<— 
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CHAP. XX 
How the Antients depiFed Aurora. 


[TJ Omer deſcribes her like a young Virgin, having 

her hair diſheveled, and hanging loofe about 
her ſhoulders, being of the colour of the pureſt gold, ſit- 
tingin a golden chair, with all her veſtments of that 
hue and colour. 

I. Virgilfaith, that upon the inſtant time of the ſa- 
ble nights departure, ſhe cometh with one of her hands 
full of Roſes, Gilliflowers and Lillies, taken out of a 
basket which ſhe carrics in the other hand, which ſhe 
beſprinkles on the marble pavement of the lower Hea- 
vens, adorning the Sun with unſpeakable beauty. 

HI. Others deſcribe her, holding in one hand a 
flaming torch, and drawn in a gorgeous and ſtar be= 
ſpotted Chariot, by winged Pegaſzs 3 which favour fhe 
obtained of Jupiter by many importunate requeſts, pre* 
ſently after the downfall of Bellerophon. 

IV. She is as it were the Herald and Meſſenger of 
Ph#bus, who receives her being from the vertue of 


his beams3 and is no others but that rabicund and Ver< 
o ET milion 
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milion bluſh in Heaven, which Sos firſt appearance 
worketh in the Orient , and trom thence deſcending 
bcautifics our Hemiſpbere with ſuch a reſplendency. See 
the tenth Setion of the one and twentieth Chapter of 
the firtt Book. | 


CHAP. XXI, 
How the Antients depiFed Juno, 


I. He was ſet forth by the Ancients like a middle a. 
ged woman, holding in one hand a ſaver veſlcl, 
in the other a ſharp Spear: and Homer faith ſhe was 
drawn in a Chariot gliſtering with precious ſtones; 
whoſe wheels were-Ebony, and their nails fine fil ver; 
mounted upon a filver feat; and, drawn with horſes, 
which were faſtned with chains of gold. | 

II. Sheis oftentimes depicted with a Scepter in her 
hand, to ſhew that ſhe hath the beſtowing ot Govern- 
ments, Authorities and Kingdoms. _ 

II. Martianxs depicts her ( fitting in a chair under 
Fupiter ) with a thin veil over her. head, with a Coro« 
Net upon it, inchaſed and adorned with many precious 
Jewels her inward veſtment fine and glittering 3 over 
which depended a mantle of a ſad and darkith colour 
yet with a ſecret ſhining beauty 3 her ſhoes of an ob- 
ſcure,and. ſable colour; in her right hand a thunder- 
bolt; and in her other a loud noiſcd Cymbal. 

TV. Pauſaiar ſaith that in a temple in Corinth, her 
" Natue (made of Gold and Iyory ) was adorned with 
a glorious Crown, on which was inſculped the pictures 
of the Grover with a Pomegranate in the one hand,. 
With a Scepter ( on the top of which a Cuckow } * 
cnc 
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the other : for that Fupiter, when he was firſt enamou» 
xd of F#"s, transformed himſelf into that bird: 

« Touching this tory { and others of like kind ) 
&« Pauſanjas {aith, that although he did not believe ſuch 
« chings to be true, nor any others, which are (o writ 
&« ten of the Godsz yet faith he, they are not altoge-. 
« ther to be rejeRed, in that there were no ſuchthings 
& reported but that they were impleated and filled 
« with myſteries, and carried in themſelves an inward 
© meaning, and ſecret underſtanding, the which no 
<« doubt ſome might by their writings have unſhadows 
%ed, if the tyranny vf fore paſſcd tunes had not de» 
* firoyed and obliterated the ſame. 

V. Tertullian writeth that in Argrs a City in Greeee, 
the ſtatue of Fans was covered all over with the boughs 
of a Vine, and underneath her feet lay the skin of a 
Lion, which diſcovered the hatred and diſdain ſhe bare 
towards Baecbus and Hercules, to whom ( as the Poets 
lay ) ſhe was fiep-mother. 

VI. Some have painted her a middle aged wotnan, 
holding in one hand a poppey flower or head 3 with 2 
yoke or pair of fetters lying at her feet. 

« By the yoke was meant the band of marriage, 
« which tyeth man and wife together 3 and by the . 
« Poppey, fruitfulne(s or the innumerable iſſue of chils 
«* dren, which are brought forth into the world ( fig 
© niftied by the roundnefs of the Poppey head, and its 
© numberleſs ſeeds therein contained, ) From hence 
* many ſuppolc herto be the goddels of marriage. 


CHAP, 


i 


CHAP. XXII. 


How the Antients depied Ops or Tellus, 


I. Artianus (aith, that Ops ( the wife of Saturs ) 
' I'VI is anold woman, of great bigneſs, continu- 
ally bringing forth children, with whom ſhe is encom- a—— 
paſſed and ſet round, going in a green veſtment, with 
a-veil over her body, (potted with divers colours, 
wrought with infinite curious knots, and ſet with all 
ſorts of Gems and Metals. How 
H. Yarro( out of Boccace) thus deſcribes her : ſhe is 
crowned( faith he) with a Crown inſculp*d with Ca» 
files and Towers'3 her apparel green, overſhaded 
with boughs ; in the one hand a Scepter, in the other 
8 Ball or Globe; and near to her a Chariot of four 
wheels, drawn by four Lions. | 
» © By the Crown is ſignified the habitations of the 
* earth; by the greenneſs and boughs,the increaſe there- 
<« of; by the Scepter,the Kingdoms and Governments of I Sea (h 
« the world 3 by the ball, the roundne(s thereof ; by I} from 
< the Chariot, - the continual motion, change and alte- ſhape 


G'ration of things; by the Lions, the wiſdom and I 
<« Rrength of mankind, by which things are carried on * Hol 
4 and managed. - © diy 
HL Ifdorxs (aith that this Goddeſs was painted If * thre 
holding a key in one of her hands : which ſhewsthat 14 
in the winter the bowels of the carth are locked up by Ing ov 
reaſon of cold; which at the approach of Spring and ith, col 
Summer is unlocked again. In. 


. IV.. She was ſometimes depifted in the form of an jong 

ancient woman, having her head circumcin& with 

ears of corn , holding in her hand a poppey-head : moet 
drawn ("the 
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drawn in a Chariot ( as Orpbens Faith ) with two fierce» 
and untamed Dragonz. 

V. Theearth is alfo called Cardhs which many have. 
depicted with torches, lights and fire-bragds in her 


hs ; as Praxiteles in a temple, ſeated upon a pro+ 
montory of Attica, 


A — —_ 


CHAP, XXIIL 
How the Anitents depicted Neptune and the 
Sea Gods. 

N= Opmone among the Antients is depainted with 
exal countenances,  fometimes with. mild 
and pleaſant looks, fornetimes with lowring and (ad, 
znd at other times with a mad, furious, and angry as» 
ſpe&z naked, holding in his hand a ſilver trident or 
forked mace,ſtanding upright inthe concavity of a great 
Sea ſhell, forcibly drawn by two monſtrous horſes, which 
from the middle downwards have the proportion and 

ſhape of fiſhes, as Statins ſaith, 
« That variety of Aſpect ( according to Vi rot and 


« Fl omter ) is given him from the Sea, in that it ar ſuns 
* dry times ſheweth it ſelf fo: and the trident, the 


« three Gulfs of the Mediterranean Sea. 


Il. Sometimes he is depainted with a thin veil hang- 
ing over one of his ſhoulders, of a Cernlean or blew- 
colour. 
INI. * Lucius fetteth him down with miatytllous 
ſong hair hanging down over his ſhoulders, of 'a very 
and darkiſh colour. © 
'« Yet Servius ad others affirm thiar all the GS 5 'of 


" the. Sea were for the moſt part in the ſhape's olds 
S 2. {« men 
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* men with white and hoary hairs, proceeding from the 
*- froth or ſpume of the -=þ , fixt 
IV. Plato deſcribes him in a ſumptuous Chariot, fie 
holding in one hand the reins of a bridle ; inthe other 
a whip, drawn by Sca-borfſes galloping, 

V. Martianus deſcribes him of a greeniſh com. 
plexion, wearing a white Crown : lignifying thereby 
the ſpume and froth of the Sea. 

VI. Glaxcas ( another Sea God ) faith Philoftratur, 
hath a long white beard and hair, foft and dropping a- 
bout his ſhoulders; his eyes green and gliſtering 3 his 
brows full of wrinkles, and green ſpots; his breaſt all 0- 
ver-grown with greeniſhSea weed or mols,his belly and 
from thence downwards fiſh like, full of fins and (cales. 

VII. Golates ( a Sea Goddeſs) is deſcribed( by the 
ſaid Philoftratzs ) to be drawn ina ſtrange framed Cha- 
riot, by two mighty Dolphins, which were guided by 
two filverreins held in the handsof old Triton's daugh» 
ters 3 over her head, a Canopy made of Purple ilk and 
Glver, with her hair hatiging careleſly over her ſhoul- 
ders. 

See another deſcription of ber at the ſeventh Seflion of 
tbe one and tiventieth Chapter of the . 

VI. Oceanus( the father of all the Sea Gods ) faith 
Thales Milefins,is depainted, drawn on a glorious Cha- 
riot, accompanied and attended with a mighty com- 
pany of N, mpbs 3 with the face of an old man, and a 
long white beard. _ 

IX. Zolus is depainted with ſwoln blub checks, 
like one that with mainforce ſtrives to blow a blaſts 
two. (mall wings upon: his ſhoulders, and a fiery high 
countenance. by 
 He'is called the God and Ruler of the winds, whoſe 
deſcriptions are in the three and 1wentieth Chapter of tht 


iff Book, 
| gn | X. Thetis 
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X. Thetis ( another Sca Goddeſs ) is depifted by the 
fixth Section of the one and twentieth Chapter of the 
firſt Book. 


M———_ 


CHAP. XXIV. 


b— 


How the Antients depiFed Nemeſis. 


1.CHe was by Macrebizs deſcribed with wings on her 
. © ſhoulders 3 hard by her fide the rudder of a ſhip, 
ſhe her ſelf ſtanding upright upon 2 round wheel; hold- 
ing = her right hand a golden ball, in the other a 
a whip. 

I. Fe is often.depictcd, holding the bridle of an 
horſe in one hand, in the other a ſtaff. 

INI. Chryfippes ( a5 Anlus Gellius faith ) deſcribed her 
like a young Virgin, beautifuland modeſt, with an eye 
prying round about her, for which cauſe the ancients 
called her the all-diſcerning Lady. 

« This Nemeſis, as Pawſanias and Amianus Marcelli- 
&« 227 ſay, ' was hcld to be the Goddels of Puniſhments, 
« who caſtigates the offences of MaletaCtors, with 
< pains and torments, according to their ſins and de. 
< meritsz and rewarding the vertuous with honour 
<« and dignities : ſhe was the daughter of Fufticia ( who 
« dwells and inhabits very ſecretly, within the houſe of 
«Eternity, recording the offences of the wicked ) and 
« 2 molt (ſevere and cruel puniſher of arrogancy and 
« yain glory. Macrobius faith, that this Nemeſis was 
< adored among the Epyptiany ( by them called alto 
« Rhammaeſia ) as the revenger and chief enemy of 
« Pride, Inſolency, and Haughtineſs; and that ſhe had 
« ere and dedicated unto her, a moſt ately and mag- 
© nitique ſtatue of Marble. S 3 CHAP. 


Polygraphices. 


Lib. IV, 


CHAP. XXV. 


How the Antients depied Pan, 


Þ An ( the God of Flocks and Sheep ) is from the 
| middle upwards in proportion like a man, with 
his face ruddy and ſanguine, being very hairy ; his skin 
and breaſt covered with the skin of a ſpotted Doe or 
Leopard in the one hand a ſhepherds hook, in the 0- 
thera whiſtle : from the middle downwards the per- 
{:& ſhape of a goat, in thighs, legs and feet, | 
* HM. Fuftine (aith, that Pan's Statue was made in a 
temple in Rome, near the hill Palatine, appearing to 
the view all naked, aving that jt was lightly enfha- 
dowed and covered with a Goatsskin. h 

« Thereby is ſignified that'(as it was reputed in thoſe 
« days ) Pan kept his habitation among Hills, Woods 
& and Groves, who was indeed moſt of any adored and 
e* worſhiped by Shepherds, as he that had'the peculiar 
« care and Government of their flocks. ha 


Goat-eared Pan, bis ſmall tipt, new grown born 
Advance themſelves, about whoſe either ſide 
A flowry Garland twines, and there adorns 
Hts curled Temples with a wondrows Pride» 
' His face is of a bigh and red4iſh bluſh, 
From which hangs down @ ſtiff rough beard or buſh. 
And for his bodies veſtzere be doth wear 
T be fineſt skin of the moſt ſpotted Doe, 
That ever any in thoſe woods did bear, 
Which from his ſhoulder looſe hangs to his toe. 
' Andwhen be walks, he carries in bis band. 
A S bepberds book, made of a knotleſs wand. 


« Corvith 
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« Servins ith; by theſhorns is ſignified either the 
« Beams of the Sun, or New of the Moon, at what 
« time the is horned: his red face ſignifies the clement 
« of fire: his long beard, the Air : his ſpotted garment, 
« the larry firmament ; his Shepherds hook, the rule 
* 2nd Government of nature. 

IV. After the form of Par were the Fans, Sytans, 
Satyres and Fairies ſet forth, having little ſhort hottts 
growing on their heads, with (mall ears, and (hort 
8 | . NIN 
<« Theſe are held 4mong ſome people in very great 
< regatt and obſervance, being of a wonderful ipeed in 
«© ruhning. Plutarch wtiteth , that there was one of 
@ theſe brought and preſented for a rare gift unto 
« Fyl/z, as he returtied from the wats againft Mj- 
« thridates. pd 

V. Plato underftandeth by Par, Reaſon and Know- 
ledge 3 which is twofold; the one of a man, the 
other of a beaſt : by the upper part of Pan, he 
ſignifies truth, accompanied with Reaſon , which 
being Divine, lifteth man up towards Heaven 5 
by the lower parts of him is ſignified the falfe- - 
neſs, beaſtlineG and rudeneſs of thoſe, which living 
here in the World, ' are only delighted with 
the pleaſures and fooliſh vanities thereof. 


—_— — 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
How the Antients depifed Pluto. 


I. Artianws faith that Pluto fſitteth ( in the lower 

region ) majeſtically in a chair, holding in 

one of his hands a black imperial Scepter, and - = 
ca 
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' head a fiately Crown; at whoſe left hand fitteth his 
wife Proſerpina, attended with. many Furies, and evil 
Spinits, and at whoſe feet lycth chained the Dog Cerbe- 
rMS- 

IT. The ancients alſo have painted him drawn in a 
Chariot, drawn with tour furious black horſes, from 
out whoſe fiery nofirils proceedeth thick and ill-ſa- 
voured ſmoak, as Claudianus (aith. 

11. Some ſay that his head is encircled with a gar- 

land of Cypreſ; leaves; others with Narcifſzs leaves, 
-, © The firft ſhew ſadneſs and horror, uſed in burials, 
« 2nd about the dead : the other are more grateful, and 
«are uſed in memory of the: untimely death of that 
« youth. 

IV. Charon ( Plnto's Ferriman, which carries ſouls 
over the three rivers of Hell, Acheron, Cocytxs and Styx ) 
is deſcyibed old, yet exceeding ſfirong, with a black 
mantle hanging looſcly qver his ſhoulders, as Boecace 
and Servins ſay, 

©\By Charon: is underſtood time 3 and whereas he is 
6 ſuppoſed to have the tranſportation of ſouls from the 
& one {ide of thole rivers to the other; thereby is ſigni» 
& fied, that time, ſo ſoon as we arc born and brought 
© forth into the world, doth carry us along by little 
<« and little unto our deathsz and (o fetteth us over 
<« thoſe rivers, whoſe names by interpretation ſignifie 
K ſorrowfulneſs, for that we pals this life with mis» 

&« fery and adverſity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXxvIL 


How the Antients depiGed the Parce, or Siſters, 


I. He Siſters which are called Parce, are ſaid toat- 
tend upon Pluto, which are three, and are call- 
ed Claths, Lacbefis and Atropor. 

II. Clotho takes the charge of the Births and nativities 
of mortals: Longs of all che reſt of their life : and 4- 
"ew of their death, or departure out of this world. 

II, They are all three depicted fitting on a row, 
very bufily employed in their ſeveral offices; the young- 
eſt Siſter drawing out of a Diſtaff a reaſonable bi 
thread: the ſecond winding it about a wheel, _ 
turning the ſame, till it becames little and ſlender : the 
eldeſt ( which is aged and decrepit) tiood ready with 
her knife, when it ſhould be ſpun to cutit off * 

IV. And they arc deſcribed to be inveſted with white 
veils, and little Coronets on their heads, wreathed a- 
bout with garlands, made of the flowers of Yarciſſus. 


— 
— — > — 4 _ —_— 


CHAP. XXxVIII. 
How the Antients depif&ed Minerva, or Pallas. 


| Mirerve (as taken for Bellons) Licopbrones faith was 
depicted with a flaming tre-brand in her hand 

by the Antients. * | 
I, Moſt writers have deſcribed Mixerve in the ſhape 
of a young woman, of a lively and freſh countenance, 
yet of an angry look, fix'd ſicdfalt. eyc of a blewiſh 
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green colour, compleatly armed at all weapons, with 
along Spear in the one hand,; and in the other a Cryſtal 
ſhield, or target: upon her helmet a garland of Olive 
branches,and two childger,Fear and Horror, by her (ide 
with naked knives in their hands, ſeeming to threaten 
one another. Ne : 

INI. Pavuſanias ſaith that in Gyeece, the fiatue of Mi- 
nerva was made with an heltner, or the top of which 
was the ſhape of a Sphynx; and on the fides thereof, 
two carved Griffias. | | 

IV. Phidias making her ſtatue in Gyeece, placed on 
the cop of her Helmet the form of a Cock. BY. 

V. She was alſo painted in Greece, fitting or a (tool, 
and drawing forth little ſmall threads from a diftaff; for 
that the Ancients ſuppoſed her to be the inventreſs of 
- ſpinning and the like. | 
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CHAP. XXIX, 
Mow the Antients depiFed Vulcan. 


Low isdepicted, fianding, working and ham- 
mering in a Smiths forge, on the hill Ana, 
framing Thunderbolts for Fupiter, and faſhioning Ar- 
rows for the God of love. The opinions which the An- 
cients had of Vulcan were parious, in which reſp: be is 
ſhaped ſometimes in one form, ſometimes in another. 

I. Some make him lattie of one leg, of a very 
black and ſwarthy complexion, as it were all ſmoaky 3 
of a general ill ſhaped proportion in all his Lineaments 3 
and becauſe that he is the husband of Veaws, often de- 
picture her with him. | 

II. Alexander Nepolitanus telateth that in one fs 
® 
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of Egypt, was ered the ſiatue of Yi!cam, which held 
in one of its hands, the true and lively proportion of 
4 mole 5 and in his other hand a Thunderbolt. | 

« The mole was fo placed,.ecaule they thought he 
« ſent unſpeakable numbers of moles among them, as a 
« plague to then, which did eat, gnaw, and deſiroy 
« every thing which was good. 


— 


- — 
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CHAP. XXX. 
How the Antients depiGed Bacchus, 


Pp Hileftratus faith that his tatue was framed in 
| the likeneſs of a young man without a beard, of 
a corpulent and groſs body, his face of an high colour 
and big 3 about his head a garland of Ivy leavesz upon 
his temples two ſmall horns 3. and cloſe by his fide a 
certain beaſt, called a Leopard or Panther. | 

&« This deſcription is drawn from the nature of wine, 
* ( of which as the Poets feign, Bacchus is the God 
* whoſe inventer and finder out was certainly Noab, 
* which not only Moſes, but alſo Foſephus and LaGax- 
© zixs ſpecially affirm 3; wherefore ſome ſuppoſe him to 
«* be this God Bacchus. 

I. Claudianus (aith, that his Image or Statue is made 
all naked; thereby ſhewing the nakedneſs of thoſe 
which abuſe themlelves with wine, by which they re- 
veal and open thoſe things which ought to be concealed 
and kept hid, | 

II. Diodoras Sicnlns ſaith, that Bacchus among the 
Grecians was depicted in two ſeveral forms, the one of 
a very aged man, with a long beard, ſtiffand thick ; the 
other of youthful years, of a pleaſant and amorous a- 
ſpect. « By 
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< By the firſt is ſhewed the effects of the intemperate 
©« uſe of wine, which overcomes nature and brings 
<< with it old age ; by the other, how it cheriſhes and 
<* revives the heart, uſed moderately. 

IV. Mocrobizs faith that Bacchus was framed ſome- 
times in the likeneſs of a young child, ſometimes of a 
youth, ſometimes of a man 3 and ſometimes in the 
likeneſs of decrepit old age. 

— «+ By theſe was tignified the four ſcafons of the year, 
© the vine being dedicated to Sol, in whom they all cxifi. 

V. This Picture was made in the likeneſs of a Bull 
( among the'Cirenians, 2 people inhabiting the farther 
part of Perfia.) 

& The reaſon hereof was becauſe Proſerpine ( the 
« daughter of Fove ) brought him forth in that form. 

VI. Philoftratus ſaith that Bacchus was oftentimes 
drawn clothed in womens garments, and in a long pur« 
ple robez weating upon his head a Coronet of Roſes, 
with companions and followers, all in like looſe and 
wanton garments, faſhioning themſelves,ſome like rural 
Nymphs , as the Dryades, Oreader, &c. (ome like Sea 
Nymphs, as Nereides, Syrens, &c. (ome like Satyres , 
Farns, and Sylvans, Kc. 

« The womens garments ſhew that wine makes a 
& man faint, feeble, and unconſtant like to a woman. 

VI. Pauſanias ſaith that among the Eleaxz, the pi- 
' Eture of Bzcchxas was made with a long beard, and 
clothed witha long gown hanging to the feet; in one 
 handa ſharp hook, and in the other a boul of wine, and 

a ve about him many Vine-trees and other fruitful 

ants. 

VII. The Statue of Bzcchxs alſo, was ſometimes (et 
forth and adorned with Coronets made of fig-tree 
teaves, in memory of a Nymph ( as ſome ſay) called 
Syca, which was by the Gods mctamorphoſed into = 
P'ant, -- 
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S « Tn like manner, the Nymph Stapbilir ( on whom 
2 « Bacchus was in like manner enamoured ) was trans-. 
d « formed into the Vine, from whence it is that thoſe 
« plants are ſo exceeding grateful and plcalant unto 
: « this God. 
c — - - - pooh — 
þ C H A P. XX X I, 
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| How the Antients depi&ed Fortune, 
- | 

IT} Ortune was depicted by ſome with two faces, the 
: one white and well-favoured the other-black, 
and ugly. | 
J « And this was becauſe it was held, that there were 


Kewo Fortunes, the One good, from whom came rich- 
«© es, happineſs, quiet, content and pleaſure: the other 
« bad, from whom came wars, afflictions, croſles, 
« diſaſters, calamities, and all other miſerics whatſo- 
© ever. 


IL. The Thebes made her in the ſhape of a woman ; 


in one of her hands a young child, to wit, Plato or / 


Riches. 

« So that jn the hands of Fortune, they put the di- 
« ſpoling of Wealth, Honour, Glory and all Happi- 
« nefles. 

I. Martianws deſcribes her a young woman, always 
moving, covered with a garment of the thinneſt filk 3 
her ſteps uncertain, never reſting long in a placez car- 
rying, in her ſpacious lap the univerſal fulncſs of - the 
ls Teo] riches, honour and glory of chis world; 
which in hafty manner ( wich 
which offer, if not inſtantly received, was utterly loſt ; 


ſuch 


hand ) ſhe offers; 


in her right hand a white wand, with which ſhe ſmites_ 
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ſach as offend her, ſlight her kindneG, or are tiot nim- 


ble enough to receive them. 


- Oh crael Fortune, ftepdame 11 all joyr, . 
That difinberits us from ſweet content, 
Plunging our hopes introubled Sea's annoyes; 
Depriving us of that which nature lent | 
Fen will thy proudinſulting bumonr ceaſe, 
T' afſwage the ſorrows of an only one ? 
That free from cares, its ſoul may live in peace, 
And not be metamorphosd into ſtone. 
But why entreat T thy unſtable beart, 
Knowing thy greateſt pleaſure, thy delight 
Confiſts in aggravating mortals ſmart 
Poyſon'd with woes, by venom of thy ſpight F 
*Tis what thou wilt, muſt ſtand, the reft muſt fall, 
All bxinane Kings pay tribute to thy might : | 
Andthis muft riſe, when.pleaſeth thee to call, 
The other periſh in a woeful plight. 
And this is it, that chokes true vermes breath, 
Making it dye, though ſhe immortal be : 
Fruitleſt it makes it 3 ſubje unto death, 
To fatal darkneſi, where no eye can ſee- : 
Oh come you wounded Souls, conjoin with me 3 
In ſome adumbrate thicket let us dwell, © 
Some place wbich yet the Heavens ne'r did. ſee, 
There let us build ſome deſpicable Cel. SOD 
Strength, Beauty, periſh; Honours fly away : 
Andwitb Eft ates, Friends vaniſh and decay. 


-IV. Ina temple in Greece, Fortzne was made in the 


form of a grave Matron, clathed in'a gaxment agrec- 


able to ſuch years, whoſe countenance ſeemed very fad z 


Th 


before. her was placed the Tinage of a yoang. Virgin, - 


ofa beauteous and pleaſant aſpe; holding our het hand 


to. 
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to another; behind theſe, the nque 4 young child, 
leanjng with one of its arms upon the Matron. 

« The Matron is that Fortune, which is already paſt; 
« rhe young Virgin, that which nowis : and the young 
« child beyond thei both, is that which is to come. 
Anintais Curtives faith, that among the people of 
$:ythia, Fortune was depicted in the form of a woman 
without feet, having round about her at her right hand 
a number of livtle wings. | 

« Being without feet, ſhews that ſhe never ſtands 
« firm's and the many wings ſhew, that her gifts and 
«« favours are no ſooner given, - but are preſently loſt, 
-« and do as it were fly away again, before they be fully 
«© poſſeſſed, "IM; 

. VI. Alexander Neapolitanus relateth that in Greece, 
her Image was made wholly of Glaſsz to ſhew chac 
her favours are- brittle, and fubjet to ſudden de- 
ca | 


VIL. "Gebes the Philoſopher reſembled Fortune unto 
a Comedy; .in which many Acors appear often as 
Kings and great Monarchs; and preſcytly after become 
poor fiſhermen, ſlaves, bond-men, and the like. 

VILE Socrates compared her toa Theatre, or com- 
. mon meeting place, where without all order or obſer» 
vance men take their places and ſeats, without reſpeR 
to the dignity of any. Fe i 
- < Hereby is ſhewed that ſhe ( without reſpe&t of 
< birth, worth, merit or ſtate; } blindly, unadviſcdly, 
<* and without any otrdet or reaſon, beftows felicities, 
« riches and favours.” | 
, + Ix. In Epirs, a City of Acbaia, Fortune was drawn 

- in the ſhape of a beautifal womati, 'who held in one of 
+  Herhandsa Cornxeopis 3 in the other, the boy Cupid. 

<« By-whichis fignified (as Pauſarizs flich ) that 


* may 


_ © «beauty without riches avails nothing : and indecd I 
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« may ſay he is doubly fortunate, who in his love eh- 
&© joys the fruition of both beauty and riches :- but he 
« 1s happy in the ſuperlative degree, who with the 0- 
< ther two meets with vertue alſo. bag ant 


X. Giraldss faith that Fortune was with ſome de- 


pictcd riding on a horſe galloping; with which ſwift- 
neſs ſhe ſeems to paſs inviſible ; atter whom followeth 
Deſtiny with great wrath and fury, holdipg in her hand 
an Iron bow, and aiming to firike Fortune at the 
heart. 

« By her (wiſt galloping, is wyt3's her mutability. 
« See the fourth Scion of the cightcenth Chapter of 
<« the firſt Book. 


— 


_ a et 
 —_ 


CHAP. XXXIL. 


How Vertue, Truth, Peace, Honour, Fame and 
Opinion were depiGed, 


I-Y 7 Ertwe in Greece was made in the form of a Fil- 
grim, like 2a grave and auſtere woman 3 fitting a» 
lone upon a four ſquared ſtone, melancholy, and lean- 
ing her head upon her knees, 

« Being a Pilgrim, ſhews ſhe hath no reſting place, 
« ſecure abode, or certain habitation upon the carth : 
« the form of her ſitting, ſhews her life to be full of 
« troubles, dangers, croſſes, and miſcries. Sce the firſ 
« Scion of the gineteenth Chapter of the firſt Book. = 


Hzc anguſfia via horrendis ſcatet undique monſtris, 
Ec vita innumeris eſt intercluſa periclis, 
Sed tamen incolumes hic virtus ducit alumnos 

| Extrema ut viteat, ne pes hinc ind? vacillet; 


Pro» 


” —— hd | »** ww 
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Proclamat longe ſpes, hic ſunt digna laboris 
Przmia, et excipient mordaces gaudia Curas 


Pax, fincera quies nullo temeranda dolore, Y; 
Lzfitia hic habitant longam, fine tine, per xvums. 


Fierte Monſters do this narrozy paſſage bound, 
And deadly dangers it encompaſs round. 

Tet veriue doth ber Followers ſafely g wide, 
Leſt they ſhould go aſtray on ettber ſide. 

An1 Hope proclaims afar, loe bere you ſhall 
Have joy for Sorrow ; honey for your gall. 
Here Peace and joyful reſt for ever dwell, + 
Whith ntither croſs nor time ſhall ever quel!, 


I. Trath, Caith Hippocrates, was framed in the ſimilis 
tude and likene(s of a beautiful woman, attired with 


' gravity and modeſty : Philoftratxs faith that ſhe remain 


eth in the cave of Ampbjarnr, cloathed All in white gars. 
ments of a beautiful hue : Lxcianus faith that her ftatue, 
was rhade in the, form of .a young woman, habited if 
rags, and baſe attire, with a ſuperſcription over her 
head, how ſhe was wronged and abuſed by Fortune. 

III. Pezce, faith Ariſtophanes, was framed in the 
ſhape of a young woman, holding between her arm. 
the Infant Pluto, the God of Riches, and Ruler of the 
lower Regions. Fr MICE OI | 

« She is alſo called Concordiz, and is a ſpecial friend 
© to the Goddeſs Ceres, from whom comes the en-. 
© creaſe of Fruits, Corn, and other nutriments. Sec 
* the ſeventh Section of the eighteenth Chaptet of the 
* ixſt Book, Toe gel 

IV. Honour is depiQted with two wirigs on its ſhouls | 
ders, which as Alciatus. faith, was. made in the form. 


bf alittle child, cloathed in a purple garmeat, having. 


g Coronet or wreathiof Laurel about his h:ad 3 hold- 


ing 
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Ing hand in hand the God Cxpid, who leads the child 
tothe Goddeſs Fertze, which is depainted right over a» 
gainſt if, 

V. Fame 1s painted like a Lady, with great wings, 
and ſeeming to profter a flight, and to mount from the 
Ezrth, and rove abroad: having her face full of eyes; 
and all over her garments an iufinite number of 
ears and tongues, See the tenth Seftion of the eighteenth 
Chapter of the firſt Book, 

VI. Opinion, (aith Hippncrates, reſembles a young wo- 
man, not altogether ſo fair and loyely as Truth, yet 
not deformed, or ill proportioned being rather im- 
pudent than modeſtly bold in her demeanure, wirt#her 
hand ſtretched forth to take whatſoever is offered and 
preſented to her. 


———__ __ 


CHAP. XXXIIL. 


How Night, Sleep, Silence, Pleaſure and Fear 
were depiGed. 


IN Igbt (the mother of Sleep and Death ) was de- 
.picted by the Antients in form of an old wo- 
man, having two great wings growing on her ſhoul- 
ders, all cole black, and ſpread abroad, as if the ſecm- 
ed to offer a flight 3 and that ſhe is drawn in a Chariot, 
whoſe wheels are made of Ebony : having a ſad coun- 
tenance, and an uppcr garment of a deep black, ſpot- 
ted all over with filver ſpots like ftars, as Boccace ſaith. 
See the thirteenth Seftion of the thirteenth Chapter of the 
tbird Book. | 

Il. Steep ( the brother of Death ) ſaith Heſiod, was 
painted of a moſt ſour, Jowring, and ſad aſpcR 3 age, 
an 
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and holding in her left hand a young child very beauti- 


ful 3 and in her right, another child, of a moſt (war- 
thy, black and dull complexion, with legs and arms 


F [ very crooked. Philoſtratus ina Tablet ({ which he made 
an for Amphiares ) makes her like an aged woman, floth- 
of ful and ſluggiſh, cloathed with (cveral garments, the 


ll under black, the upper white 3 holding in one of het 
; hands, a horn pouring forth ſeed. NE nk 
« By the garments is {ignified night and day 3 by the 
« ſeed, reſt, cale and quiet. WR anfs 
- II. Harpocrates ( the God of Silence ) called in Greek, 


ua Sigaleon, Was made,as Maritanus and Apuleins (ay, in, 
nd likeneſs of a young, child, who cloſe to his lips held 


one of his fingers asa ſign of ſecrecy. Some portraict 
him without any face atall ; all covered with the skin 
of a wolt, painted full of eyes and cars: 

* Shewing it to be good to {ce and hear much, but 
© to ſpeak little. | 

IV. Voluptia or pleaſure, was depainted a Lady, ha- 
ving a pale and lean countenance, litting in a pontifi- 
cal and majeſtick chair, embroidred and emboſſed with 

. Rars of gold, treading and trampling upon Verge. 


ar 


Je. V. Fear, faith Payſanias, was ſhaped in ſeveral forms. 
«al by the Antents ſometimes with the head of a Lion a< 
ah mong the Grecians / as on the ſhield of Agamemnon : ) 
bs and fometimes with the deformed face and body of a 
ot, vw OINAN,, > $46» X14 _ 
Bs * The Corinthians dedicated this Piture fo made 
TY *anto the ſons of Medea 3 which were ſlain for bring=- 


ol * ing ſuch fatal gifts to the daughter of old Creor g 
the * whereby ſhe, and all that regal tamily periſhed, and 
« were for ever extin&t. | 


x 1 Cap. 
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CHAP, XXKIV. 


How the Anticnts depicted ſeveral wiſe men and 
Philoſophers. 


I. Q 1donius Apiliinarius in the ninth Epilile of his 
ninth Book, ſaith that the Philoſopher Zexſippus 

was painted with a crooked neck : Aratus with a neck 

bowed downwards: Zexo witha wrinkled forchead. 

I. Epicurns was painted with a (mooth skin: Dij- 
ozenes With a hairy rough beard : Sucrates with whitiſh 
bright hair. 

II. Arijtotle was painted with a ſtretched out arm : 
Xexocrates with a leg ſomewhat gathered up: Hiera- 
clitus with his eycs (hut for crying. 

IV. Democritus with his lips open, as laughing : 
Chryfppus with his hngers cloſe prefſed together, for 
numbering: Exclid with his fingers put alander, fox 
the ſpace of meaſures, 

V. In ſome antient Bibles and many Pictures, Moſes 
1s deſcribed with horns. 

« The ground of this abſurdity was a miſtake of the 
* Hebrew Text, in that of Moſes deſcending from the 
« Mount, upon the nearne(s of the words, IP Ke- 
& ren, Corng, an horn 3 and ["Þ Karan, Luceo, to ſhine. 
* The vulgar tranflation ( of Exodus 34. 29. 35+) a- 
© grees with.the former, to wit z Ip xorabat quod cor- 
© zuta eſſct facies ezus, Dui videbant faciem Molis efſe 
* cornzttam, The tranſlation ef Pau'xs Fagins is other- 
** wile, viz. Moles nifcieb:t quod multus efſet ſplendor 
{© plorie vul'us ejus. Et riderunt filii Iſrael quod multa 
© ofſet clartras glorie faciei Molis. Tremelius and Ju- 
** NIUS pave it 82M, #t ignoraret Moſche ſplendidam eſſe 


« fatiam 
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« fam cutem faciet ſue, Durd ſplendid: faQ2 et cn 
« tis facies Moſchis, Agreeing with the SeptuaginC 
*© Jef 1 Fju5 TB YEwpaTos TE TE cownse, glori- 
© ficatus eft aſpetings cutis, ſer coloris facie. 

V. Alexander the great 15 deſcribed by fome, riding 
upon an Elephant. 

« The reaſon thereof is hard to be diſcerned; for as 
« much as I find not in hiſtory, that ever he uſed that 
«© healt in his Armies, much leis in his ownperſon : ex- 
« cept it were for that remarkable battel, which he 
< fought with Porus King of India, wherein were ma- 
« ny Elephants: In which himſelf ( as Curtizs Arianus 
« and Plutarch relate ) was on horle-back 3 the name 
* of which beait yet lives, and is famous in hiltory to 
« this day, 


mes — ———— ——— A 


CHAP. XXXVY. 
Of the farther Progreſs of theſe Arts. 


I. A S$ God Almighty(who is the Author of all wiſdom)was 
the firſt inſtitutor hereof, ſo alſo was be the promulgator, 
by whomtbeſe Arts bave made progreſſion in the world. 
Certainly, ſaith Philoftratus, P:cture 1s an invention 
of the Gods; as well for the painted faces of the mea- 
dows adorned with flowers, according to the ſeveral 
ſeaſons of the year 3 as for thoſe things, which eppear 
in the sky. What wonderful eloquence is this! that in 
ſo few words, this Philoſopher ſhould clear fo great a 
point, But what ſaith Gregorius Nyſſemes? Man, faiih 
he, is an earthen ſtatue : and Suidas in Oratione prim/ 
de Beatitudinibus, ſpeaking of Adem, faith, This was the 
firſt ſtatue, the Image named by God, after which a#i 
'F: 3 the 
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-theart of Carving uſed by men receiveth dire&ions : 
Lot's wife was another, turned into a durable pillar of 
Salt, of whom Prudentius: ( in Harmartigenia ) faith, 
ſhe waxed (tiff, being changed into a more brittle ſub- 
ſtance, ſhe ſtandeth metamorphoſed into one, apt to 
be melted, keeping her old poſture in that Salt-ſtone 
Image 3 her comlineſs, her ornaments, her forchead, her 
eyes,her hair,her face alſo(looking backward)with her 
chin gently turned, do retain the unchangeable monu- 
ments of her antient offence : and though ſhe melteth 
away contivually in (alt ſweat; yet doth the compleat- 
nels of her ſhape ſuffer no loſs by that fluidity 3 whole 
droves of bealts cannot impare that ſavoury ſtone ſo 
much, but ſtill there is liquor enough to lick, by which 
perpetual loſs, the waſted skin is ever renewed. To 
theſe let us add the pattern of the Tabernacle ſhewed 
unto Moſes upon mount Sinai: The Brazen Serpent 
made by the expreſs command of God : the Pattern of 
the Temple ( which David gave unto Solomon ) after the 
form which God made with his ownhand : Ezekiel's 
portrait of Feruſulem with its formal Siege upon a tile 
by expreſs command trum God alſo: the brazen ſtatue 
bf our Lord Feſw Chriſt exeted by the woman healed of 
the bloody lilue, as is mentioned by Photizs,and Aſterizs 
Biſhop of Amzſa, and other Ecclefiaſtick writers : the 
PiGure alſaof our Lord made without hands, as 1t is 
related by Damaſcenus Cedrenus and others : the Pidwe 
of Chriſtin a napkin or towel, ſent by our Lord him- 
ſelf, unto Azgarus King of Edeſſa3 togethcr with many 
more too tedious here to relate. 
' IT. By vertue of this divine hand it was that many Artiſts 
of old attainedto a certain kind rf perfe@tion in theſe Arts. 
We will only refer the proof of this to the examples 
inthe 31 of Fxodas of Bez-leeland Aboliab 3 of whom 
God himiclt witneſſcth, that he called them by name 
EI WS v0 | to 
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to make the Tabernaelez and filled them with his ſpirit, 
not only to-deviſe curious works iz Gold, in Silver, in 
Braſs, and in Sik; but alſo gave them Skill to teach 
others the ſame, 7 

II. Nature alſo bath not been idle, but hath afied a 
maſter piece herein, ; 

To paſs by the glory of flowers, the excellent 
comlineſs of beaſts ( as in the ſpots of LeFpards, tails 
of Peacocky and thelike) I will only remark the ſame 
of a Gem, which Pyrrbus ( who made war with the 
Romans ) had z of which Pliny in lib. 37. cap. 1+ of his 
natural hiſtory, reports, that it being an Agath, had the 
nine Muſes and Apollo holding of a Lute depicted there- 
in3 the ſpots not by Art, but by nature, being fo ſpread 
over the (tone, that each Mule had her peculiar mark. 
See Gaffaret cap. 5. 

IV. Thecare of Parents in the education of their chil- 
dren, was another reaſon of the progreſs bereof. 

The Grecians, ſaith Ariſt»#te in cap. 3. lib, $, of his 
Politicks, did teach their children the Art of Paiating 
and Plutarch ſaith, that Paulus AEmilizs had Sculptors 
and Painters amongſt the maſters of his children, as 
well as Philoſophers and Rhetoricians : and Plixy ſaith, 
that by the Authority of Pamphilus, this Art hath been 
ranked among the liberal ſciences, and that only. free- 
born children ſhould learn it. And Galen enumerating 
ſeveral arts as Phyſfick,Rbetorich, Muſick,Geometry, Arith+ 
metick , Logick , Grammar and knowledge ef Lawiadd un- 
to theſe,ſaith he,Carving and Painting. nd as the Greci- 
ans were the firſt, that taught their childeen theſe Arts, 
{o alſo they provided betimes for them choice malters. 

V. Theſe maſters by their carefulneſy and vizilancy, not. 
deceiving thoſe that put their trut in them, became main 
pillars of theſe Arts, aud propagated them to poſterity 3 
which by the addition of conſiderable gifts and reward; bad 
an bonourable efteem in the world. T 4 Their 
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Their care was manifeſt in laying down ſolid prin- 
ciplesof Art of which ©zintilianin cap.2.lib. 12. of his 
Inſtitutions of Oratory faith,though vertue may borrow 
ſome forward fits of nature, yct the muſt attain to per- 
ſection by dodrine. Their vigilancy was ſeen in 
watching, to apprehend their ſcholars capacities, that 
they might ſuit themſelves accordingly; as in Tull's 
znſtance of Tſicrates, a ſingular good teacher, who 
was wont to apply the ſpur to Ephorys, but the bridle 
to Theopompus : And their reward was eminent, as 
Pliny noteth in Pamphils his School, out of which A- 
pelles and many other excellent Painters came, who 
caught no body under a talent ( which is about 
175 pound ſterling ) thereby the better to maintain the 
Authority of Art. | 
| VI. Their pradlice exadly agreed with their precepts. 

As with Sexeca, that labour is not loſt, whoſe expe- 
riments agree with Precepts 3 ſo with ©wintilian, thoſe 
examples may ſtand for teſtimonies : And it was the 
practice of Painters of old, as Galen witneſſeth con- 
cerning Polzcletus, who hath not only fet down in 
writing the accurate precepts of Art ; bur alſo that he 
made a Statue according to the' rules of Art contained 
yn thoſe precepts. 

7 VII. Thoſe precepts which they taught their Schilars, 
they delivered in writing, 1bat they might ever accompany 
them whereſoever they went. | 

Apelles gave the precepts of this Art to his diſciple 
Perſeus im writing, as Polycletys did to his beſides an 
zonumerable others now in being too tedious here to re- 
Cite. The like did theſe following, Adeus Mityleneus, 
Alcetas, Alexis the Poct , Anaſimenes, Antigonts , As 
riſtodemus Carius, Artimon', Callixenus , Chriftodorus, 
Democritus Epheſius, Duris, Eupherion, Euphranor Iſt h- 
mus, Hegeſander Del;bicu, Hippias Eleus, Hyſicrates, 
bx. p : 4 Wha = Tamblicus 
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Tamblichw, Juba Rex Mauritanizx, Malebjs Bizantius, 
Melanthius, Menechmus, Menetor, Pamphilus, Polemon, 
Porphyrins, Praxiteles, Protogenes, Theophanes, Xenocrater, 
and many others, the chick of whoſe works are now 
lolt. 

VIII. As Arts came now into eſtimation, ſo at length 
Laws were eſtabliſhed for their preſer ation > and puniſh- 
ments for their prevarication. 

The beginning of theſe Laws was firſt at Argos, E- 
pheſies, Thebes and Athens, as allo in Egypt , where a 
workman ( faith Diodorus Siculus ) is teartully puniſh- 
ed, it he undertake any charge in the Common: wealth, 
or meddle with any trade but his own : the which Law 
faith Herodotus, the Lacedemonians did ailo approve of. 
By means of which Lawsit was, that the Artiſis of thoſe 
nations attained to ſuch a perfection of Art, as we 
ſhall hercafter relate. 

IX. The fervent defire,and love of emulation to excel others 
tbe commendable ſimplicity of Art 3 together with the con- 
tent and ſatisfaltion of doing ſomething well, gave a large 
progreſs towards the advanee of Art. wt 

It was nobly ſaid of Scipio Africans , that every 
magnanimous ſpirit compares himſelf, not only with 
them that are now alive; but alſo with the famous men 
of all ages; whercby it appears that great wits are al- 
wayes by the ſting of emulation, driven forwards to 
great matters 3 but he that by too much love of his own 
works, compares himſelf with no body, muſt needs 
attribute much to his own conceits, Doſt thou deſire 
the glory of (wiftneſs?ſaith Martial! (in Epigr.36. lib.1 2- 
ſirive to out go the Tyzer, and the light Ofrich ; it is 

no glory at all to ozt-run Aſſes. This emulation is the 
fource of great wits, whereby our imitation is provo- 
ked ſometimes by envy, and ſometimes by admiration, 
whereby. it falls out, that the thing we carncftly mr 
OS E- | | after, 
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after, is ſoon brought to ſome height of perfeion 
which perfection conſilis in exact imitation, according 
to the ſimplicity of Art, and not in gaudy appearan- 
ces, which adorns the ſhadows much more than ever 
nature adorned the ſubſtance. This imitation of the 
life gave the Artizan tame; which fame quickencd 
his aſpiring thoughts, adding more fuel to the flames, 
till fach time, as he brought forth a moſt abſolute work, 


whereby he conceived a joy, content and ſatisfaQion, 


as durable as the work it ſelf, upon which he now con- 
ccives himfelf a happy man, and through a juſt ath- 
ance of his vertues. knows himſelf to be lifted up a- 
bove the reach of envy, where he ſtands ſecure of his 
fame, enjoying in this life ( as if he were now couſe- 
crated unto Eternity ) the veneration that is like to fol- 
low him after his death; thus an honeſt emu/ation and 
confidence, bringing torth works of general applauſe, 
procurcth unto its author aneverlaſting Glory. Now 
what a comfortable thing is this, to have a fore-feeling 
of what we hope to attain to ? 

X. Another reaſon of the Augmentation of theſe Arts, 
was the manifold uſes thereof amang men, either for gyod or 
evil purpoſes. 

ASin natural Sciences, where words come ſhort, a 
little picture giveth us the knowledge of beaſts, birds, 
fiſhes and other forms, as wcll inanimate as animate 3 
Ia the Taﬀicks, how ſhould a Gencral know how to 
, ſet his men in array, unleſs he try the caſe by deſign or 
delineation? ſo in Archi:eure to pourtray platforms at- 
ter any faſhion, and to work out the patterns of high 
and mighty buildings in a ltitle wax, keeping in fo 
| ſmall anexample the exa& proportion of the greater 
ſtructare : In Geometry the exactne(s of Lines, Angles, 
Surfaces and ſolids : In Botoxzlogia, the cxadt ſhapes of 
: herbs, plantsand crees : In Zoologia, the ſhapes of all 
liv:ng 
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living creatures : In Anthropologia, the exact deſcrj- 
ption of all the parts of mans body both inward and 


outward : In Chymia, the forms of all chymical veſſels 


and operations : Inzbe lives of illuſtrious men and Princes, 
toexprels their forms and thapes to the life, that age 
might not prevail againſt them, deſerving thereby ( as 
Varrs ſaith ) the envy of the Gods themſelves: In Geg- 
graphy, to deſcribe in ſmall maps Kingdoms, Coun- 
treys and Cities, yea the whole world : In Policy, as 
Michal in ſaving her husband David; Ptolomens in the In 
mage of Alexander,which he willingly let Perdiccas catch 
from him, ſuppoſing, it to have been the body it ſelf, 
thereby avoiding much blood-ſhed 3 Cyrus his wooden 
Perſians in the Serge of Sardy, by which the towns-men 
being frighted, yielded the City 3 Epaminondas at Thebes 
by the Imzge of Pallss did wonders; Amaſy, King 
of Egypt, his golden Image made of the Baſin, in which 
his feet uſed to be waſhed, which the Egyptians rcligi- 
ouſly worſhiped, whereby he brought them to affe&t 
him being now a King, who was of an ignoble and baſe 
parentage 3 the wooden Elephants of Perſenws King of 
Macedonia, with which he wonted his horſes, that they 
might not be frighted in time of Batte]), The Orna- 
ments of Temples, Market places and Galleries, places 
both publick and private': Fulizs Ceſar's Image in wax, 
hideous to look too, for twenty three gaping wounds 
he received, did mightily ſtir up the Romans to re- 
venge his death. Worthy men which had deſerved 
well of the world, had their memories conſerved witch 
their Images; by which all thoſe that aſpire to good- 
neſs, and to follow their ſteps, are likewiſe filled with 
hope. The Athenians have erected unto A£ſop a moſt 
goodly-ſtatue,faith Phedrus, and have ſet a contemptible 
ſlave upon an everlaſting baſe, tbat all might underſtand, 
bow the way of honour lieth open to every one, and 1bat glory 
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goth net ſo much follow the condition of our birth, as the 
periwes of over life. Beroſus excelled in Aſtrology, where- 
fore the Athenians for his divine prognoſtications, e- 
rected him a Statue with a golden tongue, ſet up in 
their publick Schools, as Pliyy faith, 1;þ. 7. cap. 37. Pub- 
lick Libraries were furniſhed alſo with golden, filvex 
and braſs Images of ſuch, whoſe immortal fouls did 
ſpeak in thoſe places. The provocations of vices have 
allo augmented the Art; it hath been pleaſing to en- 
grave wanton luſts upon their cups; and to drink in 
Ribanldry and Abominations, as Pliny faith in the Procm 
of this 33 Book, 

XI. The uſe therefore of theſe Arts extending it ſelf ſo uni- 
verſally to all intents both ix war and peace, it came to paſ; 
that Artificers were bonoured by all ſorts of men; which 
themſelves perceiving, did ſtill endeavcur to encreaſe this en- 
jojed favour by a daily advance of their $kil. 

By Kings they were honoured for Demetrius, whileft 
at the Sicge of Rhodes, came to Protogener, leaving 
the hope of his Victory to behold an Artiticer, A« 
lexander.the Great came allo to Apelles his ſhop, often 
accompanied with many Princes. It was his will that 
none but Polycletys alone, ſhould caſt his State in Braſs, 
that none but Apelles alone ſhould paint him in colowrs, 
that none but Pyrgoteles alone ſhould engrave him. The 
eſtimation of. the Artiſts were alfo underltood from the 
cficem and high rates their works were prizcd at; a pi- 
Eure of Bularchus, a Painter, was valued at its weight 
i: gold by Candaules King of Lydia: Ariſtides was (o 
ſingular in his Art, that it is reported of King Aztalns 
that he gave an hundred Talents ( which is about 
ſeventeen thouſand and tive hundred pounds ſterling ) 
for one of his Pictures. As much had Palycletzs tor 
one of his. Apelles had for painting the picture of A- 
lexander the Great, three thouſand and five by 
dre 
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dred pounds given him in golden coin. Ceſar paycd to 
Timomacbus erghty Talents, ( about fourteen thouſand 
pounds tterling, ) for the Pictures of Ajax and Megdega. 
Many more examples we might produce, but theſe may 
ſuffice 3 at length no price was thought equal to their 
worth 3; ſo Nicix rather than he would ſell his picture 
called Necyia to King Attalus, who proffered him fixty 
Talcnts, ( worth near cleven thouſand pound ſterling, ) 
beſtowed it as a preſent upon his Countrey. 
XI. Art meeting with ſuch Succeſſes, created a boldneſs 
in Artificers, to attempt even the greateſt matters. 
The great Col:ſſes of the anticnts may ſerve here for an 
example Zexxi above all the reſt, hath been admired 
tor his boldneſs : Exphranor allo excelled Parrhaſius in 
this kind, in that the Theſexs of the one ſo intinitcly ex- 
celled the Theſes of the other. So great an excellency of 
Spirit aroſe in the old Artificers,as not to be daunted by 
the authority of thole,* who were like to cenſure their 
works:it was a great mark they aimed at,to avoid a pre- 
poſterous ſhame or frar. And this they accompliſhed by 
taking care, not only to give them content, who mult 
of neccflity be contented with the work 3 butallo that 
they might ſcem admirable unto them which may 
judge freely without controul. So they heeded to do 
well in the opinion of accurate and judicious ſpectators, 
rather than to de that which liked themſelves. And 
therefore whatſoever is dedicated unto poſterity, and 
torcmain as an example for others, had need be well 
done,neat,poliſhed,and made according to the true rule 
and law of Art, for as mugh as 1t is likely to come into 
the hands of skiltul Artificers, judicious cenſurers, and 
ſuch as make a narrow ſcrutiny into every defet. But 
aS1t iS impoſlible to attain to an excellency, or height of 
any thing without a beginning, ſo do the firlt things in 
going on- of the-work ſecm tobe the leaſt 3 the _ 
0 
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of Arts, asof trees, delighteth us very much, ſo do 
not the roots 3 yet can there be no height without the 
roots. And therefore we fhall find that a frequent and 
continual exerciſe, as it is moſt laborious, ſoit is moſt 
profitable 3 ſeeing nature doth begin, bope of profit doth ad- 
vance, and exerciſe doth accompliſh the thing ſought after. 
In ſumm; by doing quickly, we ſhall never learn to do 
well: but by doing well.it is very likely we may learn to 
do quickly, To this ſpeedy and well doing there be- 
longeth three'things, viz. toadd, to detract, and to 
change. To add or detract, requireth lefs labour and 
judgment; but to. depreſs thoſe things that ſwell, to 
raile thoſe things that fink, to tye cloſe thoſe things 
which are ſcattered, to digefi things that are without 
order, to compole things that are different, to reſtrain 
things that are infolent, requireth double pains : for 
thoſe things may be condemned , which once did 
pleaſe, to make way for inventions not yet thought of. 
Now without doubt, the beſt way for emendation is to 


lay by the deſign for a time, till it ſeem unto us as new, 


or anothers invention 3 lett| our own, like new births, 
pleaſe us too much. | 

XIII. Laſtly, That which gave the preateſt and as it 
were the laſt ſtep towards the Augmentation of Art, was that 
Free liberty which Artizans gave every one, to cenſure, to 
find fault with their works, and to mark, their dt- 
felis. | 

It was the opinion of Sexeca, that many would have 
attained unto wiſdom, if they had not conceived them- 
ſelves to be wiſe already. When Phidias made Fupiter tor 
the Eleans, and ſhewed it, he ſtood behind the door, 
lifining what was commended, & what diſcommended 
in his work : one found fault with the groſsneſs of his 
noſc, another with the length of his face, a third had, 
loticthing clfe to ſay: now when all the ſpeators. 
were 
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were gone, he retired himſelf again to mend the work, 
according to what was liked of the greater part fot 
he did not think the advice of ſucha multitude to be a 
ſmall matter, judging that ſo many (ſaw many things 
better than he alone, though he could not but remem» 
ber himſelf to be Phidias. But yet Artificers did.not 
from hence admit their judgments generally in every 
thing, but they followed their dircAtions only ir ſuch 
things as did belong to their Profeſſion. As when Apelles 


made a work, he expoſed it in a place where all that 


paſſed by might ſee it 3 hiding himſelfin the mean time 
behind the Picture, to hear what faults were marked 
in his works, preferring the common people, before 
his own judgment. And heis reported to have mend- 
ed his work, upon the cenſire of a Sbooe-maker, who 
blaming him for having made fewer latchets in the in» 
fide ot one of the Pantoffles, than of the other : the 
Shooe- maker, finding the work the next day mended 
according to his advice, grew proud, and began to 
find fault with the leg alſo 3 whereupon Apelles could 


Not contain himfelt any longer, but looking forth from 


behind the Piture, bid the Shooe-maker not go beyond his 
toſtz trom whence at laſt came that Proverb He is' 
the beſt man that can adviſe himſelf what is fit to be 
done; and he is next in goodneſs, that is content to 
receive good advice ; but he that can neither adviſe 
himſclf, nor will be directed by the advice of others, 
is of a very ill nature. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 


Of Painting the Face and Shin. 


LT Wo -wayes there be of adorning 1be Face and Shin 
the firſt 1s, by Painting : tbe ſecond is, by applica- 
tion of excellent Coſmeticks, which gives a moſt natural, ab- 
ſolute and laſting beauty. 
The firſt way, whichis that of Painting, is the ſub- 
je&- matter of this Chapter. 
Some may wonder, that we ſhould meddle with ſuch 
a ſubje& as this, in this place 3 but let ſuch know, the 
painting ef a deformed face, and the licking over of an 
old, withered, wrinkled and weather-beaten skin,are as 
proper appendices to a Painter, as the reQtitication of 
his errors in a piece of Canvaſe : nor is there any rea- 
ſon but that the Artiſt ſhould ſhew his care in the one, 
as well as his 5kill in the other, fince a ſingle deformity 
in the body begets a complication of miſeries in the mind, 
and an nity of defefis, a miltip/ication of evils. And 
though fome think the Poets did not much amiſs, ts 
fancy the Creature to be hacht in Hell, by reaſon it 
brings with it ſuch a torrent of dejedtions 3 yet let 
thoſe darkened Souls ( who are fo much aftrighted ar 
its cloudy adumbrations ) underſtand, that if it was 
conceived in hell,that bell was in the center of their con+ 
ceptions: yet we contels, it ſeeks darkneſs, and only 
ſolaces it {elf in obſcurity, and duskie ſolitudes. For 
ſuch whole bodies have paſſed the ttamp with ſome 
faults, and have mifled the impreſſions or reflexions of 
beauty, which might make them delectable in hamane 
ſociety, ever make choice of darkneſs as their chief com- 
panion. Deformity 1s a dilealc clicemed the molt per 
nicious 
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dicious, and its iſſue is a-matter ;of dangerous conſc» 
quence, chiefly obftrufions to Ladies Preferment. Now 
to prevent this danger, to take away theſe obſtructions, 
and to deliver you from the embraces of ſo hideous 
a montter ( which ſome eſteem as a Futie 'of Hell) 
theſe Coſmeticks we have offered upon the Altar of your 
> detects 3 proteſting that the uſe of theſe beautifiers, 
will make you as fit for the entertainment of Courtiers, 
as ever you w:re. before for the courtſhip of Grooms ot 
Heftlers, and make your ruſty skins and il-look'd faces, 
to out-ſ{hine with a radiant luſtre, the moſt ſplendid of 
| all the Nympbs of Dians: - Though you may look fo 
much like the Image of death; as that your skins might 
be taken for your winding ſheets, yet -by our direions 
you may attain ſuch a roſid colour, and ſuch a lively: 
chearfulneſs, as (hall not only make you look hike na-- 
tures workmanſhip, but alſo put admiration into the 
beholders, and fix them in a belief, that you are the 
* firſi-fruits-of. the reſurreRion. \, =Fopaary you lip-! 
pid mortals to retrace the ſteps of Youthfulneſs, and to 
' transformthe wrinkled hide of Heewha, into the ten-: 
derskin of the Greateſt of beauties; which then you 
will dull by the. advance of your features; and make 
al conceited ſhadows of ;glory,-to vaniſh ia your pre-; 
ſence. When once your attificial heat ſhall appear, 
others ſhall ſeem pale. with-envy for your perfeqions,; 
and their. natwral rxidgineſs ſhall only ſerve them to 
bluſh, to ſee their features clonded by your ſplendor, 
who will ſem like brown bread compared with Man-- 
chet, or rather like wooden diſhes upon a ſhelf af Chi-- 
va ware, or as another once (aid, like blubberd jugs in- 
a cupboard of Venice glafſes; or as earthen-piſs-pots in; 
« Goldſmiths ſhop.. By this: means, your ſparkling 
.Glorjes, ſhall fire . Platonick Lovers, fo that 'none- 
/though as 601d as Saturx, ſhall. be able to reſiſt your: 
: V 
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aQuating flames, but ſhall force the ſiouteſt heart, to 
be a Sacrifice to love. If any remain unſcorched, it 
muſt be only thoſe leaden hearted Cowards, who dare 
not approach your flames, for fear of melting ; or thoſe 
undeſerving {oldiers of Venxs ( of a frigid conſitution) 
who dare not ſo much as lookupon your youthful fire, 
for fear of being burnt to aſhes. But it may chance 
that ſome Saint or another, may condemn your beart; 
for evil, becauſe you ſtrive to make your faces good, and 
| may like your in-ſide the worſe becauſe your oxt-fide may 
look ſo well; yet with Benjamin refuſe not the many 
meſſes of Pottage, nor yet the many change of Rai- 
ment(although one might well enough ſerve your turn) 
but receive them from the hands of Foſepb, though all 
the reſt of the Brethren be angry. Avoid not compa- 
ny for want of;beauty, when art affords an innocent 
ſupply, but with confidence crucify that evil conſcience, 
which forbids the uſe of a little oyl to make a chear- 
fal countenance, and the drinking of a little wine to 
make a merry heart, Borrow our Artificial beautifiers, 
and become ſplendid, that you may be ht to be gather: 
ed by the hand of ſome metamorphoſed Hero leſt in 
the garden of Deformities, growing green with ſickneſs, Gt 
you ſhould be taken for thiftles, and fo crop'd by 

Aſſes. 


IL Tscleanſethe face and thin. W 
|  Beforeany thing be uſed to paint, or make the skin di 
beautiful, it muſt be made very clean thus : firſt waſh yi 


with warm water, and ſweet {cented waſh-balls very 
well; then rub the face witha cloth, and waſh well 
with water in which Wheat-bran is boilcd ; ſo is the 
Skin prepared. | | 

Or thus, Take Sublimate one ounce, glair of ſix eggs, 
boil them in a glaſs veſſel, till they grow thick; then 
prels out the water, with which waſh the skin. Þ \ 
HIL-To' 
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" NE. To make awhite Fucus or Paint, ; 

Take Talk and powder it,. by beating of it in a hot 
lare Y mortar, to the powdred Talk add diſtilled Vinegar, 
1oſe E boil it at a gentle fire in a wide gla(s, let the far froth 
that ſwims at top, be taken off with a ſpoon 3 then e- 
yaporate the vinegar, and mix the remaining cream 
with flegm of common Salt, or a little Pomatum, with 
which waſh or anoint the face, and it will bcautity it. 
much. 

IV. Another very excellent. © - 

Take Crude Talk in powder one ounce, oil of Cam- 
phirc two ounces, .digekt till the oil is whites it is a 
noble Fuczs for Ladies faces. _ 

V. To make the of oreſaid oyl of Camphbire. | 

Take Camphire four ounces, Bole twelve ounces, 
make them into balls and dry them in the Sun, then di- 
{till themin ſand in a glaſs retort, into a receiver that 
hath diſtilled rain water therein: firtt there will come. 
forth a white matter, which melts ig the Alembick,and 


rs, falls into the receiver, then a clearer water; and at laſt 
er= || © witha tronger fire, the oil we ſpeak of, {weet (cented, 
in your rectified with ſpirit of wine will be yellow as 
iS, ol . | | : op x ; 

by VE. Another excellent Fucus made of Pearl. 


Diflolve Pearls in diftilled Vinegar; precipitate 
with oyl of Sulphur per Campanum ; then ſweeten and 
tin digeſt with ſpirit of wine abſtract the ſpirit, and 


iſh you have a magiſterial Fxcxs will melt like butter. 

ry VII. To make the beſt Facus or P aint as yet known. ]. 

ell Take Venetian Talk, cleave it into flices, digeſi it 

he in the heat of the Sun, or of a horfe-dunghil for 
a month , with .diſtilled vinegar ; made of Spaniſh 

s, wine, adding every day new diſtilled Vinegar to the 


former, till the Vinegar be mucilaginous 3 which then 
diltill by a luted retort anda large receiver with a 24». 
's Y 2 ked 
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ked fire. Firſt there comes forth the Vinegar; then a rel 
white oil; which ſeparate. Afﬀeer you have cleanſed the the 
skin by the ſecond Seton, then firſt waſh with the vi. +68 
negar, after anoint with the oil : if the face be firſt well fre 


walh'd from all impurity, this one anointing may hold 
for a month without fading. This Coſmetich, if rightly 


prepared, is worth abomt five pound an ounce. FF. of 
VIII. Ar excellent Fucus made of a Bulls gall. ſuf 
Take Bulls galls drycd in the Sun, whoſe tinQure ou 
extrat with ſpirit of wine , with which beſmear hw 
the face, ( being cleanſed by the ſecond Section ) BO 
leaving it on for three or four days, without going a- cl 
broad, or expoling the skin' to'the' air :- at the end of ot 
the time cleanſe the face by the ſecond Section : fo al- 2 
moſt to a miracle, the skin of the face and neck is ren- - 
dered moſt gratefally white, ſoft,delicate and amiable. an 
This is the Spaniſh Fucrs which ſeveral Ladies now uſe. B: 
IX. To'make an excellent red Fucus- of 
Make a deco@ion of red Sanders in double diſtilled fo 


vinegar, adding a little Alom, with a few grains of 
Musk, Amber-grieſc,” or of ſome {weet Spices, and 


you will have a perfe& red Fxcus for the face. Of 
X, Anotber very excellent. d 
Take juice of Clove-gilliflowers, with which mix a b 
little juice of Limons : with this paint your face, and P 


u ſhall have a pleaſing red colour. 

Make a ſtrong infuſion of Clove-gilliflowers1n reQia 
XI. Todo the ſame another away. : 
fied ſpirit of wine,adding a few drops of oil of Vitriohor ( 
inftead thereofa little Alom, and the juice of a Citron 
-or Limon 3 fo ſhall you: have an excellent colour to 


beautifie the face with. | 

XII. A Fucxs or Paint not eafie to be diſcovered. 
| Take ſeeds of Cardamoms or grains of Paradiſe, Cu- 

bebs, Cloves, and raſpings of Brazil, which infuſe in | 


xecified 
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reQified ſpirit of wine for ten days, over a gentle heat ; 

then ſeparate the ſpirit: this is ſo perfe& a Fucus, that 
it may deceive-any man, for this clear water gives a 
freſh, red, and lovely colour which will lat long, 

XIII. A Facas or Coſmetich of rtver Crabs. 

Takes of the fleſh which remains in the extremities 
of the great claws of river Crabs ( being boiled ) a 
ſufficient quantity, which dry gently, and then ex- 
trac a deep tinQure with reQtfhied ſpirit of wine z c« 
vaporate part of the menftraum, till the tinCture have a 
good thickneſs or body 3- with which ( the skin being 
cleanſed ) anoint the cheeks firſt, applying over it ſome 
other albifying Coſmetick , 

XIV.Spaniſh wool, wherewith'women paint their faces red. 

Boil thearingsof Scarlet in water of quick-lime half 
an hour, of which take two pound, to which put 
Brazil two ounces ( raſped ) Roch Alom,  Verdigrieſc, 
of each one ounce, Gum Arabick two drcahms, boil all 
for half an hour, which keep for uſe. 

XV. To do the ſame another way. 

Take Spirit of wine one pound, Cochenele half an 
ounce, raſped Brazil one ounce, Gum Armoniack three 
drachms,mix and digeſt till the Gum isdiflolved ; then 
boil it gently, and train it for uſe, into which yourmay 
put old linnen rags, or Spaniſh wool at pleaſure. 


e—— 
—_— 


CHAP. XXXVIIL, 


Of Coſmeticks which beautifie without any-thing 
| of Paint. 


T. A Nexcellent Coſmetick or Liquor of T alk, ; 
A Take e_ of Talk ( made by rubbing 1t 

with pumice fiones; or beating it in a very hot mortar 3 

or filing it with a Goldſmiths ſmoothing file ) eight 
| | V 3 ounces, 
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Ounces, Salis Tartari fixteen ounces, calcine it twelve 
Noursin a wind furnace, and fect it in a Cellar, fe- 
Parating that which-melts, from-that which doth not ; 
then . calcine this dry Calx added to four times its 
weight of Salnitre, with a ſtrong fire, fo the Talk will 
be melted into a. clear white maſs which being ſet in 
a Cellar will turn toa clammy liquor. 

This wonderfully whitens and beantifies the skin, and 
tahes away ſpots. and freckles from the face : but you 
muſt not leave the liquor long on, but waſh it off with de- 
cotion of wheat bran, thut it corrode ot the chin. | 

Il.: To make the hin. ſoft and ſmooth. ' 

The face being very clean by-the ſegond Se&ion of 
the ſix and thirtieth Chapter, waſh. it very well with a 
Lixiviat Of Salt of: Fartar , aftd after-that anvint 
it with Pomatum;.'or which is better, oil of ſweet Al- 
mots, doing;:this every night going to bed. The 
Powatum we have taught the way to make in our S 'y- 
popſic Medicine, lib.31lcap. $8.Sef?.2./ 

* NIL. A water to cleanſe: tbe face from Scurfe and Moy 
oder ton el Hino Sh) | ( 
' Take diſtilled rai water fix ounces, juice of Li» 


mons twelve ounces, mix them,and waſh with it morn- 


ing and evening, anointing after it at night going to 
bed with the oil or Pomatum aforeſaid. | 
' IV. An Unguent which brings the skin to an exquiſite 
beauty. 

 Takeof our Pomatum one ounce, Salt of Tartar one 
grace, Musk twenty grains,mix them well, and ( the 
face or sKin being very clean ) anoint morning and &+ 
yening. t | 

\'V. A wonderful Coſmetich of great worth, 

Take white Tartar twenty ounces, Talk, Salt, of 
each ten ounces, 'calcine them in a potters furnace very 
well; then grinding the matter upon a marble, put it 
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into Hippoer ates his fleeve, and ſect it in a Cellar or 0- 
ther moiſt place for twenty or thirty dayes, and there 
will drop from it a precious oil 3 which being rubbed 
upon theskin ſoftly with a linnen cloth ( the skin be- 
ing duly cleanſed firſt ) takes away all kind of ſpots, 
and makes the skin (oft and delicate. 

VI. A cheap, yet excellent Coſmetick. 

Take Alom in tine powder, and ſhake it with whites 
of new laid eggs, being a little heated, till ſuch time- 
as they grow thick to an ointment, with which anoint 
the face morning and evening three or four days3 and it 
will take away {pots and wrinkles, and make the skin 
grow clear and fair. 

VII. An excellent Mercurial Coſmetick prevalent againſt 
moſt deformities of the shin. -: 

Take Mercury purified from all blackneſs half a 
pound, Mercury Sublimate in powder as much, mix 
them in a ſtone or marble mortar 3 put them into an 
Alembick of a ſtraight Orifice, put on diſtilled Vine- 
gar, till all be covered three or four fingers, letting it 
ſtand four dayes,daily ftirring the ſame at certain times, 
then it extras a whitiſh powder the whitiſh Vinegar 
by inclination ſeparate, reje&ing, it, and put on other 
Vinegar : the powder at bottom keep fo for ſome days : 
which labour you muſt fo often reiterate, till you have 
abundance of that white powder, which dry, and 
keep for uſe : anoint with it, by mixing with it a little 
diſtilled rain water, and it will take away all blemiſhes 
of the skin, as alfo Tetters. Uſe it not too often, and be» 
ware you touch neither eyes nor teeth with it, 

VUI. Another of preat eſtimation. 

Take Mercury Sublimate, Saccharum Saturni of cach 
two drachms, Roſe water, juice of Limons of each 
two ounces, mix them like to an ointment , with 
which anoint gently at night, and the next morning 
with the Pomatum aforeſaid. V 4 IE 
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IX. To make a kind of Lac Virginis, an excellent Coe 


metick, - - | 
, . Take diſtilled rain water a quart, Saccharum Saturni 


cryſtallized one ounce, mix them, and then waſh with 


the water, being ſettled : the fine white powder at 


bottom, is alſo an excellent fucus or paint, which may 
be laid upon the skin if very clear : note, ſome uſe Vis 
negar inficad of the rain water, _—_ * 

X. To make Oleum Tartari per deli; uium. 

Take Salt of Tartar, which put intoa bag with q 
corner in a moiſt Cellar, and the oil will diftil there» 
fromin drops :- with this oil you may mix a lictle fair 
water, and waſh your faceat night going tobed; and 
the next morning, the face being very clean, you may 
waſk with the aforeſajd Lac Virginis ; thus continuing 


for ſome days, you may.create an exquiſite and laſting . 
beauty. | 


, XI. A compound Coſmetick efteemed by ſome of oreat 


force. 


. Take of the aforeſaid Lac Virginis one ounce, oil of 
Tartar aforeſaid half an ounce, mix them, with which 
waſh morning and night for about a week or more, as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion 3 then anoint with the following 
ointment. . _ . 

: XII. To make the Coſmetick Ointment aforeſaid. 

Take Musk three drachms, Ambergrieſe two drachms, 
Civit one drachm,grind them upon a porphyre or mar- 
bleitone, with oil-of Ben and Rhodium of each three 
ounces, with which anoint asaforcſaid : note, ſome in+ 
Kead of the oil of Ben, uſe oil of ſweet Almonds. 

; XIII. A vegetable Coſmetich, | 

Befmear your face orskjn at night going to bed,with 
the Juice of Wake Robin 3: it is excellent. . | 

; XVI, An ixcomparalile Coſmetich, of Pearl. 

Pillolye Pearls in juice of Limons. or diflilled 

; = Np Vinegar 
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Vinegar, which digeſt in Horſe-dung, till they ſend 

forth a clear oil, which will ſwim on the top: this is 

F one of the molt excellent Coſmeticks or Beautifiers in 

n the world : this oil if well prepared is richly worth ſeven 

t pound an ounce, k | 

y XV. A Coſmetick ointment of. great worth. 

© Take of our Pomatym aforeſaid 11x ounces, Saccha- 
rum Saturnitwo ounces, mix them, and anoint morn- 
ing and evening. | - 

; . XVI. Another very good for the chin+ 

. Mix Saccharum Saturni one drachm, in Vinegar half 


; an ounce, which mingle with the glair of eggs, and 
anoint with it. : 

XVII, A Coſmetick wonderful to make a pleaſing ruddy 
| complexion. 


Take oil of Tartar four ounces, Alom, Sal Gem, of 
each one ounce, Borax, -Camphire of each half an 
ounce, beat them well together, to which add of Bri- 
ony wafer a pint, diſtil them in balneo, 'and you will 
have your defire, 

XVIII. Another for the ſame. - 

Take Madder, Myrrh, Saffron, Frankincenſe , of 
each alike, bruiſe and ficep all in White-wine, with 
which anoint the face going to bed, and in the morn« 
ing waſh it off, and the skin will havea gallant pleaſing 
bluſh. 

. . KIX, To make the Coſmetick, of Myrrb, very excel- 
lent, 

Boil eggs till they are hard, flit them and take out 
the yolks, fill them up, with powdred myrrh , cloſe 
them together, and lay them in a moiſt Cellar, and the 
myrrh will diſſolve into oy]. | 
i XX. To make a very good WV oſh to whiten the skin, and 
give a good complexion. 

Take Limons,-hens eggs boiled, of cach wwalns, 
TREE re. £2 UL 
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Turpentine eight ounces, diftil all in Batneo Ma 
rie, with which waſh : when you waſh, you may 
drop into it a drop, two or three of oil of Oranges or 
Cinamon, for fragrancy fake. 

XXI. A Coſmetick, to make aron;b thin ſmooth. 

Take ſweet Almonds blanched four pound, moiſten 
them with ſpirit of wine and roſe water mixt toge- 
ther, of each two ounces, beat them together and try 
them 3 and when they begin to ſmoak, put them into 
a bag, andpreſs them (in a preſs made for that pur- 
poſe ) and there will come forth a very clear oil; 
which put into rain water,and beat it till it is exceeding 
white, 


£ . | _ 
_—_ 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Of Coſmeticks, which remedy the various Vices of 
the skin. 


I, FT? take away Sun-burnings. 

JF To glair of ten eggs put Sugar-candy one ounce 
and anoint with it going to bed :. or anoint with the 
Juice of Sow-bread at night going to bed;&in the morn» 
ing With oil Omphacine, The like effte&s hath our Lac 
Virginis at the ninth Sectien of the {even and thirticth 
Chapter,as allo Oleum Tartari, and other things of like 
Dature, 

Il. Totoke away redneſs and Pimples. | 

Firſt prepare the skin by bathing it often with the de- 
cotion of wheat-bran, and applying pultifles of bread, 
milk and oil thereto : when the skin is thus ſappled 
and rarified, you may cure them either by our liquor of 
Talk at the firft Section of the (even and thirtieth 

| ' Chapter, 
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Chapter,or mercurial Coſmetick at the ſeventh Sefton 
of the ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, or our Lac Virgizis 
and oil of Tartarat the ninth and tenth Section of the 
ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, 'or by often waſhing with 
juice of Limons. | 
HE. To take away Freekles. 

Take juice of Limons, put it into a glaſs bottle, 
to which put fine Sugar and borax in powder, digeſt it 
cight dayes in Sand, then ule it; or mix Sal Tartari 
with whites of eggs, and apply it; or often uſe our 
compound Cofmetick at the eleventh Seqion of the 
ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, or oil of Tartar alone, 
for ſome weeks 3 but if all fail, you muſt have recourſe 
to our Liquor of Talk at the firſt Section of the ſeven 
and thirtieth Chapter, or Mercurial Coſmetick at the 
ſeventh Section of the leven and thirtieth Chapter. 

IV. To take away Spots from the face or shin. 

This 1s done by anointing with oil of Tartar for ten 
days; and after all that to waſh it with a Lixivium 
of © xicklime in which Sal armeniack, hath becn diflol- 
ved for a long time: or you may uſe the Coſmetick at 
the third Section of the ſeven and thirticth Chapter 
camphorated. 

V. To cleayſe a ſcurffy Skin. 

"Tf the creature be fat, foment firſt with a Lixivium 
of Salt of Tartar; butif lean, make a fomentation of 
Borrage, Bugloſs and Mallow leaves, which ufe for 
ſome days : this being done, bath the place where the 
{curff is, with Spirits Nicetiane made by fermentation, 
which being drycd in, anoint firſt with oil of Tartar, 
then with oil of Almonds 3 repeating the three aſt 
works, {o often till the ſcurff goes away. 

If all theſe fail, you muſt bave recourſe #0 our liquor of 
Talk, or Mercuria Coſmetick 3 or thoſe at the fifih and 
eighth Scion of the ſeven and thirtieth Chapter » _—_ 
| | with- 
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without doubt will peform your defire: 
VI. To free the Shin from Tetters and Ring-worms. 
| Diſſolve Sublimate one ounce in a glaſs of Red-wine 
by boiling, with which *waſh the place morning and 
evening, letting it dry of ir (elf, for three or four days 
together, and it will certainly cure : if they be not in- 
veterate, our liquor of Talk at the firſt SeCtion of the 
ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, or Mercurial Coſmetick 
may (ufficiently do 3 or you may anoint with this oint- 
ment. Take $2! Tartar; two drachms, burnt Alom 
three drachms,powder and incorporate with whites of 
eggs: or this,take Sulphur vive three drachms,Camphire 
one drachm, Hogs-griele two ounces,mix and make an 
ointment. MD ON Ws 

"VII. Totake away wrinkles from the Skin. 

Take oil of Almonds, lees of oil Olive, and make 
them into an ointment with wax, powder of Cam- 
phire and Maſtich, with which anoint. Qil of Myrrh 
to ansint with, is eminent in this caſe; or waſh with 
a decoction of Briony roots ahd figs of each alike: or 
diffolve Gum Tragacanth in Lac Virginis, and waſh 
with that. Excellent good is a ſtrong decoction of 
Pomegranate pills in White-wine, to waſh oftey 
with. ESPE: ge 
+ VIII: To take away Warts. 

The juice of the greater Spurge with Salt anointed, 
takes them away, (o alſo a continual waſhing with a 
Lixivium of Quicklime and Salt of Tartar. The juice 
of Verrucaria performs the ſame. A plaiſter of Can- 
tharides witha defenſative is very good in this caſe: (o 
2lfo this following waſh ; take Saccharum $aterni three 
ounces, Sal Armomack one ounce,” Vitriol common fix 
drachms,Quickl:me eight ounces, boil all in water four 
pound to the conſumption of 'the half, with whicti 
often bath the warts, and then waſh with our Mercurial 
water, 
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water. Black Soap hath often been found very good 3 
but eſpecially a plaiſter of Turpentine, 

IX. To beal Chops in the Skin. 

Our Pomatum: in this caſe is moſt excellent : yet this 
following is commendable. Take Capons gricle mix- 
ed well with Camphire, and anoint with. Oil of Tur- 
pentine two drachms, mixed with UVnguentum Populeon 
two ounces, is very good. So alfooil of Roſes mixed - 
with Sheep Suet and wax toan ointment, 

X. To heal Burnings and Scaldixgs. 

Excellent good 15 the Vagtentam Kabram in our Sy- 
nopſis Medicine hib.3.cap.58.Sedi. both to draw out the 
fire,and to heal. Todraw out the fire alſo,glair of eggs 
mixed with Roſe water, is very prevalent : ſoalfo is 
Salt, raw Onions, Soap, Yeſt, Oil of Tartar and the 


| like. To hinder the riſing of the bliſters, Hens dung 


three ounces, mixed with hogs grieſe four ounces, and 
Salt of Tartar one ounce is very good 3 ſo alſo a cata- 
plaſme of Honey and crums of bread; but beſt of all 
a plaiſter of ſtrained Opizm, whichperforms all the in- 
tentions to admiration. It the bliſter break, it may 


| be preſently skinned by anointing with oil of eggs, and 


waſhing often with Lac Virgini, ſirewing upon the 
fore, powder of Bole, Tutty, Ceruſe or the like. 
Xl, To toke away fears and marks of the Sniall 


 Pox.« 


Take of oil of Tartar ohe ounce and half, Ceruſe 
diflolved in oil of Roſes one ounce, Borax and Sal Gemi 
of each one drachni, mix and make an ointment, with 
which anoint. Oil of Tartar alone performs this 
work well : foSalt of Tartar, mixed with powder of 
Mirrh and oil of Roſes. . | 

XII. To beantifie the Hands. 

To makethem ſoft, often anoint with the oil of Al- 
mongs OT our Pomatum at night going to bed, wala 

nem 
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them the next norning with decoction of wheat-bran : 
after a while waſh them with Salt of Tartar, diſſolved 
in fair water, perfumed with oil of Cloves, Oranges, 
Rhodium or Cinnamon. Or this, take Venice Soap 
diſſolved in juice of Limons one pound, Virgin-ho- 
ney four ounces, Sublimate, Orice root, Sugar, Salt of 
Tartar, Alom,Borax of each one ounce, Balſom of Peru 
two drachms, oil of Cloves one drachm, oil of Rho- 
dium and Cinnamon of cach half a drachm, make a 
mixture to waſh the hands withal : Or this, take pow- 
der of Venice Soap one pound , Orice root eight 
ounces, Amylum fix ounces, mix them and make an 
ointment with liquid Storax and oil of Benjamin a ſuf- 
ficient quantity 3 1t wonderfully whitens, ſmooths and 


ſweetens the hands. To anoint alfo with a Bulls gall is eh 
very good. ERP ſo 

XIII. Tobelp bands wbich dare ſwoln, and look, red or for 
blew with cold. | | A} 

What we even now ſaid ( in the laft Se&ion ) may or 
be aid again here: to which we add, that a long nk 
bathing of them in a larther of Caſtle Soap, is very G 
good if it be done: or if a repercuſlive plaiſter be ap- of 
plied made of barley meal, Syccharum Saturni, and f 


oil of Myrtles 3 waſhing ( after the coming off of the 
Cataplaſme with juice of Limons or white wine 
Vinegar: a plaiſter of Turpentine mixed with Salt is 
good. Often to anoint the hands with oil of Roſes, 
Almonds, or Pomatum at night, and the nexr 
morning with the Lac Virginis prevails much, Oil of 
Anniſceds, Caraways and Fennel prepared chymically, 
as alſo Cloves and Oranges, mixed with oil of Almonds 
and often uſed, are eminent above all other things. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Of making a Sweet Breath. 


L. A Stinking Breath comes from one of theſe fouiy cauſes, 
viz. putrified Lungs, defefive Teeth,a diſtemper of the 
Head, or obſtrutiion of the Stomach, | 
II. To remedy 8 Stinking Breath coming from putrified 
Lungs. 

Take Unguentum Nicotiane one ounce, Oleum Suc< 
cinirwodrachms, mix them and anojint the breaſt outs 
wardly 3 inwardly give cleanfſers, { as oil of Sulphur 
allayed with Roſe water ) morning ana evening as al- 
ſo Antimonium Diopboreticum ten grains five times a day 
for ſeveral days together; then heal by giving oil of 
Almonds mixed with a few drops of oil of Cinnamon, 
or Pills of Turpentine : Lafily, morning, noon and 
night let this bolus be adhibited 3 take Nutmegs, Mace, 
Ginger, of each fifteen grains, honey twodrachms, oit 
of Cinnamon ten drops, mix them, and continue it 

for ſome weeks. | 

HI. Tobelp tbe defeds of the teeth, 

1. If the teeth be fwurred over , rub them every morn- 
ing with cremor Tartari in powder, and wath them with 
White-wine. 2. If the teeth be black; allay oil of Sul- 
phur or Vitriol in Roſg water, and ſcowr them well 
therewith, with the end of a ſtick and a rag, till all the 
blackneſs be gone 3 theh rub them with ojl of Almonds 

pcrfum'd with oil of Cinnamon. 3. If theteeth be looſe, 
fuſt rub them with this powder, take Galls, Pomgra- 
nate flowers, Sumach, Cyperus, of each one ounce, 
Roch Alom half a pound, powder them all for uſe: 
thea uſe this Gargariſme, Take Galls one ounce, 
OY Myrrh, 
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Myrrh, Pomgrafiate peels of cachhalf an ounce, bo, 
them in white wine vinegar for a Gargariſm, Laſtly, 
morning, noon and night waſh the gums with good 
xcd Wine; by this means the teeth will be faſtned 
and the gums reſtored. 4. IF they be in danger of 


rotting > take aſhes of Harts-horn, magiſtery of Corral 


of each one ounce, mugk, or inſtead thereof oil of Cir- 
amon, ten grains, mix fora dentjfrice to rub the teeth 
withal, it will keep them white and ſound. 5. If they 
be.rotten and hollow ; make little. pellets of (rained Opi- 
um, Myrrh and oil of Cinnamon, and put them mto 
the hollow tooth. 6. IF they ach; uſe the atoreſaid 
pellets, or make little ones of L :udanum Prace:fi, and 
ut them into the hollowneſs : or it they be uyr hollow, 
rye alittle pill of the ſame up1n a tine chin rag, and 
hold it between the aking tecth. 7. If they ſtirs of- 
ten waſh them with wine or ſpirit of wine, in wich 
: few drops of oil of Cinnamon and adeps Roſarum is 
©, owns Es 2s » 
IV. To retify a Stinking Breath arifing from diftemper 

of the bead. | | | 
Conſider the cauſe of the diſtemper, whether it a» 
riſes from the Pox, Impoſthumes, or the like, and fol- 
low the method inſtituted. in the-Cure of thoſe diſcaſes, 
and then the cauſc being taken. away, the gffcs you 
will find will ſoon ceaſe yet nevertheleſs theſe follow- 
ing pills are cxcellent,: take Calx of refined Silver 
made by ſpirit of Nitre, and well dulcitied by waſhing 
in warm rain water one qunce., Refine Scammonii one 
ounce and half, mix them for a mals of pills, of which 
fake eight or ten grains at night going to bed every 
third, fourth or fifth day.” . ,. ..... 2 
V. To rediifie a Stinking Breath ariſing from the oh» 

' ftruQtion of the Stomach, Te CEP el POOR oe 
This is done by opening and cleanſing the Stomagh, 
_ 
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thus. Take every morning going to bed half a drachm 
of Pil. Ruff for ten or twelve days together : or thus, 
firſt vomit with Vinum Benedifium*one ounce or more, 
according as Strength rcquires, twice or thricez then 
take Pilule Rudii halfa drachm at a time,in the morn- 
ing falting, drinking after it ſorne watm broth or poſ- 
ſet drink, which repeat evety third or fourth day tour 
or hve times, _. 

VI. To refifie the Breath, when it ſmslls of any thing 
that is eaten. 

Chew Coriander feed or Zedoaty in the mouth, 
drinking a good draught of wine after 3 the (cent of 
the wine is taken away by cating four apples or Quin- 
ces, or by chewing troches of Gum Tragacanth pet- 
fumed with oil of Cinnamon; 


—————. —__— 


CHAP. XL, 
Of beautifying the Hair, 


ITO Dye the Hair black: FL | | 
This is done with the Calx of Lime C made by 
Spirit of Nitre )) mixed with fair water, and the hair 
waſhed therewith, with a Spunge : it is the muſt excel- 
lent thing of that kind that is yet known. 
IT. To keep the bair foom falling off. = 
Take Myrtle berries, Galls, Emblick Myrobalans of 
each alike, boil them in oil Omphacine, with which a- 
noint : it is anexcellent Medicine, yet as old as Glens 
III. To remedy Baldneſs. 
This is a hard thing to cure, yet the following things 
are very good. Rub the head or bald places every 
morning very hard with a courſe cloth. till it be cd, 


anointing immediately after with Bears gricle ; when 


X ten 
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ten or fifteen days are paſt, rab every morning and even- 
ing with a bruiſcd Onion, till the bald places be red, 
then anoint with honey well mixed with Maſtard {eed, 
applying over all a plaiſter of Labdayum mixed with 
mice dung, and powder of Bees : do this for chirty 
days. If all the former fail, bath with a decoction of 
Bux-dock roots, made with a Lixivium (of Salt of Tar- 
tar ) twoparts, and muskadel one part; immediately 
applying this Unguent : take Thapſi or Twrbeth one 
drachm (in powder) bears gricle one ounce,mix them, 
which uſe for ſixty daysif this make not the hair come, 
the defect is incurable. 

IV. Tetake away bair from places where it ſhould m: 

row, 

, Take Quicklime four ounces, Auripigmentum one 
ounce and a half, Szlpbur vive, Nitre, ot each half an 
ounce, Lixivium of Salt of Tartar a quart, mix and 
boil all fo long in a glazed earthen pot, till putting a 
quill therein, all the feathers peel off, and it is done. 
Firſt foment che place with warm water a little before 
you uſe the aforclaid medicine; a quarter of an hour 
after waſh with very hot water; then anoint with the 
aforeſaid Unguent, and in a quarter of an hour it will 
do the work: when the hairs are faln away,remember to 
anoint with oil of Roſes; now to keep them from ever 
growing again, anoint for ſome days with an ointment 
made of the juices of Henbane and Nightſhade, Opium 
and Hogs grieſe. 

V. To make the hair curl . 

Waſh the hair very well with a Lixiviam of 'Quick- 
lime, then dry it very well, that done anoint it kith 
oil of Myrtles, or oil Ompbacine, and powder it well 
with ſweet powder, putting it up every night under 2 
cap : it the party be naturally of a cold and moiſt con- 
ftution, the waſhing,anointing and powdring mult be 

perpetually 
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perpetually uſed once or twice a week during life, the 


d, hair being put up every night. 

d, VI. To make hair lank and flag that curls too much, 

ith Anoint the hair throughly twice or thrice a week 

[ty with oil of Lillics, Roſes, or Marſh mallows, combing, 

of it after it very well, .. 

TA VII. To make the hair grow long and ſoft. | | 

ely Diſtil Hogs grieſe or oil Olive in an Alembick 3 with 

ne the oil that comes there-from anoint the hair, and it 

m, will make it grow long and oft : ule it often. 

Ne, VIII. To preſerve the hair from ſplitting at ends. 

Anoint the ends. thereof, with oil Omphacine, or 

": WF oilof Myrtles, they are eminent 1n this caſe to preſerve 
the hair from ſplitting, ſo alſo an ointinent made of 

ne WW Honey, Bees wax and oil Omphacine or Bears gricle. 

an 

nd TIE HO 
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ne. | CHAP. XLEI 

Ore | 

Zur Of the Art of Perfuming in general. 

the 

ll LW N this Art two things are to be conlidered, iz. 

to 'W 1- The way and manner of making of Perfumes. 

ver . 2+ The way and manner of Pertuming. : 

ent IT. The Perfume it ſelf is conſidered, 1. In reſpe&t 


um of its Form. . 2. In refpe& of its Compokition. | 
ITE. The Form of the Perfume is either Water, Oil, 
Eſſence, Unguent, Powder, or Tablets. 


ck- IV. The Making aud Compoſition is taken from the 
ith Form and matter. | oP 
ell V. The Matter is either Vegetable, Animal or Mi- 
ra neral, 

”N* VI, The way of Perfuming is according to the mat+ 
be ter to be perfumed, 


lly x 2 VII. Tas 
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VII. The matter to be perfumed is either natural; as 
Hairs, Skins, Cloaths, Air, &c. or Artificial, as Poman- 
ders, Powders, Walh-balls, Soaps, Candles ,and othcr 
things of like nature. 


— —_— 


CHAP ALL 
of the Matter of which Perfumes are made, 


IT He ground of Vegetable Perfumes; is taken frem 
Flowers, Seeds, Herbs, Roots, Woods, Barks and 
Gums. F 

H. The chief Flowers for this uſe, are of Clove- 
Gilliflowers, Roſes, Fuſemin, Lavender, Oranges and 
Saffron, ; - 

HI. The chicf Seeds or fruits are Nutmets, Cloves, 
Carrawaies, Grains, Seeds of Gerazium Moſcbatum, 
and the Nut Ben. - | 

IV. The chief Herbs are Geranium Moſchatum, Baſil. 
ſweet Majoram, Tyme, Angelica, Roſemary, Laven- 
der, Hyſop, ſwcet Trefoyl, Mint and Bay-tree leaves, 

V. The chief Roots are of Ealamus Aromaticus, Gin- 
ger, China, Caryopbyllats, Indian Spicknard and ſweet 
Qrrice or Iris. 

VI. The chief Woods are of yellow Sanders, Xylo- 
balſamum, Lignum Aloes, and Rhodium. 

VII. The Barks and Peels are of Cinnamon, Mace, 
Oranges, Limons and Citrons. 

VIII. The chief Gums are Frankincenſe, Olibanun, 
Labdanum, Styrax, liquid Styrax,B2lſamum Verum,Am- 
bergricle, Styrax Calamita, Benjamin, Amber,Camphire: 

. Ix. The chief matters of Perfumes taken from 4- 

nimals, are Mus, Zibct, Cow-dung and other turds. 


% 


Pert 
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X. Of Minerals there is one only, which yields a 
Perfume, and that is Antimony- 


| — — — 


CH — 


'CHAP. XLIII. 
Of the Oil of Ben, 


I'T Bc little Nut which the Arabians call Bez, is the 
ſame which the Latins call Nux Unguentaria; and 
the Greeks Balanos Myrepſts 3 out of which is taken an 
Oil, of great uſe in the Art of Perfuming, ; 
I. To make the Oil of Ben. Blanch the Nuts, and 
beat them very carefully in a mortar, and ſprinkle 
them with wine,put them into an earthen or Iron Pan, 
and hcat them hot, then putthem intoa linnen cloth , 
and preſs th&m in an Almond prels 3 this work repeat, 
till all the Oil is extracted, fo have you Qil of Bez by 
expreſſion. 

TH.: Inlike manner-you may expreſs the Oil out of 
Citron ſeeds, incomparable for this purpoſe, to ex- 
tract the (cent out of Musk, Civit, Amber aud the like, 
becauſe it will not quickly grow rank, yet Ol of the 
Nut Ben is much better, 

IV. This Oil of Bex hath two properties 3 the one is, 
that having no ſcent or odour of it ſelf, it alters, 
changes or diminiſhes the ſcent of any Perfumeput ins 
fe it; the other is that it is of a long continuance, ſo 
that it ſcarcely ever changeth, corrupts or putrifics,” a5 
other Oils do, * | 

V. To make a Perfume thereof, put the Musk, &mr 
ber, &c. in fine powder thereinto, which Keep 18 4 


glaſs bottle very cloſe ſtopped, for a month or More, 


then ule it; | | 
þ,4 3 V 3 Or 
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> VI. Or thus, Blanch your Nuts, and bruiſe them, 
( Almonds may do thongh not fo good ) and lay them 
between two rows of Flowers, ſuppoſe Roſes, Faſemin, 
&c. or other Perfumes; when the Flowers have loſi 
their {cent and fade, remove them, adding freſh ones; 
which repeat ſo long as the Flowers are in ſeaſon 3 then 
{quee? out the oil, and it will be moſt odoriferous. 
VIE. Laſily, by this laſt you may draw a ſweet ſcent 
out of thoſe Flowers, out of which you cannot diſtil any 
{weet water. 


Cee _m— "I 


Mm 
—_— 


CHAP XIE 


of ſweet Waters, 
I'T He firſt ſweet Water. 


” Take Cloves in powder two drachms, yellow 
Sanders, Calamu Aromatic of each one ſcruple, Aquz 
Roſarum Damaſcenarum tifteen pound, digeſt tour days, 
then diſtil in ar Alembick; to this new diſtilled water 
put in powder Cloves, Cinnamon, Benjamin, Storax 


Calamita of each one drachm, diſt] again in Balneo, An 
laſtly put the waterinto a glaſs bottle with Musk and di; 
hd, a of cach ten granis, keep it cloſe ſtopt for 
uſe. 
II. The ſecond ſweet I ater. fo! 
Take Damask Rofes exungulated three pound, {12 
Floivers of Lavender and Spike of each four ounces, di 


Clove-gilliflowers, and Flowers of Faſemin , of cach 
two pound, Orange-flowers one pound, Citron peels 
tour drachms, Cloves two drachms, Cinnamon, Sto- NM 
rax Calzmita, Benjamin, Nutmegs,. of each two {cru- 
pics all in powder, Aque Reſarum fax pound, ar ten 
| | As : - days, 


a —_—” _ et dh 
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days, then diftil in Balneo: to the diſtilled water add 


s 


of Musk and Ambergriele of each thirty grains. 

NH. The third ſweet water. 

Take Roles, Clove-gilliflowers of each one pound, 
Flowers of Roſemary, Lavender, Faſemin, Majoramn, 
Savory, Time, of each three ounces, dry Citron pcels 
one ounce, Cinnamon, Benjamin, Storax Calamta, 
of cach two drachms, Nutmegs, Mace, of each one 
drachm, bruife the Herbs and Spices well, digeſt in the 
Sug two days, then diftil in Balzeo: to the diſtilled 
water add Musk in powder one (cruple. 

IV. The fourth ſweet Water. 

Take Cloves, Cinnamon of each one drachm, Mace, 
Grains, Musk, Ambergrieſe, Citron peels of each halt 
a (cruple, Benjamin, Storax Calamita of each one ſcru- 
ple, Aqua R:ſarwm twelve pound, digelt fifteen days, 
then diftil in Bzlxeo. | 

V. The fifib ſwee# Water. 

Take Roſemary-flower water, Orange-flower water 
of each five pound, Ambergrieſc one ({cruple, digeſt ten 
Gays, then difſtil in Balneo. 

VI. The fixtb ſweet Water. | 

Take Roſes two pound, Macaleb half a drachm, 
Ambergrieſe ten grains, bruiſe what is to be bruiſed, 
digeſt in ſand three days, then diſtil in Balzeo. 

VII. The ſeventh ſweet TW ater. 

Take green peels of Oranges and Citrons of each 
four drachms, Cloves half a drachm, flowers of Spike 
lix ounces, -Aque R:ſarum Damaſcenarum ſix pound, 
digelt ten days, then diſtil in Balneo, 

VII. The eighth ſweet Water. 

Take of the water at the fifth Se&ion ſix pound, 
Musk ten grains, mix and digeſt them for ule. 

IX. The ninth ſweet Water. 


Take Ague Roſarnm, Aque Florum de Fiſemin of cach 
R 4 four 
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tour pound, Musk one fcruple, digeſt ten days, then di- 
ſlil in ſand. 

X. Thetenth ſweet Vater. 

Take Damask-roſe”, Musk-roſes, Orange-floxers 
of each four pound, Cloves two ounces, Nutmegs one 
Gunce, diſiil in an Alembick, in the noſe of which hang 
Musk three ſcruples, Amber two ſcruples, Civet one 
{cruple, tyed up in a rag dipt in bran, and the white 
of an epg mixed. | 

@'u The eleventh ſweet Water, called Aqua Nanfa or 
Napne. 

Take Aqua Ryfarum four pound, . Orange-flower 
water tiwo pound, waters of ſycet Trefoyl, Lavender, 
Siweet Majoram of each eight ounces, Benjamin two 
ounces, ſtorax one ounce, Labdanum half an ounce, 
Mace, Cloves, Cinnamon, Sanders, Lignum Aloes of 
each one ounce, 'Spikenard one ounce 3 all being groſly 
beaten, digcſt a month, then in 2 glaſs retort dittil in 
Balueo. 

XII. The twelfth ſweet water, called Aqua Moſchata, 

Take ſpirit of Wine two pound, Musk three ſcruples, 
Amber two ſcruples, Civet one ſcruple, digeſt in the 
Sun twenty days cloſe (topped in a glaſs veſſcl; a drop 


of this water put into any other liquor, will way 


perfume it, 

So may you extract the ſcent out of ſweet Flowers, with 
this difference, that they lie but 2 little while, becauſe their 
£a7thy ſubſtance will make tbe ſpirit ill-ſavoured. 
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CHAP. XLV. 


Of Perfuming Oils. 


LT O make Perfuming Oils by infuſion. 


II. This is taught tully at the ifth Section of 
the three and fortieth Chapter aforegoing. | 

I. To make Oleum Imperiale. 

Take Ambergricle four drachms, Storax Calamita, 
cight ounces, Roſe-water, Olenm Ryſatum of cach 
two pound, Oil of Cinnamon and Cloves of cach half 
a drachm, put all into a glaſs, and digeſt in horſe dung 
twenty days : this done gently boil all for a quarter of 
an hour, which then let cool 3 with a ſpoon take off the 
Oil which ſwims a top, to which put of Musk and 
Zibet of each two drachms, digeſt all in a gentle heat 
for twenty days, and keep it for uſe. Where note the 
Amber and Storax at bottom will ſerve to make ſweet 
balls of, to lay among cloaths or beads to carry in ones 
hands; or for a perfume to burn. 

II. To make Oil of Cinnamon. 

Digectt Cinnamon groſly bruiſed in ſpirit of Wine, 
ſhirpacd with oil of Salt, na glaſs veſſ:l, with a blind 
head cloſely luted,in a gentle heat for ten days, then di- 
ſtilin an Alembick as we have more at large taught in 
our Synopſis Medicine 116.3 cap. 47+ Sef.1. it 1s. a won- 
derful Perfume, the moſt fragrant and pleaſant of all 
Oils, as well in taſt as ſmell : the uſe of it will certain!y 
take away a ſtinking Breatb. 

IV. To make Oil of Roſes, called adeps Roſarum. 

Take Damask Roſes, pickle them with Bay alt, 
and after three months, with a.large quantity of 


water diſtil in aſhes witha gentle fire, ſo have you oy 
an 
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and Spirit or water, which keep for other diftillations. 

Weckerus hath it thus. 

Roſarum folia in umbra aliquandis afſervata, in maiul; 
vitrea magna ponuntur, cujus fit fundus latus, & ad di 
midium vas impletur : inde affunditur ipfis Roſarum foliis 
tantum aque roſacee flillatitie, quantum ſatis fuerit, ut 
optime madeant : appoſitoque pileo vitreo ceco, ſtipat)cque 
optime rims cera gummata, quindecim diebus equino fimo 
maceraniur ; ſic tamen, ut mutato, cim frigeſcere caperit, 
fimo, calor equalis ſervetur. Appoſito mox matuls roſtra- 
zo pileo, igne moderato cinerum, aqua omnis elicitur:que rur- 
Jus in eadem mala, optime prizs a facibus mundata, ab- 
Iut ique ponitur, & calentis aque balneo lentiſſimoigne e- 
licitur, dum tota in vas recipiens abeat. Nam in fund) 
matnle remanebit oleum roſarum, colore rubrum, perſpi- 
cuum, & Moſchi odore ſuauiter fragrans- 

This is the greateſt of all vegetable pertumes, and of 
an incſtimable value. | 

V. To make Oil of Calamus Aromaticus. 

It is made as oil of Cinnamon : it is a very great 
perfume, helps a ſtinking breath, vomiting, weak me- 
mory, &c. | | 

VI. To make Oil of Rhodium, 

It is made as oil of Cinnamon ; is a very excellent 
perfume, good for the head, breath and the lenſes. 

VIE. To make Oil of Indian Spicknard. 

By infufion it is made by the firſt Seftion 3 by diſtillation, 
& oil of Cinnamon. It is an eminent Perfume. 

VIII. To make Oil of Benjamin. 

Take Benjamin fix ounces in powder, which dil- 
ſolve in oil of Tartar and Aqua Rriſarum of cach one 
pound, which diſtil with a cloſe pipe in an Alembick. 
So is made oil of S:orax and Labdenum. | 

IX. Tomake oil of Storax compound. 

Take ol of Ben, or {wcet Almonds one pound, 
Storax 
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Storax groſly beaten four ounces, Benjamin, Cloves 
of each two ounces, digeſt (till the Gums are melted ) 
over hot coals then preſs out the oil diligently. 


p— —— 


CHAP. XLVL 
of Perfuming Eſſeuces, 


1.” He way to extraii Eſſences is ſomewbat difficult, viz; 
| by Diftillation, Calcination, Digeſtion or Menftru- 
#m. 

IL. If by Menftruum, uſe not a watry one for a wa- 
try eſſence; nor an oily one for an oily eflence; be- 
cauſe being of like natures, they are not ealily ſepa» 
xated; but on the contrary, chuſe an oily Menſtruum 
for a watry eficnce, and a watry Menſtruwm for an oily 
ellence. | | 

III. If theefſence of any metal be to be extracted 
by a corroſrve menſtruum, after the work is done, (epa- 
rate the ſalts from the waters, and ule only thoſe ſalts: 
which will be eaſily taken out again 3 Vitriol and Atom 
are very difficult to be ſeparated by reaſon of their 
carthy ſubſtance. 

IV. To extratt the eſſence out of Mutk,, Ambergrieſe 
Civet, and other Spices or Aromatickgs. 

Mix the perfume with oil of Ben, which in a glaſs 
bottle ſet in the Sun or Sand for ten days, then ftrain it 
from the dregs, and the eflence will be imbibed in the 
ol. Then take ſpirit of Wine, and diftilled fountain 
water, which mix with the ſaid oil, and digeſt for {1x 
days : then dittil in ſand; ſo will the eſſence and wa- 
ter aſcend, 7 the oil remaining at bottom without any 


ſcent ) that eſſence and watet diſtil in Balnco in a glals 
$1 th ycllel, 
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veſſel, till the water be come off, and leave the eſſence 
in the bottom in the form of oil. 
| V. Amotber way to ds the ſame. 

Infuſe the matter in ſpirit of Wine a ſufhcient quan- 
tity, digeſt and ferment for ten days, then diltil in 
ſand, as long as any water will come over ( but have a 


care of buring ) which diſtilled Liquor draw off in 1." 
Balneo, with a very gentle heat, and the quinteſſence ; 
will be left in.the bottom, of a liquid form. - 
VI. To extrad the eſſence out of Herbs and Flowers, as of ou 
Sweet Majoram, Baſil, Orange: flowers, Faſemin, &c. ou 
Bruiſe the matter, and put it into a glaſs veflel to fer- all 
ment in Horſe-dung for a month ; then diſtil in Balxeo ; wi 
ſetitin dung fora week again, and diſtil in Balneo RI 
againz which reiterate ſo long as it will yield any li- 
quor 3 put the diſtiiled matter upon the Caput mortuym, 
diſlilling thus for fix days: draw off the water in Bal- fo 
neo and the eſſence remaining expreſs ina preſs : which C 
being a week fermented in dung, will yield the perx- S] 
fe& ſcent, colour and vertues of -the matter deſired. R 
VII. To extra theeſſence out of Salts. | r 
Calcine the Salt, and grind it very ſmall, then lay it y 
upon a marble in a moiſt Cellar, ſetting under it a pan 2 
to receive the diſſolution z therein let it ferment for a \ 
month, then with a gentle fire diſtil in Balneo : caſt a» ' 


way the inſipid water, which comes from it ; and ſet 
that which remains in the bottom, to ferment another 
month, then diſtil out the inſipid water as before 3 re- 
pcating this work ſo long as any inſipid water may be 
drawn: then evaporate away all the moiſture, and 
what remains is the quinteſſence of Salt. 

here note 1.That ibeſe Saliae quinteſſences as they may 
be uſed, will draw forth the perfeit and compleat eſſence of 
any vegetable whatſoever. 2. That the eſſence of Salts thus 
dr awn will ſcarcely come to two ounces in a pound, 

CHAP. 


.ounces, braiſed Cloves one drachm, Aqua Roſarum two 


all to the Conſumption of the Roſe water 3 then ftrain 
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CHAP. XLYVILI. 
Of Perfuming Vngnents. 
« © make Unguentum Pomatum, or Ointment of Ap- 
Takd Hops Lard three pound , Sheeps Suet nine 
ounce, Romwaters pared and ſliced one pound, boil 


without preſſing, to every pound of which add oil of 
Rhodium and Cinnamon of each thirty drops. 

IL To make a compound Pomaium. 

Take of the Pomatum aforeſaid, ( without the oils) 
four pound, Spikenard, Cloves of each two ounces, 
Cinnamon, Storax, Benjamin of each one ounce { the 
Spices and Gums bruiſed and tyed up ina. thin rag ) 
Roſe water eight ounces 3 boil to the Conſumption of 
the Roſe water, then add white wax eight ounces, 
which mix well by melting, firain it again being hot ; 
and when it is almoſt cold, mix therewith oil of 
Musk ( made by the firſt Sec&ion of the hve and fortieth 
Chapter ) then put it out, and keep it for ule. 

TH. Amother excellent Ointment. 

Take hogs grieſe one pound, $ccharum Saturni two | 
ounces,. mix them well by gently melting them; to "1 
which add oils of Musk and Ambergrieſe of cach halt J 
an ounce, let them all cool, and beat the Unguent well 
In a mortar, and keep it for uſe. 

IV. To make Unguextum Moſchatum. 

Take hogs grieſc one pound, Ambergrieſe, Moſch of 
each one drachm and a half,/ground wittr oil of Jaſemin 


nvpon a marble } adeps Roſarum half an ounce ( ground 
V1 
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with Civet one m_— mix all together into an oint- 
ment which keep for uſe 


a. 


CHAP. XL VIII. 
Of Perfuming Powders, 


1."T" O make Powder of Oxe dung. 

Take red Ox dung in the month of May and 
| dry it well, make it into an impalpable Powder by 
grinding: it is an excellent Perfume without any other 
addition; yet if you add to one pound of the former, 
Musk, and Ambergricſe of each one drachm it will be 
beyond compariſon, - 

IL. To make Cyprian Powder. 

Gather Musk moſs of the Oak inDecember, Fanuary or 
February,walh it very clean in Roſe water, then dry it, 
ſteep it in Roſe water for two days, then dry it again, 
which do oftentimes;then bring it into fine Powder and 
fierce it 3 of which take one pound, Musk one ounce, 
Ambergrieſe half an ounce, Civet two drachms, yellow 
Sanders in powder two ounces, mix all well together 
in a marble mortar. 

HI. Anztber way to make the ſame, 

Take of the aforeſaid powder of Oak mos one 
pound, Benjamin, Storax of each two ounces in fine 
Powder; Musk, Ambergrieſe and Civet of each three 
drachms, mix them well in a mortar. 

IV. A Sweet Powder to lay among cloaths. | 

Take Damask-rofe leaves dryed one pound, Musk 
half a drachm, Violet leaves three ounces, mix them 
and put them in abag. 

V. Another for the ſame or t2 w2ar ab out ones | 

RR Take 


of Perfuming Powders. 3 I9 
Take Roſe leaves drycd one pound, Cloves in pow- 
der half an ounce, Spicknard two drachms, Storax, 
Cinnamon of each three drachms, Musk half a 
drachm, mix them and put them into bags for uſe. 

VI. Powder of ſweet Orrice, tbe firſt way. 

Take Florentine Orrice root in powder one pound, 
Benjamin, Cloves of each four ounces in powder, mix 
them. 

VII. Popder of Florentine Orrice , the Second 
Way. 
Take of Orrice root ſix ounces, Roſe leayes in pow- 


- derfour ounces, Majoram, Cloves, Storax in powder 


of each one ounce, Benjamin, yellow Sanders of each 
half an ounce, Violets four ounces, Musk one drachm, 
Cyperus half a drachm, mix them : being grofly pow- 
dred, put them into bags to lay amongſt linnen ; but 
vcing fine they will (rve for other uſes, as we ſhall 

EW. 

VIH. Porwder of Orrice roots, the third way, excellent 

for linnen, in bags. 

Take roots of Iris one pound, ſweet Majoram twelve 
ounces, flowers of Roſemary and Roman Camomil, 
leaves of Time, Geranium Moſchatum, Savory of cach 
four ounces, Cyperus roots, Benjamin, yellow Sanders, 
Lignum Rbodium,Citron peel,Storax,Labdanum, Cloves, 
Cinnamon of each one ounce, Musk two drachms, Ci- 
vet one drachm and a half, Ambergrieſe one drachm, 
powder and mix them for bags. This compoſition 
will retain its ſtrength near twenty years. 

. IX. Powder of Orrice, the fourth Way. 

Take Orrice roots in powder one pound, Calamus A 
romaticas, Cloves, dryed Roſe raves, Coriander ſeed, 
Geramum Moſchatum of each three ounces, Liznwm As 
lees, Majoram, Orange peels of each one ounce, Sto= 


raX one ounee and a half, Labdanum halt an ounce, La- 
vender, 


- 


_" 
"S, 
| 
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vendet Spicknard of each four ounces, powder all and Perfu 

43 mix them, to which add Musk, Ambergriefe of cach Perfi 
E, two ſcruples. | Il. 
| X. Pulvis Calami Aromatici compoſts. T; 
Take Calamus Aromaticus, yellow Sanders of each oils 

ene ounce, Majoram, Geranitm Moſchatum of each one mix 

ounce, Roſe leaves, Violets, of each two drachms, ter tl 
Nutmegs, Cloves of each one drachm, Musk half a ' with 
drachm, make all into powder, which put in bags for Il 

Linnen. T 


XI. Another cf the ſame. 

Take Calamus Aromaticwus , Florentine Iris roots of 
each two ounces, Violet flowers dryed one ounce, round 
Cyperus toots two drachms, adeps Roſarum one drachm 
and a half, reduce all into a very fine powder : it is ex- 
cellent to lay among Linnen, or to ſtrew in the 
hair. 

XII. An excellent perfuming Powder for the hair. 

Take Iris roots in fine powder one ounce and a 
half, Benjamin, Storax , Cloves, Musk of each two 
drachms ; bcing all in fine powder, mix them for 
a Perfurne for hair Powder. Take of this Perfume one 
drachm, Rice flower impalpable one pound, mix them 
for a powder for the hair. Note, ſome uſe white (tatch, 
flower of French Beans aud the like. 


TC 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


Of Perfuming Balſams, 


| T 
I. Atural Balſam perfumed. - 
N Take Balſ; _ veru1m one ounce, Musk, Arms it | 
bergricſe, Civet of each two (cruples, mix them, for a th 


Perfume 3 


Of Perfuming Taolets. 
Perfume : it is the moſt fragrant and durable of all 
Perfumes. 

Il. Arn odoriferous compound Balſam. 

Take of the aforeſaid Balſam perfumed one ounce, 
oils of Rhodium and Cinnamon of cach twodrachms, 
mix them : this is an incomparable. Perfume, and bet- 
ter than the other for ſuch as ate not affected fo much 
with musk. | 

II. Balſamum Moſchatum. | 

Take oil of Musk one drachm, oil of Cinnamon 
half a ſcruple; Virgin wax one drachm and a half, mel 
the wax, and mix them according to Art. 

IV. Another very good. | 

Take Cloves, Cinnamon, Lavender, Nutmegs of 


| each twodrachms, oils of Cloves and Rhodium of each 


half a drachm, Wax three drachms, Musk and Am+ 
bergrieſe of each ten grains, mix them intoa Balſam, 

V. Another very excellent for thoſe that love not the ſcent 
of Muck and the like. 

Take oil of Geranizm Moſchatiem ( made as adeps 
Ryiſarum by tbe fourth Section of the five and fortieth 
Chapter ) adeps Roſorure, oil of Cinnamon of each one 
drachm, Virgin wax fix drachms, melt the wax, and 
mix the oils for a Perfume. 


LY 


, 
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| CHAP. L. 
of Perfuming Tablets, 


LT O make red Muikardines or Tablets. | 
| Diſſolve gum Tragacanthin Roſe water, (0 that 
it may be as thick as Gelly ; wich make into paſte with 


the following compoſition. Tp Amylum one pony. 
N 
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fine Sugar half a pound, Cochexele two ounces, Musk 
three drachms, all being in fine powder, mix them, and 
make tablets with the aforefaid Mucilage of Traga- 
canth, ſquare, long, round, or of what form you pleaſe, 
which dry in an Oven, out of which bread hath been 
lately drawn : but be ſure you dry them till they be as 
hard as horns. _. 

FH. Another fort of Red Tablets. 

Take of the aforeſaid compoſition one pound, Cloves, 
Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Ginger of each two ounces, 
Cochenele one ounce, all being in fine powder, make 
ipto tablets, with the aforeſaid Mucilage, and dry as 
- aforeſaid. 

HI. To make yellow Tablets. 

Take Amylum one pound, fine Sugar half a pound, 
yellow Sanders four ounces, Saffron two ounces, ( or 
you may dipthe Amylumin firong tinQure of Saffron, 
and then dry it again ) Musk four drachms, all being in 
hne powder, make the maſs into tablets with the afore- 


faid Mucilage, adding oil of Cinnamon in drops two - 


drachms, dry them carefully in the ſhade. 

fV. Anotber ſort of yellow Tablety. 

Take Amylxm dyed with tinQure of Saffron I pound, 
Sugar half a pound, Saffron two ounces, Nutmegs, 


Cinnamon, Ginger of cach one ounce, Carroways 


Half an ounce, Musk three drachms, Ambergricſe one 
drachm.all in finepowder makeinto tablets,as aforeſaid, 
adding oil of Cinnamon two drachms; which dry in 
che ſhade, till they be as hard as Horns. 

V. To make Muſcardines or Tablets of any other co 
Jour. | 

You muſt make them after the ſame manner, only 
adding the colour you do intend; and in this caſe we 
think that it is better that the Anylum be dipt in the 
tincture; and dryed firſt before you uſe its Where -_ 
that 


that the! 
in whic 
reviving 
ning nal 
fuming 
you ma) 
much t1 


| Of making Pomanders, 323, 
that theſe Tablets whea ufed are to be beld in the mouth, 
in which they will diffolve, there by cheering the heart, 
ſe, WM reviving the ſenſes, comforting the ſpirits, ſtrength- 
en I ning nature, -reftoring. the body, and indeed nobly per- 
as WW fuming the breath. . For them that do not Jove Musk, 
you may make them without, uſing inſtead thereof ſo 

much the more oil of Roſes or Cinnamon- 


es, — — — 


CHAP. LI. 


of making Pomanders for Bracelets. 


L'T* He firft fort. Take Orrice powder, Cloves, Mace, 

, ©. Cinnamon of each half. an ounce, yellow. San- 

ders, Styrax, ſweet Aſſa of each two drachms, Ambers+ 
...  grieſe, Musk of each one drachm, Balſam. of Pers, 
oil of Rhodium of cach one ſcruple, Civet two drachms, 
all being in fine powder ( except the Balſam and. Oil ) 
mix together, .and make. into paſte with mucilage a»: 
| foreſaid, of which form Bcads, drying them in the 
: ſhade for uſe, EC oth Fr to. x3 

. , WM. The ſecond ſart. Take Storax :Labdayum one, 
drachm and a half,Benjamin one drachm,Cloves, Mace, 
Spicknard, Geraninm* Moſchajum of. each. ten. grains, 
Musk, Ambergrieſe of. each ſix grainsz with mucilage 
make a Pomander for Bracelets.: .; . . Rs 7p 
. WL. Thethird fort. ,Take Damask Roſe leaves exun-- 
gulated two ounces, beat them impalpable : Musk, Am- 
bergrieſe of each two ſcruples, Civet-one ſcruple; Eab-. 
danum one drachm, with mucilage of gum Tragacanth, 
in Roſe-water aforeſaid, make a Pomander for Brace- | 
ets; . F*1 F 


o 


Iv. The fourth ſirt, Take Storax , Benjamin. of: 
| 5 Y 2 : each 
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' each an ounce and a half, Musk two drachms, oil of 
Cinnamon qne drachm,with Mucilage aforeſaid make a 
paſte ot Pomander, very exccllent. 


DO — 


CHAP. LIL! 
of Perfuming Waſh-balls. 


LT O make Barbers Waſh-balls. 

Take purified Venetian Soap fix ounces, Ma- 
caleb four ounces, Ireos, Amylum of cachſeven ounces, 
Cloves two ounces, Labdanum, Annilceds of each one 
ounce, Nutmegs , Majoram, Cypreſs powder , Gera- 
nium Moſchatum , Camphire of cach half an ounce, 
Storax liquida half a drachm, Musk ten grains, all be- 
ing in finc powder, with a little fine Sugar, beat all in 
a mortar, and make them up into Waſh-balls. | 

II. To do the ſame another way, < 
Take of the ſaid Soap two pound, juice of Macaleb 
two ounces, Cloves, Orrice of each three ounces, Lab. 
danum two ounces, Storax one ounce, all being in tine - 
powder, .mix with the Soap, of which make balls, dry- 
ing them in the ſhadow. 2 FO 
TIL. To make Balls of white Soap. = 
| Take of white Soap-five pound, Tris four ounces, 
A  Amylum, white Sanders of each three ounces, Storax L 
= one ounce, all in powder, fteep in Musk water, of 
: -wineh mike paſie for Waſh-balls. _ 
i IV. Amotber ſort verpgood. 
- Take of white Soap four pound, Orrice fix ounces, 
Macaleb three ounces, Cloves two ounces, all in pow- 
der mix with the Soap, witha little oil of Spike, Rho- 
dium or thelike, of which make Balls, 
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V. Another way to make them of Goat! fat. 
Make a firong Lixivium of Pot-aſhes, as that a new 


laid egg will ſwim thereupon, which boil with Citron 
peels; take of this Lye twenty pound, Goats fat two 


pound, boil it for an hour, then ſtrain 1t through a lin- 


nen cloth into broad platters of fair water, expoling it 
tothe Sun, mix it often every day , till it begins to grow 
hard, of which you may form balls, which you may 
perfume with Musk half a drachm, Civet one ſcruple, 
oil of Cinnamon ten grains. 

VI. To purifie Venetian Soap. 

Cut it (mall, to which put ſome Roſe water, 
or other perfuming water, boil them a while, then 
ſtrain it and it will be ſweet and good, then take off 
the Soap which ſwims a top with a ſpoon, and lay itup- 
on atyle, and it will preſently be dry, being white, 
free from filth and unQuolity. 

VII. Another way to do the ſame. 

Grate the Soap, and dry it in the Sun, or an Oven, 

wder and fierce it, then moiſten it with ſome ſfyect 
water or oil of Spike, which dry again (in the ſhadow ) 
and keep it for of. | 


— 
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CAP LIK -- 
Of Perfuming Soaps. 


LT O make white mucked Soap. 

. Take white Soap purified as aforeſaid three 
pound, Milk of Macaleb one ounce, Musk, Civet of 
each ten grains,: mix them and make all-10to thick 
Cakes or rauls. ad: oe 


IL* Avother kind of ſie Soap. - 
other kind of ſweet ld” . Take. 
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" Take of the oldeſt Venice Soap, which ſcrape and 
dry three 'days in the Sun ( urifiieg it as aforeſaid ) 
two pound, Ireor, Amylem of each fix ounces, Storax li- 
gquida two ounces, mix them well whileſt hot'z which 
put into pans to form Cakes. 

III. Tomake ſoft Soap of Naples. 

Take of Lixivigem of Pot-aſhes ( ſo ſtrong as to bear 
an egg, ) ſixteen pound, Deers Suct two pound, ſet 
them upon the fre to ſimper 3 put all into aglaſed veſ- 
ſel with a large bottom, ſet it in the Sun for a while, 
ſtirring it five or fix times a day with aftick; till it wax 
hard like paſte. Then take of this paſte, to which put 
Musked Roſe water 3 keep it eight days in the Sun, ſtir- 
ring it as aforeſaid, ſo long as it may be neither too hard 
nor too ſoft ; then put it upin boxes or pots. 

IV. To make the. ſame Soap musked. 

Put to the (aid Soap, Roſe water two pound, fine 
musk in powder halt a drachm, then mix the (aid wa- 
iter as before. 

V. Another exquiſite Soap. 

Take of the aforeſaid Lixivizm or oil of Tartar per 
deliquium twelve pound, oil Olive three pound, mix 
them, Amylum two pound, Roman Vitriol one ounce 
in powder, Glair of eggs two ounces,; put all together, 
and tir continually for four hours'time, then let it ttand 
the ſpace of a day and it is done. You may perfume it 
as before z this makes the hair fair. | 

VI. Another exceeding the former. 

Take Crown-ſoap, Vine-aſhes of each one pound, 
make it into Cakes with powder of Roch Alom and 
Tm of each alike, which you may perfume at plea- 

re. GO | 

VII. To get the juice or milk of Macaleh. 

Take the {weet and odoriferous grains of Macaleh, 
which beat in a mortar (with Roſe water, or fomc 
Wits wn, 1 b* Ty  perfuming 
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of Burning Perfumes: "327 
perfuming water) till it- becomes like pap, then pref; 
out the juice or milk 3 which uſe within two or three 
days leſt it ſpoil. | 
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CHAP. LIv. 


Of Burning Perfumes, 
1.'J 0 moke performed lights. 


Take Olibanum two ounces, Camphire one 
ounce, beat them into powder, of which make, wich 
wax, balls or rouls, which put intoa glaſs lamp with 
Roſe water and lighted with a candle, will give a fair 
light, and a very good ſcent. 

II. Another for a Lamp. 

Take [weet oil Olive one pound, Benjamin, Storax 
in powder one ounce, Musk, Ambergrieſe of each one 
ſcruple, mix all with the oil, which put into a lamp to 
burn : and the oil will yield a fragrant odour. 

THI. To make perfumed Candles. 

Take Labdanum, Myrrh, Xyloalees, Styrax calamita 
of each one ounce and a half , Willow Charcoal one 
ounce, Ambergrieſe, Musk of each ten grains, make 
them into paſte with mucilage of Gum Tregacamb in 
Roſe water, which make into rouls like Candles, and 
dry for uſe. 

IV. A perfume to ſmogk and burn. 

Take Labdanumtwo ounces, Starax one ounce, Ben- 
jamin, Cloves, Mace of each half an ounce, Musk, 
Civet of each ten grains, all in fine powder, make up 
into cakes with mucilage of gum Tragacanth in Roſe 
water,which dry; and keep among your tloaths; which 
when occaſion requires you may burn in/a chating-dith _ 
of coals. | Ss V, Ano= 
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V. Anober ſmoaking perfume to burn. 

Take Labdanwm two drachms, Stoxax one drachm, 
Benjamin, Frankincenſe, white Amber, Xylo-aloesof 
each two fcruples, Ambergrieſe, Musk of each five 
grains, make all into Cakes as aforeſaid. 

VI. Another very exccllent. 

Take Storax, Benjamin of each one ounce, wood 
of Aloes half an ounce, Ambergrieſe, Musk, Civet, 
Balſam of Perp, oilof Rhodiumof cach two ſcruples, 
Ivory burnt black a ſufficient quantity, pow der what is 
to be powdred, and mix all together 3 which make in- 
to 'a paſte, with the Ivory black and the mucilage a+ 
forcſaid z make little cakes and dry them, which keep 
in glaſſes cloſe opt for ule. ON LETS] 

' VII. Another very good, but of leſs coſt. 

Take Olibanum one pound, Storax Calamita and Li- 
quida of each one ounces, Labdanum 1x ounces, Wil- 
low charcoal a ſufficient quantity , with mucilage of 
 Tragacanth, make a pafie as aforeſaid. | 
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C H A P. L V, 
Of Animal and Mineral Perfumes, 


LT He Animal Perfume of Paracelſus. 
© * "Take Cow-dung in the month of Mey or Fune, 
and diſtil it in Balneo and the water thereof will be 
an excellent perfume, and have the ſcent of Amber- 
griefe. See our Synopſis Medicine lib. 3.cap. 75: Set. 5. 
'* I: Lar@ muskified, agreat perfume. | 
Take hogs lard very pure one drachm, Musk, Civet, 
of each half a drachm, mix them well for boxes. © * 
TIE. The Mineral Perfume of Antimony. . 
66 4 > .-© 8 F4«1 b EY | 1 £ Diſſolve 
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Diſſolve Antimony in oil of Flints, Cryſtal or Sand, 
coagulate the ſolution into a red maſs, put thereon Spi- 
Sof rit of Wine, and digeſt till the Spirit is tinged 3 pour 
it off, and put on more, till all the tinQure is extracted 3 
put all the tinQures together,and evaporate the Spirit of 
Urinein Balxeo 3 and there will remain a blood-red li- 
quor at bottom 3 upon which put Spirit of Wine, and 
you ſhall extract a very pure tinCture, ſmelling like Gar- 
lick: digeſt it a month, and it will ſmell like Balm 3 
digeſt ita while longer, and it will ſmell like Musk or 
Ambergriele. | | 
' Beſidesbeing a perfume, it is an excellent ſudorifick, 
and cures the Plague, Feavers, Lues Venerea, &c. 

IV. Afier the ſame manner you may make as ſubſtantial 
a perfume of Sulphur or Brimſtone. The making of the oil 


Fl of Flints we bave Songs at the ſeven andfiftieth Seftion of 
: the nine and twentieth Chapter of the third Books 
) 


CHAP: LVI, 


Of the Adulteration of Musk,, Civet and Am- 
bergrieſe. 


1 reaſon that theſe choice Perfumes are often adulterated 

or coenterfeited, we ſhall do our endeavour to diſcover 

tbe cbeat, leſt any being deceived thereby ſhould ſuffer loſs. 
I. Muck # often adwltersted by mixing Nutmegs , 
Mace, Cinnamon, Cloves, Spicknard of cach alike in a 
fine or impalpable powder with warm blood of 
Pidgeons, and then dryed in the Sun, then beaten a- 
gain, and moiſtened with Musk water drying. and 
repeating the ſame work eight or ten times 3 ads 
divgat laſta quarter part of pure Musk by wollening 
L — HS bh an 
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and mixing with Musk watcr; then dividing the maſ 
inte (evcra] parts,and rouling them in the hair of a goat, 
'which grows under his tail. | 

1. Others adulierate it thus : By filling the Musk cods 
with Goats blood, and a little toatted bread,mixed with 
a quarter part of Musk, well beaten together. The 
cheat is diſcerned by tlie brightneſs of the Goats 
blood. | 

HI. Or thus, Take Storax, Labdanum, powder of 
Xylo-aloes, of each tour ounces, Musk and Civet of each 
half an ounce, mix all together with Roſe water. The 
cheat is diſcerned, by its cafic diſſolving in water, and 
its different colour and ſcent, | 

IV. Or thus, Take Goats blood, powder of Angeli- 
e2 roots, Musk of each alike, make a mixture. © 

V. To adulterate Civet : Mix with it the Gall of an 
Oxe, and Storax liquefied and waſhed: oryou may a+» 
dulterate it by the addition of Honey of Crete. 
* VI. To reſtore the loſt ſcent to Muck, or Ambergrieſe, 

This is done, by hanging it ſome time in a Jakes or 
houſe of Office 3 for by theſe ill ſcents, its innate ver- 
tue and odour is excited and revived, 


_— 


CHAP. LVIL 


Of the way of Perfuming Cloth, Skins, Gloves 
TE, * and the like, OY: | 


IT O Perfieme Skins or Gloves. 

Put little Civet thereon here and there, ( if 

Gloves, along the ſeams ) then waſh in Roſe or musked 

water four or five times, or ſo long as that they ſavour 

no more of the leather, preſſing them hard every time 3 
"Fs + ' then 
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then lay them in aplatter, covered with the (aid water, 
mixed with powder of Cypreſs, a day or two 3 take 
chem out,preſs them,and dry them in the ſhadow: being 
half dry, beſmear them alittle with Civet mix'd with 
oil of Jaſemin or Ben, on the inward fide, chafin 
them with your hands before a fire, till you think tha 
the Civet hath pierced or gone through the leather 3 
leaving them ſo a day or morez then rub with a Cloth 
that the Gloves or Leather may grow ſoft ; leaving them 
ſo till chey are almoſt dry, being drawn and ſtretched. 
out; then hold them over ſome burning Pertume to 
dry, and wetting them again with Musk water, do 
thus twenty times 3 laſtly, take Musk and Ambergrieſe 
a ſufficient quantity, which mix with oil of Jaſemin, 
Benjamin or Ben, difſolve at the fire with a little per- 
ſumed water, with which ( with a pencil ) frike the 
Gloves.or Leather over on the outfide, beſimearing the 
ſcams with Civet 3 laſty lay them for fx or eight days; 
between two mattreſſes, ſo will the Skins or Gloves be 


' excellently pertumed. 


- II. Anotber way very excellent. 

Take thtee pints of Wine, Sheeps fſuet or fat one 
pound, boil them together in a veflel cloſe covered ; 
this doue,waſh the Griefe ſix or ſeven times well with 
fair water, then boil it again in White-wine and Roſe 
water of each one pound and a half, with a ſmall fire.,till 
the half be conſumed : then take the ſaid grieſe, to 
which put pulp of ſweet Navews roaſted halfa pound, 
boil all in Roſe water half an hour, then ſtrain 1t, and 
beat it in a mortar, with a little oil of Jaſcemin and 
Musk, with - which beſmear your Gloves (after due 
waſhing as aforeſaid ) rubbing it well it by the fire. 

HI. Annther way for Gloves. «© 

Waſh new Corduban Gloves, waſh them'well three 
or four days ( once a day ) in good White-wine, y_ 
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Ling and ſmoothing them well; laſtly, waſh them in 
musked water, letting them lye therein for a day, then 
dry them with care. This done, ſteep Murk, Amber, 
Bazzil of each one drachm in a quart of ſweet water, 
in which diflolve gum Tragacanth three drachms, boil 
all gently together, and in the boiling add Zibet one 
ſcruple, with which beſmear the Gloves, rubbing and 
chating it in, then drying them according to Art. 

Iv. Orthw, Firſt waſh the Gloves or Skins in white- 
wine, then dry them in the ſhade 3 then waſh them in 
weet water, mixed with oil of Cloves, and Labdanun 
of each alike : laſtly, take Musk, Civet, Ambergrieſe 
of each the quantity of fix grains , oil of Musk half 
a drachm , mucilage of gum Tragacanth fifteen 
grains, mix them well together in a 'mortar, which 
chafe into the waſh'd Gloves before the fire. 

V. Cloths, Linnen or Woolen, Coffers, Trunks and 

the like, arc beſt perfumed ( with little coft ) with the 
ſmoak of burning Perfumes, 
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CHAP. LVIIL 
Of making various ſorts of Ink, 


LT O make good black writing Ink, 

Take ponderous galls three ounces in powder, 
White-wine, or in place thereof rain water, which is 
better, three pound, infuſe them in the Sun or in a gen- 
tle heat two days: then take Roman Vitriol well co- 
loured and powdred, which put therein, and ſet all 
in the Sun for two days more; ſhake all together, to 
waich add of good gum Arabick in little bits one 
ounce, with 2 litte white Sugar, which diſſolve over a 
gentle fire, -": = BO 
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II. Tomwake red writing Ink. | | 
Take Raſpins-of Brazil one ounce, white lead, A- 

lom of each two drachms, grind and mingle them, n= 

faſe them in Urine one pound, with gum Arabick 
eight ſcruples. 

HI. Another way to make red Ink. 

Take Wine-vinegar two pound, Raſpings of Brazil 
two ounces, Alom half an ounce, infuſe all ten days 
then gently boil, to which add gum Arabick fye 
drachms, diſſolve the Gum, ſirain, and keep it for 
uſe. 

IV. To make green Ink to write with. 

Make fine Verdigrieſec into paſte with trorg Vinegar, 
and infuſion of green galls, in which a little gum Aras 
bick hath been diſſolved; let it dry, and when you 
would write with it, temper it with infuſion of green 
Galls aforeſaid. 

V. Another way to make green Inkto write with. 

Diſſolve Verdigrieſe in Vinegar, then {irain it, and 
grind it with a little honey and mucilage of gum Tra+ 
gacanth, upon a porphyry ſtone. 

VI. To make blew Ink to write with. 

Grind Indico with honey mixed with glair of eggs 
or glew water, made ot Iſinglaſs diſſolved in watet, and 
ſtrained. - 

VII. To make red writing Ink of Vermilion. | 

Grind Vermilion well upon a porphyry ſtone, with 
common water 3 dry it and put it intoa glaſs veſſel, to 
which put Urine, ſhake all together, let it ſettle, then 
pour off the Urine ; and putting on more Urine, re- 
peat this work eight or ten times, ſo will the Vermilion 
be well cleanſed 3 to which put glair of Eggs, to ſwim. 
on it above a fingers breadth, ſtir them together, and 
 fetling ablira& the glair: then put on more glair of 

eggs, repeating the ſame work cight or ten times allo, . 
: to 
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to take away the ſcent of the Urine; laſily, mix it with 
freſh glair, and keep it in a gals veſſel cloſe figp'd for 
aſe. When youuſe it, mixit with water or vinegar. 

VII. To make Printers black. OY 

. Thisis made by mingling Lamp black with liquid 
Varniſh,and boiling it alittle, which you may make thick 
at pleaſure. You muſt make it moiſter in winter, than in 
Summer; and note that the thicker Ink makes the fairer 
letter. 

If it be too thick, you muſt pat in more Linſeed oil, 
oroil of Walnuts, ſo may you make it thicker or thin- 
ner at pleaſure. _ 

IX, To make red Printing Ith. 


4 


. Grind Vermilion very well with the aforcſaid liquid 
Varniſh or Linfeed oil. | 

X, To makegreen Printing Ink. - | 

Grind Spaniſh green with the ſaid Varniſhor Linſeced 


gil as aforcſaid: And after the ſame.manner, may you, 


make Printers blew, by grinding Azure with the ſaid 
Linſeed oil. 


— 
A— 


"CHAP. LIX. 
Of making Sealing Wax; 
LF 0 make red Sealing Wax. 


Take white Bees wax one pound, Turpentine. 
three ounces, Vermilion in powder well ground, oil 


Olive of each one ounce, melt the wax and Turpen- 


as 
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II. Tomoke green Wax. 

Take Wax one pound, Turpentine three ounces, 
VYerdigrieſe ground, Oil Olive of cach one ounce, come 
plete the work by the firli Scion. 

IV. To make black Wax. 

Take Bees Wax one pound, Turpentine three 
- ounces, black carth, Oil Olive of cach one ounce, mix 
and make Wax as aforcfaid. | | 

V. To make Wax prrfumed. WY 
| This is done by mixing with the Oil Olive afore- 
faid, Musk, Ambergricſe, or any other eminent Per» 
fume, as oil of Cinnamon, adep; Rofarwm, or the like 
onedrachm, more or leſs, according as you intend to 
have its ſcent extended. : 

VL. Aﬀeer the ſame manner you may make Scaling 
wax of all coloms, having what fcent you pleaſe 3 by 
mixing the ſcent intended, with the Oil Olive, and put- 
ting the colour in, in place of the Vermilion. 


ON” CO th \- — —_—}þ_ —_——_ 
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CHAP. LX. 
Of the various ways of making Artificial Pearls, 


LT He firſt Way. Diſſolve mother of Pearl in ſpirit of 
_** Vinegar, then precipitate it with oil of Sulphur 
per Campanum ( not with Olexm Tartar, for that takes 
away the ſplendor ) which adds a luſtre to it ; dry the 
precipitate, and mix it with whites of cggs 3 of which 
maſs you may make Pearls, of what largeneſs you 
pleaſe, which before they be dry, bore through witha 
filvex Wire, ſo will you have pearls ſcarcely to be di 

ſcerned from thoſe which are truly natural. _ 
H. The ſecond way? Take Chalk, put it into 1s 
'P | re, 
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fireletting it lye till it breaks 3 grind it impalpable, and 
mix it with whites of eggs, of which form pearls, boring 
them as aforeſaid 3 dry them, then wet and cover them 
with leaf lilver. : 

III. The third way. Take prepared Crabs eyes, 
ground into impalpable powder, and with' glair make 
Pearls; which bore, as aforeſaid 3 dry them, and boil 
them in Cows milk then in the ſhade ( free from duit ) 
dry them well 3 they will pleaſes 

IV. The. fourth Way; Take potters carth, and make 
thetn of what form you pleaſe; dry them in the Sun; 
or in the gentle heat ofa furnace; then wet them with 
glair of cggs, lightly coloured with Bole armoniack, 
and cover them with leaves of filver, being firſt wet 
with water : when they are dry, poliſh them with a 
tooth, and they will be Oriental; Then take bits of 
Parchment, and waſh them in warm water, till the 
water grows ſomewhat thick, boil and ſtrain it, and 
uſe it warm : then faſten cach pearl through its ho!e up- 
on a fine piece of wire, and plunge them into the water 
of Parchment, taking them out again 3 then turn them 
round, that the glewy liquor may <qually cover them : 
thus the ſilver whiteneſs will the better ſhine through, 


ſo that the pearls will ſeem to be truly natural, and be- | 


ing compared, will rather exceed. | 

V. The fiftb Way. Calcine Muſcle and ſnailwhells 
in a Crucible, till they are very white, even as ſnow 3 
with glair make Pearls, which bore by the firſt Section, 
dry them in the Sun; dipthem in red wine, dry them 
again, and they will be fair. 
VI. The fixth Way. Take Sublimate two ounces, Tin< 
glaſ; one ounce, mix them, and ſublime them toge- 
ther, and you will haye a ſublimate not jnferiour to 
the beſt orient Pearls in the world, of which with glair, 
you may form what you pleaſe, © —_ 

VIE. The 
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vII, The ſeventh Way. Take any of the aforeſaid 
particulars, and mix them (inſtead of glair } with 
ground Varniſh, { made of gum Anime, and the At- 
cool of wine) of which make pearls 3 theſe will in all 
reſpets be like.the natural; for thele will no tnote dif- 
ſolve in water, thari the truly natural 3 which all thoſe 
that are made of glair of eggs are unavoidably ſubject 
tO. 

VII, The eighth Try. Aftet diſfolution, precpita* 
tion, edulcoration, ſiccation and formation, put the 
pearls into a loaf of bread, and bake it in the Oven 
with other bread, fo long till the Joaf is much burnt, | 
then take them out, and waſh them, firſt in good juice 
of Limons, then in clear Spring water 3 and they will 
be as fair as the truly natural. Or after baking , give 
them to pidgeons to eat, keeping them cloſe up, and 
in the dung you will find the pearl exceeding fair : 
where note; you muſt give the pidgeons nothing ro 
eat in three days time. | 

IX The ninth Way. After diffolutioii of ſmall 0- 
riental pearls jn juice of Limons,make the form thercof 
with clarified honey, moiftning your hand with Aquz 
Melizs ; this done, perfect ther: as before. 

X. The tenth IPVay; Take filtrated Juice of Limons, 
powder of pearl of each {ix ounces, Tath one ounce, 
put them into a glaſs, and ſtop it cloſe, (et it fifteen 
days in horſe-dung, and it will be a white paſte z of 
which form pear}, bore them, and dry them in the 
Sun ; at laft in paſte of barlty meal ( viz. a barley 
loaf ) four fingers thick, ſtick the pearl, ſo that they 
may not touch, ſtop the holes, and cover them with 
paſte; fet it' into an Oven, and bake it with bread, 
and you will tnd them hard and clear. | 
\ Nl. Theeleventh Way. Having fortned them of the 
matter intended; bored atid dryed them, put them 1n- 

| 7 to 
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toQuicklilyer, ſet over a glowing heat, ſtirring, them 
well about, that the Quickfilver may Rick to them ; 
then dip them into glair of eggs, upon a glowing heat, 
and they are done; or being dry, boil them in Linſeed 
oil, and waſh them in warm water. 

XII. The ewelfth Way. Take pearl three ounces, pre- 
pared Salt one ounce, filtrated juice of Limons, fo 
much as will cover them four fingers breadth : let it 
ſtand fo long till it be a paſte ; the glaſs being very cloſe 
ſtopped, ſhake all rogether five or fix times a day and 
when it comes to a paſte put it into a glaſs with 
firong ſpirit of Vinegar, lute another glaſs over it; 
digeſt it three weeks in a cool place under the earth, fo 
long till all be diffolved, then mix it with a little oil of 
e&2s, or {nail water, till it be like pearl in colour; then 
pat this pale into falver moulds, and cloſe them up for 
eight days 3 after which take them out, and bore them 
by the firſt ScCtion, and puc them again into the mould 
for eight days ; this done, boil them in a ſilver por- 
ringer with milk; lafily, dry them upon a plate, ina 
warm place, where neither wind nor duſt may come, 
and they will be much fairer than-any oriental pearl. 

XIII. The thirteenth Way. After the preparation of 
the matter in juice of Limons, or Ag#za fortis, with 
clean hands make them into paſte, and waſh them in 
diſtilled water, which put into edulcorate calx of fil- 
ver, and digeſt in Horſe- dung for a month, fo will they 
be fair and very oriental. 

XIV. The fonrteenth Way. Diſlolve the matter in 
Aqua fortis ( which let over-top ita fingers breadth ) 
in a glals gourd, till all be incorporated into one bo- 
dy, which put into filver moulds, which have holes 
through them, and having fiood one day, bore them 
through the holes, as they lie in. the mould with a.fil- 
ver needle: being quite dry, take them out,. put them 

into 
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{ntoa glaGcloſe covered in the Sun, till they be quite 


dry 3 then put them upon a filver wire 3 and let them 
lie covered in their own fat ( that is, that fatty fub- 
ſtance which ſwims on the top of the menſiruum in their 
difſolution ) ſo long till. they are very tair, then being 
ſttung, put them into a glaſs cgg, and let them ſtand 
nine days in digetiion, and they will be as fair as the 
natural. 

XV. The fifteenth Way. Take Tobacco-pipe clay, of 
which form little beads ( by the fourteenth Section ) 
dry them in the ,Sun, and burn them in a potters furs 
nace 3 then cover them with Bole armoniack, temper- 
cd with whites of eggs being dry, dip them in wa» 
ter, lay on leaf ſilver, which dry again, and poliſh them 
with a tooth : then take clean ſhavings of parchment, 
cut (mall, and waſhed well with warm water ; boil 
them in a new pot, with a flow hre, till they become 
ſomewhat thick, firain it, and being warm put in the 
pearl upon a needle or fine wire, that the hole may not 
be ſtopped, take them out, turn them round, that the 
wateror glew may not ſettle in one place, dipping them 
ſo often ( drying them every time ) till they be thick 
enough, and they will appear full as fair as the truly 
natural, 


hems 
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CHAP. LXI. 


Of the Conſummation or PerfeFtion of the Art of 
Painting, 


I AS Invention gave' way to the advancement of rt 
fo the advancement of the ſame made way for its 

PerfeGion. | 
The invention aroſe from the appearance of things 
natural, conceived in Idez's, as we have abundantly 
| Z 2 ſignified 
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fignified ( in the firſt Chopter of this Book) the Advance 
frum the bringing of thoſe Tdea's to light through 
practice ( by Chap. 35.) from when aroſe things very 
excellent for greatneſs; very good for their uſefulneſs ; 
cboice for their novelty, and ſingular for their kind, 

I. Eaſe of Invention, Plenty of Matter, and Neatneſs of 
Wark, were fleps by which Art was conſummated. For eaſe 
of Invention gave Encouragement , Plenty of Matter gave 
Formation, and Neatneſs gave Deligbt, all which ſo con- 
ſpired together, to put ſo much of emulation into the 
Artificer, to undercake, or endeavour to do thoſe 
things,which in their kind might never after be exceed- 
ed : this indeed-was their aim of old, which although 
the antients of this Art could never attain unto, yet did 
they make ſuch way, that ſome of their followers have 
done thoſe things, which never any after them could 
ever mend, nor themſelves ſcarcely come near. Ealic 
invention ſprings out of a great and well rooted fulncG 
of learning 3 by being converſant in all ſorts of ſtudies, 
having Familiarity with Antiqutities z the knowledge 
of - innumerable hiſtorical and poetical narrations , 
together with a through acquaintance with all ſuch 
motions and Idea's of the mind,as are naturally incident 
unto men : for the whole force of this Art doth prin- 
cipally conſiſt in theſe things, nothing bearing a greater 
{way in the manifold varieties of Puinting. 

TIL. Tt was the epinton of Pamphilus ( tbe maſter of A- 
pelles) that without the knowledge of Ariihmetich,, 
Geometry and the Opiicks, this Art could not be brought to 
PerfeGiion. 

The <xamples of Phidias and Alcamenes is pertinently 
brought here 3 The Athenians intending toiſet up the 
Image of Mzzerva upon a high pillar, employed thoſe 
two workmen, purpoling to chuſe the better of the 
two; Alcam nes ( having no skill in Geometry nor the 


Optichs ) 
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Opticks ) made her wonderlſul fair to the eye of them 
that ſaw her near. Phidias contrariwiſe ( being $Sk:liul 
in all Arts, chicfly the Opticks ) coulidering that the 
whole ſhape would change according to the height of 
the place, made her lips wide open, her noſe tume- 
what out of order, and all the relt accordingly, by a 
kind of reſupination: the two Images being brought to 
view,Phidias was in great danger to have been ſtoned by 
the multitude, until at length the Statues were (ct up 3 
where the {weet and excellent ſtrokes of Alcamenes were 
drowned 3 and the disfigured, diltorted hard-fai oared- 
neſs of Phidias his work vaniſhed ( and all this by the 
keight of the place 3 ) by which means Alcamenes was 
laughed at, and Phizdias much more <cftcemed. Of like 
perteQion is Amulis his Minervaz the Image of Fxno in 
the temple of the Syrian goddeſs;the head of Diang ex- 
altcd at Chjos,made by Bupalus and Antbermus; Herenles in 
the temple of Antoniz,&c.An Artihicer, faith Philoſtratus 
in Prozmio Jconurs, muſt underſtand the nature of a man 
throughly, to expreſs all his manners,guiſe, behaviour, 
&c. he muſt diſcern the force in the conſtitution of his 
checks, in the tuxning of his eyes, in the caſting of 
his eyebrogys 3 in ſhore, ke muſt obſerve all things which 
may help the judgment; and whoſoever is thus furniſh- 
ed will doubtleſs excel, and bring things to pertcCtion z 
he then may eaſily pajnt a mad man, an angry man, a 
penſive may, a joytul man, an carnea man, a lover,&c. 
ina word, the perfeqtion of whatloever may poſſibly 
be conceived in the mind. | 

IV. Continual obſervation of exquiſite picces ( whether 
Artificial or Natural ) nimble conceptions, and tranquillity 
of mind, aregreat means to bring Art #0 Perfetlion. 

The works of the Anticnts could never have been fo 
exquiſite in the expreſſion ofPaſſions,byt by theſe means. 


How pexieRly did Zepwxis paipt the modelt and Foal 
| 4 3 - C* 
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behaviour of Penelope; Timomachu the raging mad fit of 
Ajax Stanion the trowardnels of Apollodorus > Protogents 
the deep pcnſivenets of Philiſeus 3 Praxiteles the re- 
juycings of Phryne;z Parrbaſius a boy running in Ar- 
mourz and Arit:des his Anapawomenos dying for love of 
his brother. Budzus his Image of Herewles is of the ſame 
nature; Themiftis ſhews us the true Image of feign'd 
friendſhip; Agelizs a moſt lively Image of FJuftice 3 A- 
pelles an admirable picture of Slander; thouſands of 
examples more might be drawn out of ancient Authors 
to approve theſe things, it theſe may be thought not 
ſufficient. 
. V. This Perfeltion alſo lyeth in the truth of the matter, 
the occaſion thereof, and diſcretion #0 uſe 2t. 

The moſt ancient and famous Painters did make 
much account of Trzth, and had rather loſe the neat- 
neſs and' glory of their pieces, than to endanger the 
truth of their ſtory ; which indeed 15 the great com- 
mendation of a PiR&urec, for as much as Lxcian ſaith, 
that nothing can be profitable but what proceeds from 
truth. Occaſion alſo is a great matter z the Picture of Bec- 
chus raay here ſerve for an excellent example, whoſc paſ- 
ſion of love was ſoclearly expretled thereinzcaſting alide 
his brave apparel, Elowers, Leaves, Grapes, &c. Now 
In repreſenting things truly according to the occaſion, 
diſcretion ought to be your guide 3 for as in Tragedies, 
ſo alſo in Pictures all things ought not tobe repreſent- 
ed 3 letnot Medea ( ſaith Horace in libro de Arte ) mur- 
ther her own children in the peſence of all the peoplc; 
let not the wicked Atrexs boil humane fleſh openly; 
there are doubtleſs many things, which had better be 
left.out, though with ſore loſs of the Rory, than with 
the loſs of modefiy z wanton, unlawful and filthy lufts 
( though they may gain the vain title of wit, yet ) they 
diminith not only the cftimation of the workman, but 
allo 
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alſo the excellency of the work, dcbarring it of per 
tection. Precepts help Art much, in propounding un- 
to us the right way 3 but where they fay, our wits muſt 
ſupply, by warily conſidering what is decent and con- 
venient 3 tor this Art requireth ſtudious endcavours, 
aſſiduous cxercitations, great experience, deep wildom, 
ready counſel, veracity ot mind, diligent obſervations, 
and great diſcretion. 

VI. To the former add Magnificence, which gives au- 
thrity to things excellent. 

Great minded men are moſt of all given to entertain 
ſtately conceitsz therctore an Artizax ought to be of a 
magnanimous naturczit nor,yct that at lca!t he ought with 
a determined rcfolution to aim at magnificent things. 
So it ſeems that nature did diſpoſe Nic»phanes to a high 
firain of 1tnvention; Nicophanes(ſaith Pliny,'ib.35-cap-10.) 
was gallantand neat, to that he did paint Antiquities 
for Eternity, whereby he was commended © for the 
magnificence of his work, and gravity of his Art. Such 
Artificers therefore as do bring any thing to perfeCtion, 
mult be of an exceeding great ſpirit, and entertain upon 
every occaſion great thoughts, and lofty imaginations 3 
by this means they ſhall gain an everlaſting fame 3 but 
this is impoſſible ( ſaith Longinys ) for any who buſie 
the thoughts and ſtudies of their life about vile and 
flaviſh matters,to bring forth any thing which might de- 
ſerve the admiration of ſucceeding ages. If any Ar- 
tizan be not naturally of ſo great a ſpirit, let him help 
himſelf by the reading of Hiſtory and Pocfie > Hiſtory 
cannot but inſpire a nzgnanimous Spirit, when (he re- 
preſents to us ſo many rare exploits, and the examples 
of (o many great,noble and valiant ſouls,who throughout 
all ages, in the midſt of moſt eminent dangers, have de- 
monlirated their vertucs and ſpirits not only to thoſe 
preſent, but all ſiecceeding times. Pefie allo being of a 

| Z 4 haughty 
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haughty and lofty ſtile, doth much enlarge the mind; 
and from thence many excellent things are brought : 
The much admired Elean Jupiter which Phidias made, 
himſelf confeſſed to be formed after the Image of Ju- 
piter deſcribed in Homer. From the ſame Poct did A- 
pelles paint the roy of Diana among the ſacriticing 
Virgins. Itis not the preſent age, but the ſacred me- 
mony of all poſterity, which gives unto us a weighty 
and durable crown of Glory. 

VII. Exai Analigy or proportion, wot only advanced 
Art, but alſo brought it a degree nearer Perfetiion. 

Philoſtratus calls it Symmerrie, ſome Analrgy, others 
Harmony ; this is the appellation of the Greeks 3 what 
the Latins called it ſcarcely appears ( as P;iny faith lib. 
34+ cap. $. ) yet words equivalent in power thereto arc 
tound, as Congryence, equality, and Tully ( libro primo de 
Offciis ) calls it Agreement and apt compoſition \ Vitru- 
vits, Commodunlation Agelius calls it 2 zatural compe= 
tence; Duintilizn approves the word Proportion; by 
which ſaith Pltarch beautiful things are perfeed : it is 
one of thoſe things which the moſt High uſed in the 
fabrication of the world ( W4ſd. 11. 20. ) He bath di- 
Jpoſed all things in meaſure and number and weight. The iti 
giver of Symmetrieor Analogy was Parrhaſuss Polycletws, 
who was a diligent obſerver thereof 5 Aſclepiodoras, an 
exaQ practiſer thereof, whoſe admirer was Apelles, who 
eſteemed it to prcceed out of ſome perfeQions inan Ar. 
tificer ſurpaſſing in Art, and which is moſt apparent in 
naked and undiſguiſed bodies. Strabo faith, that Phi- 
digs exactly obſerved this proportion in the Image of 
Jupiter Olympicus fitting, The ſame Phidia, as Lucian 
ref orts, could exactly tell upon the firſt fight of a Lions 
claw, how biga Lion he was to make in proportion'to 
the ſame claw. Lineal Fiqure is the foundation of 
all zmitation; which if it be done after the true roles 
O 
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ef proportion, will lively repreſent the thing delineated: 
this is a perfetion in kind, which yet cannot be com+ 
pared tothe perfection of a coloured Picture. 
VIII. This point of Perfittion was further advanced by 
the exquiſuteneſs of Colomring- 
The perfe&tion of Colouring arifeth from a certain 
right underſtanding of each colour ſeyexally, without 
which it is impoſlible to mix any thing rightly, as Her- 
mogenes- ſaith. The Greeks ( as Porpbyrius )) call this 
mixtion of colours, corruption, which word Plutarch alſo 
uſed when he ſaid that Apollodorus { who firſt found out 
the corruption or way of ſhadowing in.colours ) was an 
Athenian. Lycian calls it confyſion, where he faith thag 
by the Art of Painting, Images were made by a mode- 
rate confuſion of Colours, as white, black, yellow, red, 
&c. by which, as Phileftrgtus ſaith jn Prognio Iconum, 
we know how to imitate the diverſities of looks in a 
mad man, in a {ad or chearful countenance the colour 
of the eye, as brown, gray or black; of the hair, as 
golden,ruddy, bright, or flaxen of the cloaths,as cloth, 
leather, or armour z of places, as chambers, houſes, 
forreſis, mountains, rivers, fountains, &c. this is done by 
the accurate mixtion, due application, and convenient 
ſhadowing, as Lucian faith in Zenuxide z through the 
obſervation of light, ſhadow, obſcurity and brightnel(s, 
as Plutarch will have it. For this cauſe, ſaith Johannes 
Grammaticss, is a white or golden Picture made upon a 
black ground. Light is altogether neceſſary, ſceipg 
there can be no ſhade without it ; light and ſhadow 
cannot ſubliſt aſunder, becauſe by the one, the other is 
apparent; for thoſe things which are cnlightned ſeem to 
ſtick out more, and to niet the eyes of the beholder 3 
thoſe which are ſhaded to be deprefſed. This ſame of 
light and ſhadow, Nicias the Athenian did molt accu- 
pately obſerycz as alſo Zeuxir, Polygnotus, and Eu- 
Fo «8 phranor, 
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phranor, as Philoftr atxcs (aith in libro ſecundo de vita Apllr 
n,cap.9. Apelles painted Alexander as ithe held lightning 
in his hand; Pb:loftrats; obſerved the ſame in the picture 
of anIvory Venzs, (o that one would think it an caſfic 
matter to take hold of her; Pawfias arrived to ſuch an cx- 
cellency in this, as ſcarcely any after could attain unto, 
as in the painted Oxe, faith: Pliyy, which he made 
inimitable. Obſcarity or Darkyeſ7 is only the duskineſs 
of a deeper ſhadow, as brigbtneſs is the exaltation of 
light : if white and black be put upon the ſame ſuper- 
hicies, the white will ſeem nearel}, the black farther off; 
this being known, to make a thing {cem hollow, as a 
ditch, cave, ciſtern, well, &c. it is coloured with 
black or brown; and ſo much the blacker, fo much the 
deeper it ſeems; extreme black repreſenting a bottom- 
les depth 3 but to make it riſe, as the breatis of a maid, 
a iretched out hand, &c. there 1s laid round or on each 
fide ſo much black or brown, as may make the parts 
ſeem to ſtick out by reaſon of the adjacent hollownefs 3 
brightneſs is (ometimes uſed for neceſlity, bur generally 
for ornament, ( as in the pictures of Angels, Gems, Ar- 
moxr, Flame, Flowers, Gold, and t»t like ) the which is 
made alwayes with a mixture ot hght z which mixtion 
Painters call Harmoge, but is nothing elſe fave an un- 
diſcernible piece'of Art, by which the Artizar ltcal- 
ingly paſleth from one colour into another, with an in- 
ſenſible diſtinQion; this Harmoge is moſt perfect in the 
Rainbow, which containing evident variety of Colours, 
yetleaves them fo indiſtinguiſhable, as that we can nei- 
ther ſee where they begin, nor yet where they end, as 
Boetbins ob(crves in libri quinti de arte muſica capite quar- 
#0, The laſt and chief perfection of colouring lieth. 
i the out-lines, or extremities of the work, being cut 
off with ſuch a wonderful ſubtilty and ſweetneſs, as to 
preſent unto us things we donot fee, but that we ſhould 
believe 
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believe thatbchind the pictures, there is ſomething more 
to be ſcen, than can eaſily be dilcerned 3 thereby ſetting 
forth, as it were, thoſe things which are really conceal- 
ed 3 this was Parrhefins his chict glory 3 but herein 4- 
pelles exceeded all others whatſoever, as Petroning in 
$atyrico (cems to athrm. 


IX. Aion and Paſſion is next to be conſidered, in which 
conſiſts life and motion. | 

There is not any thing that can add a morelively 
grace to the work, than the extreme hkenef(s of mo» 
tion, proceeding from the inward Action or Paſſion of 
the mind. Ic is thcrefore a great point of Art,which leads 
unto Perfedion, the which we are to learn by caſti 
our eyes upon nature, and tracing her ſteps. Conlider 
all the geſtures of the body, as the head, by which is ex- 
preflcd the affe&tions of the mind. The caſting down 
of the head, ſheweth deje&ion of mind 3 being caſt 
back, arrogancezhanging on cither ſide, languiſhingz be» 
ing tiff or tturdy, churliſhnel(s ; by it we grant, refuſe, 
afirm,threaten; or paflively are baſhful,doubttul,ſullen, 
envious,&c. by the motions of the Countenance appears 
ſorrow, Joy , love,hatred,courtcſic, courage, dejetion, 
&c. by the motions of the countenance , are expreſt 
the qualities of the mind, as modeſty and ſhamefatt» 
neſs, or boldneſs and impudeace 3 but of all the parts 
of the countenance, the eyes are moſt powertul, for 
they, whether we move or move not,ſhcw forth our joy 
or ſorrow 3 this is excellently exprelt by the Prophet, i 
Lim. 3.48.0 M2 aug My MNDW2DI179 palge majims 
zerad pneni, pual ſheber bat gnammi , which 1 remeliius 
renders, Rivis aqua um perfixit ocu;/us mens, propter cons» 
tritionem filig popu mei; and again N51 R1) 1113 17 
gnen - ab velo tidmaa, i, ©. ocue/us mens definit nec dev 
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ſiſtit. For the ſame purpoſe it is that nature hath furs 
NILS 
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niſhed them with tears; but their motion doth more 
eſpecially expreſs the intention, as meckneſs,, pride, 
ſpitefulneſs, and the like 3 all which age to be imitated, 
according as the nature of the aQion thall require, as 
Baving, cloſed , dull, wanton, glancing, aSking or 
promiſing ſomething. The eyebrows alſo have ſome 
aQons , tor they chicfly command the fore-head by 
contra-ting, dilating, raiſing and depreſling it 3 wrink- 
led brows ſhew ſadnefs and anger; diſplayed,chearful- 
ne hanging, ſhame, elation , couſent 3 depreſſion, 
diſſent, &c. The Lips ſhew mockiog, ſcorning, loath- 
ing, &c. The Arm gently caſt forth, is graceful in 
familiar ſpeech but the arm ſpread forth towardsone 
fide, ſhews one ſpeaking of ſome notable matter 
without the motion of the baud all motion is maimed : 
The hands as it were call, diſmiſs, threaten, requeſt, ab- 
bor, fear , atk, demand, promiſe, deny, doubt, confeſs, 
repent, number, meaſure, rejoice, enconrage, beſeech, bin- 
der, reprove, admire, relate, commend, &c. In admi- 
ration we hqld the hand up, bent ſomewhat backward, 
with all che fingers cloſed : In relating we join the top 
of the foretinger to the thumb-nail: In promiſing we 
move it foftly : In exhorting or commending, more 
quick : In penitence and anger, we lay our cloſed 
hand to the breaſt ; We cloſe the fingers ends, and lay 
them to our mouth when we conlider,&c. It is not yet 
enough that the Picture or Image reſembles the pro- 
portien and colour of the life , unleſs it likewiſe re- 
{embles it in the demeanour of the whole body 3 there- 
fore Calbſtratzs calls this Art, the art of countertciting 
manners. Vhyſſes is evidently, ſaith Phileſtrats,s,diſcern» 
ed by his auſterity and vigilancy z Menelazs by his gentle 
mildneſs 3 Agam:mnon by a kind of Divine Mijeity 3 
Ajax Telamonizs, by his grim look 3 Locrus by his ready- 
nels and forwardneſs, The beſt Artifis ever change 
their 
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their hands, in expreſſing of Gods, Kings, Pricfts, Se- 
aators, Qrators, Muſicians, Lawyers, &c. Zenxis painted 
the modeſty of Pene/ope : Echion made a new married 
but ſhamefaced woman : Ariftides painted a running 
Chariot drawn with four horſes: Antiphi'us made a 
boy blowing, the fire : Philoxenus Eretrins depicted the 
Picture of Wantonneſs: Parrhafius made the Hoplitides 
or Pictures of twoarmed men, as may be ſcen in Plary 
lib, 35. cap-9,r0, and 11. Beethins made a babe firang- 


. lingagoole: Praxiteles made a weeping woman, and 


a rejoicing, whore : Euphranor drew the picture of Paris 
as a Judge, a wooer anda ſoldier: See Pliny Iib. 34. 
cap. 8. where you may have many other examples, It 
is worth our pains to ſee in Calliſtrztus theſe deſcriptions 
at large, whereby we may ce itis a fingular PerfeQ3om 
of Art. | 


X, The laſt ftepof Perfedtion is the right ordering andl 
diſpefing of things: 

This order or diſpoſition muſt be obſerved as well 
in a picure conſiſting of one figure, as in a piqure 
of many figures. The nature of man, faith X:2-phon 
in Oeconomico, cannot nameany thing fo uſctul and fair, 
as order3 a confuſed piece of work cannot deferve ad- 
miration 3 thoſe things only affe&t us, wherein ev 
part is not only perfect in it (elf, but alſo well diſpoſed 
by a natural connexion.It is not enough in a building ta 
bring hair, lime, ſand, wood, ſtones, and other ma- 
terials, unle(s we take care that all this confuſed Ruff be 
orderly diſpoſed to the intent. ANatere it (elf ſeems to 
be upholden by Order, and fo are all things elſe which 
are {ubjugated to the ſame Law. Now the way to at- 
tain to this true order of diſpoſition, is firſt to conceive the 
ea of the hiſtory in the imagination, that the preſence 
of the things in the mind may ſuggeſt the order of di- 
(poſing 
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ſpoling each thing in its proper place, yet with that ſub- 
tilty that the whole may repreſent ene intire body, 
Secrndly, that the frame of the whole ſtruture of this 
diſpolition,may be analogous to the things themſelves 3 
ſo that we may at once repreſent things which are al- 
ready done, things which are doing, and things which 
are yet to be done ;, perfeing, as Philoftratus ſaith, in 
every one of theſe things, what is moſt proper,as if we 
were bulied about one only thing. Thirdly, an hiſtorical 
Picture muſt repreſent the ſeries of the hiftory, which 
although the Picture be filent, yet that the connexion 
might ( as ut were) ſpeak , putting the principal f+ 
gures in the principal places. Fowrtbly, the parts muſt 
be conneRed eafily : rolling on, gently flowing or tol- 
lowing one another, hand in hand, ſeeming both to 
hold and be upheld, free from all abruption , well 
grounded, finely framed, and ſtrongly tyed up toge- 
ther; that the whole may be delightſome for its equa- 
lity, grave for its ſimplicity, and graceful for its uni- 
verſal analogical compoſure. Fifthly, that moi ex+ 
c<llent pieces ( if the hiſtory will ſuffer it ) be ſhadow- 
ed about with rude thickets, and craggy rocks, that 
by the horridneſs of ſuch things, there may accrew a 
more excellent grace to the principal 3 ( juſt as diſfcords 
in Muſick make ſometimes concords ) from whence 
reſults a ſingular delight. Sixthly, that to theſe things be 
added perſpiexity > which, as Lucian ſaith, through the 
mutual conn:xion of things, will make the whole come 
plete and periet. Seventbly and laſtly, that the diſpo- 
fitton of the proportion be obſerved, in the due diſtance 
of each figure, and the poſition of their parts, of 
which we have ſaid ſomething, Se&ion ſeventh ; but in 
general P/iny ( lib. 35. cap. 10. ) faith, thatin this ge- 
neral dilpoſition of proportional diſtances, we have 
no rules; our eye mult teach us what to-do towhich 
' Quantilian 
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Duintilion afſents, where he faith, that theſe things 
| admit no other Judgment, but the judgment of our 
| eyes. 


XL. Lafily, For tbe abſolmte Conſummation or Perfetion 
| of the Art excellency of Invention,Proportion,Colonr, Life and 
| Diſpoſition, muſt univerſally concur, and conſpire, to bring 

forth that comly gracefulneſs, which is the very life and 
ſoul of the works tbe intire and joint Summe of all per- 
| felſions. 

K is not enough, that a PiQure is excellent in one or 
more of the aforeſaid perfeQions,but the conſummation 
is, that they all concurr 3 for if but one be wanting, the 
whole work is defctive, A good invention affects the 
mind; true proportion draws the eyes; lively motion 
moves the ſoul; exquiſite colours beguile the phan- 
taſfic 3 and an orderly diſpofition, wonderfully charms 
all the ſenſes; if all theſe unite, and center in one 
piece, how great anexcellence and perfection will ape 
pear? What a comely Grace ? this Grace it is, which in 
beautiful bodies is the life of beauty, and without 
which, its greatcſt accompliſhments cannot pleaſe 
the beholder. For it is not ſo much the perfeQion of 
Invention, Proportion, Colours, Motion and Diſpo- 
ſition apart, which affe& the ſenſcs 3 but all zboſe per- 
fefiions abſolutely united, which brings forth that come- 
ly Grace, and higheſt PerfeQion, which Art aims at, and 
the Artizan firives after. This Grace proceeds not 
from any rules of. Art, but from the exccllent fpiric 
of the Artificer 3 it is eaber attained by obſervation and 
a good judgment, than learn'd by Precepts, as £##- 
tilian in his Inſtitutions [ib. 11. cop. 1+ lcarnedly ob- 
ſerves. And this Grace is molt gracefu!, when it flows 
with facility, out of a free Spirit, and is not forced 
or ſtrained out with labour and toil, which guite 

ſpoils 
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ſpoils and kills the life of: the work : Now this facility 
ſprings from Learning, Study and exercitation. Art 
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and Nature mult concurr to the Conſtitution of this 
Gracez Art muſi be applicd diſcreetly to thoſe things 
which we naturally affect, and not to things which 
we loath ; left we mils of that Glory which we ſeck 
after. | 


Errata ſie emendands. 


'Ag. 11.1. 10. read prints: p.29. 1.29. r.V : p.43.1.25.r. II: p;57.t. r, 
r.Chap. XX111: p.6o.l.5.r.VI3 p.60.1.29, r.XI : p.61.1.32.r. VII : " 


n10.1,30.r.IV: p.119.1.29.read;the nightly bear : p.129.1.7.r.XV: p.141.1, ro, 


x.11 : p.141.1-26.r.X: p.156, between 1.8. and 9, r. IV. Another for the fame : 
P«1 65. 1. x. r, Chap, XVII: p.184.1.22.r.V1I1 : HIS P.162, be. 
tween 1.18. and 19. r. II. By fome he-is thus deſcribed: p.268.1.26.r, vII : 
P.268.1.32.r.V II: p.275.1.6t.v: p.277.1.5.r.vI : p. 279. 16.r. Gaftarel : p, 
2921.27. and 28, are tranſpoſed : p.296.1,31.r.XLV: p.309-l.1.r. are two on- 
Iy:1.2. and they are Antimony and Sulphur ; p.312.1.25. well Perfume ; 
P+329.1.3. Spirit of Urine, 
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Graces | | 133 Iris a Nymp 54 
Guſtavus rex Syeciz 140 5 
Geome word 142 June _ 
Gormramnt 5 38 
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Glaſs of Antimony 166 Jupiters ignificatian 9 
old ; __ 368, 169 5 ne wager of Graving 72 
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Golden tree - = = mt of Etching $0 
Ghfſs to make 129 paſmonty of Limning 93,710 
Cc ding 195 Indico 99,150 
Gla6 to pild 195,197 Ironcolout 132 
Green dye 206, 207 Jupiter 136 
; 224 Juno 138,256,257 
260 Innocen 14 
260 Jollity ye 
Gad the y 9 96 of theſe Arts 277 Impudence 144 
Gloves to perfume 33x Joy 143 
Grorane Won 333 TIronto tinge 175, 177 
35t Ironto whiten 176 
, Iron to keep from ruſt 176 
koi | | T3 Iron to ſoften 176 
Hands : I5 Iron to folder 177 
uquane proportion 28 Inſtruments of Caſting 193 
-ales 48 Jacynth artificial Ig 
| 48 Tronto gild x95, 198 
zontal line_. 63 Ivory, to ſoften 203 
ing the Graver 75 Ivory to whiten 204 
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Fair colour 104,128,129,132 Imitation 225 
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: Linnen to dye Brown,Blew, Red,R 
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anar 06/00 254 Luna to depit 252 
{ro ang 326 Lacheſis 265 
- £<pb- aan 331 Liquorof Talk 293 
na K. Lac Virginis / ' - 
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Knives to gild ; 4 M. 
King Amaſis 28; Mouth —_ 
trad 254 Mixed forms 35 
_—_ Meray = 
- Mountain Nymphs 5 
Love to expreſs 28 
Leaves of trees to expreſs 36 + = = "—_ | - 4 
Landskip 376 6,223,225 x ws 3 : 
Lines Jorlati 3s May 5 
ne Jovia . 
Linea Saturnalis - + mdewhet 52 
FF any nk jali 638 Mary's fignification 69 
len _ A 68 Mercury's fignification go 
Li i 68 Materials of Etching 
inea Stellata Me 38 
Luna her ſignification 7” - mw 
Letters 7 4 mas colours 
Limning 93, 113, 230 wy . 
Liquid gold and ſilver 93, 105, 147 Mo + "In 
oat pom 97 _ = urs 
Litmoſs blew 
Light green I90 0g Momus 
Lead colour Tor + = = 
Lake to make - Tor = m 
Lo — to colour _ Made? 
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7 5+ 5 BS om 158 
Tar __ 16 Mineral experiments x65 
paris pps, Mercurius Vitz s 165 
Limning Landskip 17, 235 4: = _ 
bee _ Metals to calour 180 
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An ny Medals 184 
_ 5+ Matter of Gems 78 
Lance | J Metals to gild Ig 
Liberty 44 Na -" - 
Logwood 147, 1 23 = rm 790% 220 
LT "9 72 Mars to ied 244 
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Lignum Nephriticum 161,163 Mars his c_ 4, _ 
Liquor to make colourleſs 164,167 Mercury to er 26s 
Lapis Calaminarig : 6 Mn - wed 292 
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Lead to tinge 178,179 Morphe' ck 295. 
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326 Oilof Rhodium oh 
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329 Ointments perfimed 317 
329 Orrice powder 31d 
343 Odoriferous Balſam g2r 
347 P. 
Polygraphicezwhat þ 
1: Piftura r, 219 
31,233 Pencils 3,110,t22,1 
go Pens A 
$3 Paſtils tomake 3 
53 Proecepts of Drawing 4 
$3 Polygon 5 
54 Paps '; 
; Pailions to expreſs 23, 347 
2 PiQure to extend or contra 43 
82 Powers toexpreſs 44 
r37 Peace Tho make pearls 335 47273 
133,274 Providence 47 
149 Pie 43 
243 Penitence 43 
221 Poor Padus, a river $3 
253 Polylyaale 56 
259 Per ve 5 
261 pedes thereof A 
Perſpective figure 6 
4 Plates to poliſh 74» Bo 
73 Prepared oil 8r 
Pi ellow 98,227 
$9, 66 Purpler00,102,103,128,129,131,169 
6x Popinjay green log 
4 Peach colour 105 
23 Preparation of colours _ 08 
8r I—_—_ for Limning If 
o3 Prattice of Limning T3 
99, Y7 Pearls to Limn x16 
100 PiQtures to _ 118 
129,131,149 Painting in Oi r, 225 
$3 136 Patkee © 123 
143,274 Primed cloth 123 
182 Pear _ a T32 
21r Painting the Face 1n 01 134 
223 Painting of the Anticats 136 
233 Pluto 137 
258 Pall; 138 
260 Proſerpine x38 
291 Pythagoras T14T 
296 Phito ophers to paint J4r 
296,297 Paſſions to paint 742 
309 Peace 143 
313 Pleaſure T4 
_ 44315. Paſtime T4 
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Peace to deplt 273 
Progreſs of theſe Ars 
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Phidias 236, 287, 349% KR 
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Painting the Face 288 
Pimples 298 
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ertuming waters 310 
Perfaming oils 313 
Perfuming efſences 315 


Perfuming unguents 317 Shadowing a 
; ==y $17 oY . 25 Steel tofoften _ 
P powders 313 Shadowing,tbe rules 26 Silver to counteelety 
Pulyis Calami Aroma» Sun to expreſs 37 197, 178,195 
tici ' g20 Security 49 Solder for tilver, braſs, 
Perfuming Balſams 320. Superficies, what $9 orIron I 
Perfaming tablets 32x Solid what bo Silvertree ' 14 
Pomanders 323 Ic ia 6,62 Steeltree 182 
Perfuming . Waſh-balls SubjeCt to be ſeen 62 Sand ' 183. 
Setion, what 3 Skrewtocaſt with 194. 
Saturns (lignification 6 Sqphire artificial 292 
Sols fignifcation 69 Silver to gild 
8 Soft Varniſh to etch Steel togild 196,198 
| with $r* Silk to gild 197 
Printers Ink — 234 Soft Varniſh touſe 8g Skinsto dye 200, 20x . 
PerfeQtion of Painting Spaniſh white 97 Spots to take out 265 
239 Sinaper lake 97 Stulfs todye 207 - 
Q. Spaniſh brown 98,227 Silks to dye 207 
icklime 162 Sapgreen 98 $carletdye | ws 4 
ickfilver * 167 Saffron g8 ' Staic-caſe 223 
kfiker to harden Smalt - 99g Sommer-honſes 9224 
: 159 Saffron coleyr 00 Saturn to depidt #46 
Quickſilver to tinge 27z Scarlet colodir 101,103 Sol to depit 246 
Quintiian 213,214,344 Sattigblack _ _ 290% | pacis 250 


Roſſer 97 
Ruſſert Sattin 104 


Rel 143 

Roc 53 

Red Varniſh 157 

Ruby artificial 196 
Red dyes 206,208 

Ruſlet dye 206 

Ruby colour 228 
Red fucus 292,29 


Redneſs & Pimples 29 

worms 300 
Red tablets 321 
Red Ink 333 


Right ertering 349 
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Shadows for in 
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Shells + 
Sitting 3 
Saphire to Limn n7 
training frame 122 
Size for primed cloth 
. 123 
Shadows celountas. 
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yJisto e I 
Soul pain 4x7. 
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Sleep to depit 274 
Socrates 
Skin to paint 288 
Scurt to take away 284 
Sun-burnings 293 
Spots, Scurtt 299 
Sweer vrcath $03,304 
Sweet waters ZLo, ZI 


Soap 325 
Soap musked 326 
Skins to perfume 3230 
Sealing wax 334 
Symmetrie 
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Triangle 5 
Third praQt.of Draw. 5 
Time 45 
Tyber, a river 50 
gris,-a river Sk 
LL elis, a _—_— SI 
etis,a Sea Nymph 54 
Thalia one of the 
Terplichore 56 
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Urnmoie 975147 
Tableto preparerit,235 
Tawny compl. 127,128 
Taffaty colour 130 
Triton 137,221 


Tellus 138,258 
Tortoiſe ſhell 
Tin : 


158,159 
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Tin to harden 
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open artificial 
Tin to gild 
Terra Lemnia 7 
Topasa yellow col. 230 
Truth to depict 213 
Tetters 200 
Teeth defeftive 203 
Tablets redzyellow 321 
Trath whe matter 342 
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Viſual point 
Viſual Rayes 64 
Venus ſignificat, 970 
Uſe of the Oil-ftone 73 
Varniſh hard to etch 
with 80 
Varniſh ſoft 8r 
Ufing rhe hard Varn. $3 
Varniſh ſoft touſe 89 
Vermilion 97,101 ,168 
Verdipri-ſe 98,148,228 
Verditure _ :; 
Umber 
Ultramine 
Violet colour 100, 102 
Velret * 103, 127 
Vulcan 137 
Venus 128 
Urania 138 
Veſta 138 
Vertues to paint 14: 
Unanimity 143 
Varniſh to make155,c56 
Varniſh for Metals r56 
Varniſh coomon 157 
Univerſal Varniſh 157 
Vegetable colours 160 
Velvet Crimſon 229 
Ultramar. to make 230 
Various forms of Co- 
louring 8 
Virgins to paint 23 
venus to depict 246 
Virgins of- Diana 253 
Vulcan to depi& 266 
Vertue to _ 272 
Voluptia to depit 275 
Uſes of Painting 28: 
Value of Pictures 284 
Unguentum Moſth. 3 r7 
Venetian Soap to purify 
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Way of etching $5,90 
Work to finiſh $88,91 
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White lead 
Walnut colour 
Waſhed colours 
Whiting to make 
Wood colours 
Wiſdom 
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Waſhing 

Water Ig3 
Way of Varniſhing 158 
White Arſnick 169 
Way to gild 195 
Woods to gild 197 
Woods to dye 165 ,t&9 
Women to paint 2;8 
Walls to paint 239 
Wrinkles 300 
Warts 300 
Waſh-balls 224 
Wax ms 314 


Xenocrates to dep. 276 
Xylobalſamum 308 
Xyloaloes 327 


Yellow colours 96,134 
Yellow pink 
Yellow Velvet 2128 
Yellow Satin I2y 
Yellow garments 13: 
Yellow Varnifh 157 
Yellow wax to whiten 
160 
Yellow Orpiment 16g 
Yarn to dye 205 
Yellow dye 205,207 
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Zephyrus, a wind $7 
Zaphora to tinge pla 
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Zink to mix with Cop- 
per I 63 
Zeuxis 211, 214z 215 
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Zeuſippus to depiQt 276 
Zeno to depiQt 276 
Zoologia Z3n 
Zeodoary to chew 305 
Zibeth FX& 
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